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ELIZABETH HILL BOONE 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


in the late 1980s until it finally rolled to shore in 1992, drew unprec- 
edented attention to the Americas and to the place of the Americas in 
the rest of the world. It prompted a large assortment of individuals, private 


Ts GREAT WAVE OF THE QUINCENTENNIAL, from the time it began to swell 


companies, and non-profit institutions to develop projects celebrating, com- 
memorating, or condemning the 500th anniversary of Columbus’ landing in 
the Americas, and it surely generated as much folly as it did thoughtful analysis 
and discussion. But the Quincentennial events, exhibitions, speeches, films, 
and writings touched large sections of the population that had never thought 
much about the indigenous cultures in this hemisphere and had never consid- 
ered the impact that this particular cultural and biological exchange has had on 
the world. People after 1992 are thinking differently about ethnicity, cultural 
change, and power than they did before 1992. The remarkable fact of the 
Quincentennial is that it presented these issues before a broad public. 

In looking back over the range of Quincentennial projects, one sees a subtle 
but important shift in attitude and rhetoric. Early in the planning process there 
was loud enthusiasm for Columbus, for the accoutrements of exploration and 
discovery, and for the soon-tedious landfall question: Where exactly did Co- 
lumbus land? By 1992, however, the meticulously re-created caravels, the Co- 
lumbus movies, and all the Columbus jubilee commissions ultimately failed to 
spark the popular interest their organizers had hoped for. Clearly Columbus 
was not the issue. 

At issue, according to some institutions, was Western achievement and the 
Age of Exploration. Exhibitions such as the National Gallery of Art’s Circa 
1492: Art in the Age of Discovery (Levenson 1991) and books like Stephen 
Greenblatt’s Marvelous Possessions: The Wonder of the New World (1991) focused 
broadly on the culture and knowledge of the late fifteenth century, especially as 
these expanded out of Europe. But, however universal these projects thought 
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themselves to be, they still viewed the world through the eyes of Europe, see- 
ing all else as the timeless Other. 

In contrast, many other institutions saw the “New World” itself as the issue. 
They eschewed Europe and Western notions of universality and focused in- 
stead on the richness and diversity of indigenous America. In Europe, for ex- 
ample, the Quincentennial commission in Madrid developed an Aztec 
exhibition, while the Berlin Stiftung Preussischer Kulturbesitz and the Brussels 
Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire mounted separate exhibitions focused on 
Pre-Columbian America. In the United States, the Denver Museum of Natu- 
ral History hosted its own large Aztec exhibition, while the Art Institute of 
Chicago toured a grand Pre-Columbian exhibition. 

The rhetoric that came to dominate the Quincentennial in popular as well 
as intellectual circles was not of Discovery but of a two-sided Encounter, and, 
given the ultimate destructiveness of the encounter for American cultures, its 
tone was commemorative rather than celebratory. Instead of highlighting dis- 
coveries, historians and anthropologists asked what “discovery” meant to whom. 
Projects tried to explain, and the public began to understand, some of the 
changes begun by this linking of Eastern and Western Hemispheres. Thus, the 
Smithsonian’s Seeds of Change exhibition focused on five elements whose ex- 
change forever altered life for the peoples of both hemispheres—disease, corn, 
potatoes, sugar, and the horse (Viola and Margolis 1991).The Library of Con- 
gress exhibition 1492: An Ongoing Voyage (Hebert 1992) likewise held to this 
more neutral position of examining the impact of the encounter, as did a num- 
ber of other exhibitions, a host of scholarly symposia, and many books; the 
1992 meeting of the College Art Association, for example, was entirely de- 
voted to considering the encounter of cultures. 

In this way the Quincentennial pulled individuals and institutions beyond 
their usual topical ranges and pushed them to think expansively. Considered 
separately, the results were mixed—for certainly not all Quincentennial efforts 
succeeded—but the combined force of so many projects has in itself had a 
profound affect on humanistic thinking. By the end of 1992, the rhetoric of 
multiculturalism and encounter, considered progressive in the 1980s, had be- 
come almost mainstream in academic circles. No one today seriously thinks of 
a New World waiting to be “discovered,” “inhabited,” and “civilized.” 


As Pre-Columbian Studies at Dumbarton Oaks began in the 1980s to antici- 
pate the Quincentennial, we shared the sense that extra efforts were wanted. A 
hundred years earlier, the archaeologist Zelia Nuttall wrote Frederick Putnam 
about her plans to publish the newly discovered Codex Magliabechiano, ex- 
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pressing her conviction that the 400th anniversary was a time “when all 
Americanists should accomplish something extra” (Boone 1983: 13). For 1992 
this admonition seemed even more apt. The Quincentennial gave us the op- 
portunity and challenge to do something special, to extend our thinking and 
stretch beyond our usual efforts and emphases to mark, not celebrate, the link- 
age of the Eastern and Western Hemispheres. For those museums and cultural 
institutions with traditionally European or Western emphasis, the challenge 
was to extend their reach into indigenous America. For us at Dumbarton Oaks, 
with our traditionally Pre-Columbian program, the challenge was to follow 
history in the opposite direction. From our foundation in the precontact pe- 
riod, we saw opportunities for greater understanding if we reached across the 
traditional “divide” of the invasion and conquest and looked at the Post- 
Columbian world.The focus would remain on indigenous cultures, but it would 
be directed toward these cultures in their newly changed, postconquest envi- 
ronments. 

By directing our attention toward the indigenous response to the Spanish 
intrusion, to the cultural adjustment and negotiation it required, we hoped to 
understand better some of the cultural features that made these societies so 
resilient. We hoped thereby to reveal essential traditions, mental frameworks, 
and ways of doing and thinking that might stand out more clearly after the 
conquest than before. I brought a background in Aztec studies to the venture, 
and, when he agreed to join the project as co-organizer and co-chair, Tom 
Cummins brought with him his complementary Andean expertise. 

At one time early in the planning stage, we explored the idea of examining 
all of Latin America. The comparative range would have been great, but it 
would have carried the liability of spreading us too thinly: we would then be 
buttering the hemisphere, achieving only a superficial coverage. After consid- 
ering the state of scholarship on early postconquest Latin America, and looking 
for depth, we felt the symposium would have the greatest cohesion and success 
if it concentrated on two areas: Aztec Mexico and Inka Peru. These are the two 
points in the hemisphere where indigenous cultures had reached the greatest 
degree of cultural complexity just prior to the coming of the Europeans. Be- 
cause the Aztecs and the Inka dominated their continents both culturally and 
economically, they were the principal peoples the Europeans had to conquer 
in order to gain control. Subsequently, they became the primary focus of the 
Spanish colonial administration, which replaced the Aztec and Inka indigenous 
governments with its own viceroyalties. The indigenous/Spanish interface was 
thus concentrated at these points. These were places, to borrow George Kubler’s 
conception, of “fast happening,” where change was more rapid than elsewhere 
(Kubler 1962: 84-96). 
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We are fortunate additionally to have rich documentary resources for both 
Peru and Mexico. Early colonial life is understood principally through the 
documentary record: through the conscious histories and reports of the Indian, 
mestizo, and Spanish chroniclers and the mundane administrative records re- 
quired by and still preserved within the Spanish and colonial administrative 
systems. Almost no evidence comes from archaeology, that great resource for 
preconquest America, because traditionally there has been little excavation of 
colonial sites except as an overlay to a Pre-Columbian site. Fortunately this is 
beginning to change; we hope, one day, for an archaeological complement to 
the written record. In Peru and Mexico, additionally, historical scholarship on 
the colonial period is deep, and in both areas it is marked by a new vigor of the 
last two decades. Scholars in disciplines other than history—anthropologists, 
art historians, literary theorists, linguists—have also been turning to the early 
colonial period, bringing to the scholarship their different perspectives. 

The specific topic of the 1992 symposium, and of this volume which is its 
result, is indigenous traditions as they operated in the new postconquest world. 
We are not attempting an overview of colonial culture as such, and certainly 
the reader will not find much treatment of economics, demography and dis- 
ease, or large-scale politics. Rather, we are looking at how Amerindian peoples 
(specifically the Nahuas and Quechuas) used many of their preconquest mental 
traditions—their symbol systems, structures, ideas, and ways of doing things— 
to their advantage in accommodating, resisting, and generally adjusting to the 
changed conditions brought about by the Spanish presence. It addresses the 
internal cultural and intellectual life of native peoples, not merely to note pas- 
sive continuities, but to focus on the active reaching back or holding on to Pre- 
Columbian elements and structures, as well as on conscious archaisms. The 
volume looks at this process of keeping one’s traditional past not simply be- 
cause it occurred, but because it was and is essential to the ethnic and cultural 
survival of colonized people. 

Many traditions persisted minimally altered well into the postconquest pe- 
riod because they continued to correspond to cultural needs. They were prac- 
tical or useful ideas or patterns, or they were so fundamental to the native 
mentality that they were not easily destroyed or changed. Other native tradi- 
tions atrophied and died, however, because there was no longer a place for 
them; in these situations we can see strong connections between utility and 
survival. A great many other traditions were functionally or formally trans- 
formed, enduring in new situations or under new guises. The old purposes 
they served changed, or their functions remained but their forms were modi- 
fied or adapted to the new conditions. In this way, traditional values or ideas 
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endured through the media of European forms, and traditional forms shifted 
their context in order to convey what were essentially European ideas and 
values. We asked the authors to write about the permutations that occurred in 
the native traditions because of the colonial pressure, and we asked them to 
consider the structural contexts within which indigenous traditions and new 
elements came to be integrated into uniquely colonial systems. 

This volume is an outgrowth of a relatively new and dynamic turn in re- 
search on colonial Latin America that addresses the factors of native resiliency. 
Like many current analyses, it stands in complementary contrast to those ear- 
lier studies that approached colonial life from the Spanish perspective and fo- 
cused on Spanish attempts to govern. Here I am thinking about Charles Gibson’s 
classic monograph The Inca Concept of Sovereignty and the Spanish Administration 
in Peru (1948), his Spain in America (1966), and Peggy Liss’ Mexico under Spain, 
1521-1556: Society and the Origins of Nationality (1975). Equally this analysis 
argues a position opposite those that have stressed an almost systematic replace- 
ment of native Indian systems with Spanish introductions—such as George 
Kubler’s fine article “On the Colonial Extinction of the Motifs of Pre-Columbian 
Art” (1961) and Robert Ricard’s still-fundamental book La “Conquéte spiritu- 
elle” du Mexique (1933).' These essays continue to inform us intelligently and 
importantly about the European side of the postconquest situation and the 
imposition of European traditions upon native cultural systems. 

In this volume, however, we focus consciously on those native forms and 
traditions that did continue to be effective. Rather than looking at the indig- 
enous populations as relatively inactive participants or recipients of Spanish 
institutions, almost all of the papers here are emicly based in the perspective of 
the native peoples themselves as they moved within and responded to the cul- 
tural and intellectual climate of the postconquest period. Thus, the volume 
focuses more on the internal cultural life of Indian peoples and less on the 
formal relations of their corporate communities to the outside. In this respect, 
it is a shift in perspective from Charles Gibson’s great books, Tlaxcala in the 
Sixteenth Century (1952) and Aztecs under Spanish Rule (1964). Where Gibson 
was broadly concerned with indigenous institutions, seen largely through Spanish 
sources, most of the authors in this volume reach into the native documents 
and sources as much as is now possible to find patterns and explanations of 
indigenous mentalities, or what Frank Salomon (1984: 91), speaking about the 
Andes, has called the “emerging history of native ideas.” 

This current focus follows almost two decades of publication and analysis of 
local-level indigenous documents—such as wills, land sales, municipal records, 


Published in Spanish in 1947 and in English in 1966. 
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petitions, and letters—written in Nahuatl, or Zapotec, or Maya, or Quechua 
and revealing specifically indigenous concerns. Lockhart (1991: 178; 1992a: 7) 
refers to the work being done on mundane Nahuatl documents (primarily by 
himself, his collaborators, and his students) as a New Philology, which is help- 
ing to flesh out Nahua social history.” In this respect, Lockhart, Maria 
Rostworowski, and John Murra play multiple roles here. They have contrib- 
uted articles to the present volume, and they have also trained some of the 
other scholars whose work is represented here; moreover, their work has set 
the stage for the new focus on colonial-era indigenous culture. Scholars from a 
number of perspectives, many drawing on contemporary cultural theory and 
pursuing new modes of analysis, are looking much more than before into seem- 
ingly banal administrative papers and into texts that earlier had been consid- 
ered minor. In the Andes the corpus of indigenous documentation is much 
smaller than in Mexico, but, in spite of the scarcity of native-language docu- 
ments, a diverse group of scholars—historians, sociocultural anthropologists, 
literary historians, art historians, and linguists—have been working with these 
sources for threads of indigenous thought. Perhaps because indigenous Andean 
texts are so scarce, recent Andean scholarship has been especially inventive in 
bringing the widest range of analytical tools to bear on the texts. 

Postconquest scholarship and thought have changed because of the nature 
of this recent research. There has been a shift in scholarly attention away from 
the large-scale, formal, colonial institutions and toward the everyday business 
of the Indian community; this volume reflects this shift. Also intersecting is the 
growing field of textual analysis of colonial documents, perhaps better identi- 
fied under the term Colonial Discourse or what Walter Mignolo (1989) has 
called Colonial Semiosis: literary critics and theorists, semioticians, and socio- 
cultural anthropologists are looking anew at the discursive structures and prac- 
tices that underpinned European and indigenous interaction, and their insights 
are contributing importantly to the postconquest dialogue.* As Joanne Rappaport 
(personal communication, 1994) pointed out, many of the papers in this vol- 
ume introduce relatively new forms of historical interpretation informed by 
contemporary cultural theory. They acknowledge the “ambiguities inherent in 
early colonial written and pictorial texts, as well as other representational genres,” 
and they consider the “multiple agendas within both the indigenous and Span- 
ish camps” that are embodied in these texts. 


2 See Lockhart (1991: 159-200; 1992a: 2-9; 1992b: 323-326) and Cline (1990) for 
overviews of postconquest Nahua historiography, focusing primarily on social history. 

> See, for example, the special issues of two journals edited by Adorno and Mignolo 
(1989) and Jara and Spadaccini (1989). 
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The authors who have contributed to this volume were chosen because 
they work from the indigenous perspective and because they are working on 
issues of ideology, or what I call intellectual culture. They were brought to- 
gether at Dumbarton Oaks in October 1992 to talk and stimulate thinking 
about conceptions of history, about religion, social status and political position 
(not structure), and communication (including documentation, visual presenta- 
tion, and language). These, it seems to Tom and me, were the very features that 
kept the native communities resilient in spite of the overwhelming catastrophe 
of the invasion, conquest, and demographic collapse. 

Here, in highlighting the vitality and resiliency of Nahua and Quechua 
culture in the postconquest period, we must be careful not to overlook the 
essential fact that the Spanish/native encounter was cataclysmic for the indig- 
enous peoples. We must keep in mind that the indigenous people had nowhere 
near the same rights, status, health, and general well-being after the conquest as 
they did before. The Spaniards were not merely latter-day Aztecs and Inkas 
conquering territory that had been conquered before, and the Encounter that 
is mentioned so much in Quincentennial literature did not eventuate in equal- 
ity for both sides. Our task is to discover those mental strategies that allowed 
Nahuas and Quechuas to survive as well as they did. 


This volume approaches its focus on internal indigenous life by first viewing 
the postconquest American situation from two broad and complementary per- 
spectives. Angeliki Laiou, director of Dumbarton Oaks and a Byzantine eco- 
nomic historian who has observed our field with considerable interest and 
thought, offers a well-considered overview of colonization as a process. Speak- 
ing from the point of view of medieval Europe, she comments on the different 
forms colonization took, reminding us that clearly there was not only one kind 
of colonial experience. James Lockhart then carries this argument to the Ameri- 
cas and reinforces many of Laiou’s points about the great variety of conquest/ 
colonial situations. Lockhart speaks in broad synthetic terms about the process 
of change following the Spanish conquest, extending his examination outward 
from central Mexico in a preliminary look at the Maya and Quechua worlds. 
Both Laiou and Lockhart find a dialectic relationship between the colonizers 
and native populations and note that the nature of interaction—whether it is 
assimilation, separation, or annihilation—depended not solely on the ideology 
and experience of the colonizers but also on the nature of the local population: 
its numerical strength, its similarity to the intruders, and the facts of the con- 
quest. These two papers speak about the sweep of colonial interaction, laying 
the groundwork for the following papers, which treat individual facets of the 
Nahua and Quechua situation in more detail. 
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John Murra brings the issue of cultural similarity to the local and individual 
level in his discussion of how the Andean “native lords” attempted to retain 
power and prestige by working within the Spanish legal and administrative 
system. Ultimately they failed because, as Murra points out, the Spanish used 
this same system to strip the “native lords” of those same rights they had so 
briefly won. Irene Silverblatt continues Murra’s focus on the confrontation and 
uneasy submersion of Andean systems and values by those of the Spanish. In 
her essay on family values, she explores the conflicts and ironies in the indig- 
enous and Spanish conceptions of morality. 

A cluster of articles then discusses issues related directly to visual images, 
self-presentation, and the continuing power of documents. These all pertain to 
how (and by this I mean the mechanisms by which) native peoples presented 
themselves, to each other and to the outside. The articles by Tom Cummins, 
myself, and Stephanie Wood are not the only ones to do this, but these three 
are the essays that deal most explicitly with the successful role of art objects and 
records in constructions of native self-image. Cummins describes the power 
and meaning contained within objects in and of themselves; I look at the en- 
durance of pictorial writing and visual thinking among sixteenth-century 
Nahuas; and Wood carries the analysis into the eighteenth century, showing 
how and why indigenous communities fashioned fitulos to be ancient documents. 

The following six articles shift the focus away from the records themselves 
and on to indigenous ideology and structures of thought. Susan Gillespie, Frank 
Salomon, and Sabine MacCormack all are concerned with native reinventions 
or self-interpretations of the past. They look at how postconquest peoples con- 
structed narratives of the past and used these narratives to explain earlier and 
contemporary social relations. Gillespie sees the so-called Mexican Triple Alli- 
ance as a colonial invention that was codified to legitimate subsequent Spanish 
rule. Salomon hits at the heart of the matter when he examines how and in 
what contexts Pre-Columbian Andean memory was reformulated to fit new 
expectations and needs as these developed after the conquest; he does this 
through two seventeenth-century texts—a myth and a litigation record—and a 
twentieth-century performance that speaks of land and water rights. 
MacCormack opens up for us Guaman Poma’s cognitive framework to show 
us how he explained the features of Inka ritual and Inka time in terms of the 
Christian structures in which he lived. These three papers all make the point 
that the needs of the postconquest “present” shaped the way the past was thought 
about and presented. 

Louise Burkhart and Maria Rostworowski focus on elements of indigenous 
religious life in the postconquest world, pointing up some of the convergences 
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between the indigenous and Spanish systems. As their papers show, these 
convergences came to be principal forums for religious negotiation and contest 
on the part of the Spanish as well as the indigenous populations. Burkhart 
shows how the Nahuas took Spanish understandings about the importance of 
ritual in Christianity, greatly expanded its definition, and used it thereby to 
shape their own distinctive Christianity. Rostworowski then explains how 
Andean mental constructs about parentage and duality, and the Andean em- 
phasis on pilgrimages, endured through the cult of the Christ of the Miracles at 
Pachacamac. It is clear in these papers that native Christianity was profoundly 
altered by preexisting indigenous structures, which strengthened the intro- 
duced religion by transforming it into a constellation of beliefs and practices 
that were recognizable on the local level. 

The two papers that focus most directly on language begin in the sixteenth 
century but carry the discussion into the late twentieth. Bruce Mannheim and 
Frances Karttunen show how much language continues to be an armature for 
Indian identity from the sixteenth century to the present. Mannheim traces the 
process of Quechua “national” formation as it is reflected in the Quechua 
texts, explaining how specific rhetorical strategies drew successfully on both 
Spanish and Quechua cultural forms. Karttunen, too, observes dual (European 
and indigenous) sources on which indigenous writing drew after the conquest. 
Focusing on Mesoamerica, she sees two traditions taking shape—one overt 
and one covert—and continuing as vehicles for identity: postconquest Maya 
and Nahuas produced works that presented indigenous affairs to the outside 
and were therefore specifically intended for the scrutiny of strangers; they also 
wrote for themselves, creating works exclusively for the indigenous communi- 
ties. As with Salomon earlier in the volume, both Mannheim and Karttunen 
focus on the rhetorical and cultural practices through which indigenous peoples 
continue to maintain a distinctive sense of themselves. 

Finally, Tom Cummins comments synthetically on the previous articles, 
pointing out threads of thought that run through them. One of the issues he 
raises is the fundamentality of texts in this volume. Texts, in the form of docu- 
mentary sources, are essential for the kinds of study of continuity and change 
that this volume contains. Texts were also important for the postconquest peoples 
themselves, who used them as tools in maintaining their self-identity. From 
Guaman Poma in Lima to the Tolucan officials who commissioned “antique” 
titulos for their towns, indigenous peoples saw value in texts that spoke of their 
native traditions. 
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The Many Faces of Medieval Colonization 


ANGELIKI E. LAIOU 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY/DUMBARTON OAKS 


HE THEME OF THIS YEAR’S SYMPOSIUM is of broad interest, engaging the 

attention of historians outside the field. Indeed, the interaction of cul- 

tures and peoples who, in one way or another, find themselves in close 
contact is a perennial historical problem and an important question in modern 
historiography. It is the permutations of interaction that make such investiga- 
tions interesting to historians across fields. More specifically, the developments 
of the sixteenth century are in many ways dependent upon institutions and 
ideologies that were deeply ingrained in the practices and minds of the colo- 
nizers; it is therefore useful to cast a backward glance and examine what the 
preceding historical experience was, and this necessarily takes us to the Middle 
Ages. Medievalists consider the developments of the late fifteenth and the six- 
teenth centuries to be, in many ways, the continuation of earlier trends: for us, 
they are Phase Two of the expansion of Europe, the first phase having begun in 
the late eleventh century, when western Europeans, for the first time in centu- 
ries, moved outside the old geographical and cultural frontiers. We are, per- 
haps, more keenly aware of these connections at the moment, precisely because 
of the anniversary of Columbus’ journey. But this is far from a new perception 
of medievalists, who have occasionally made extravagant statements regarding 
continuity. One need not agree wholeheartedly with extreme statements to 
make the observation that the explorers, soldiers, and colonists who sailed to 
the Americas had behind them a collective experience of several hundreds of 
years of contact with other peoples, and also of various types of expansion and 
colonization. 

In the early period of the first phase of European expansion there were two 
main impulses, two main forms of expansionary movement, intersecting at 
important points and lending support one to the other. One is economic ex- 
pansion, focused on the Mediterranean and eventually the Baltic, fueled by 
trade and later facilitated by the development of manufactures and banking 
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institutions. Hesitantly at first, confidently with the passage of time, the mer- 
chants of the Italian maritime cities and eventually of southern France and 
Spain broke out of the confines of western Europe, bringing their merchandise 
and their small capital to the ports of the eastern Mediterranean, both Chris- 
tian and Muslim. That expansion first took the form of trading stations: small 
colonies with a few houses, a church, weighing stations, and a fluctuating popu- 
lation that both carried out trade in local goods and picked up, from central 
Asia and the Far East, the commodities of long-distance trade: spices and silks. 
In terms of institutions, that outward expansion was very much based on the 
medieval concept of privilege. In the corporate culture of the Middle Ages, the 
concept of universal freedoms or rights was hardly developed. Instead, the 
functional mode of operation involved special “freedoms,” that is, privileges, 
attached to members of a group, a social class, or a corporation. As far as the 
Western merchants were concerned, their activities in the countries of the 
eastern Mediterranean were regulated by special trade privileges. The most 
obvious and far-reaching were the privileges that the Venetian merchants re- 
ceived from the Byzantine emperors in 992, in 1082, and then throughout the 
rest of the Middle Ages. Over other foreign merchants, whose activities were 
restricted, the Venetians had the advantage of being free to trade and reside in a 
number of the cities and ports of the Byzantine Empire; over the native mer- 
chants, they had the advantage of trading without paying duties, which auto- 
matically gave them an economic advantage of about 10 percent of the value of 
the merchandise. In conceptual terms, the trading privileges created within the 
Byzantine Empire a group of foreigners who not only worked in advantageous 
circumstances but were also removed from imperial, state authority because 
they received special exemptions, that is, extraterritorial concessions: prima- 
rily, fiscal exemptions and judicial privileges that removed them from the juris- 
diction of the courts of the host country. Similar privileges were acquired in 
other states of the eastern Mediterranean, and eventually were to have adverse 
structural effects on the native economies. Thus, we have an expansion fueled 
by trade and carried out primarily by merchants and sailors. From the trading 
station, a somewhat passive institution dependent on the goodwill of the native 
rulers, there eventually grew, in some areas, full-blown colonies of exploita- 
tion, which necessitated new ways of dealing with the native populations. 
The other impulse of early European expansion came from religion, and it 
was contemporaneous with the first phase of the economic expansion. I am 
speaking, of course, of the Crusades, that Holy War which was an invention of 
medieval western Europe and which left a long-lasting ideological and cultural 
imprint on European societies. The formal institutional innovations of the Cru- 
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sades are not, perhaps, of interest here. Of much broader importance is the 
institutionalization of a particular way of looking at the enemy, and of a par- 
ticular concept of how to deal with those who did not wish to become a part 
of the Christian commonwealth. There is no doubt that these questions were 
capable of receiving and did receive different answers. Thus, on the central 
question of whether infidel or generally non-Christian rulers had the right to 
exercise jurisdiction, to rule and to hold property rights, important canonists 
could hold entirely divergent opinions (Brundage 1976: especially 121ff). But 
legalistic ideas and definitions came only after both practice and a crude ideol- 
ogy had already developed. That crude ideology, very much in evidence in the 
late eleventh century, can be seen in art, in literature, in papal speeches (at least 
as reported to us), in the accounts of chroniclers of the First Crusade, and in 
the actions of crusaders. The notion of the “Other” that was forged at that time 
was uncompromising: the “Other” was bad, evil, and vile. It soon became 
evident how expandable this concept was. In a conscious act, the papacy had 
sought to substitute wars against “the Other” for internal, European, internecine 
warfare. The “Other” came to be described as vile, almost beyond the pale, and 
this element of Holy War ideology was so powerful that it began to expand 
immediately: the Jews of the Rhineland, many of them burned in their syna- 
gogues, were the first victims of the First Crusade; in the holy city of Jerusa- 
lem, when it was captured, the Muslim population was put to death by crusaders 
who joyfully reported that “men rode in blood up to their knees and bridle 
reins. Indeed, it was a just and splendid judgment of God that the place should 
be filled with the blood of the unbelievers. ...’' More than a generation later, 
as St. Bernard of Clairvaux was preaching a crusade against the Slavs, who were 
pagan, he wrote, “either they or their religion must be exterminated,” and his 
words found a willing audience. Certainly this attitude carried over into the 
thirteenth century, especially in the Baltic areas, where the people who were 
being confronted were pagans, and technologically and politically weak. The 
European expansionary movement, to the degree that it was impelled by reli- 
gion and by ideas of Holy War, had a deep strain of intolerance, and a concept 
of Virtue versus Vice. This was disputed by the many voices raised against the 
Crusade who could not reconcile the use of force, so much a part of the west- 
ern European tradition, with the theoretical imperative that adherence to Chris- 
tianity should be freely undertaken.* On the other hand, there is also a missionary 
strain, going back to an older tradition, revived after the Crusades had lost their 


1 Peters (1971:214), here citing Raymond d’Aguiliers on the siege and capture of Jerusa- 
lem. 


2 Kedar (1984: 159ff). Cf. Constable 1953 and Siberry 1985. 
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vigor. This tradition looks toward conversion rather than extermination as the 
way to achieve the final aim, which in both cases is the extension of the Chris- 
tian commonwealth to include as many peoples as possible (Kedar 1984: 97ff). 
By the fourteenth century, Crusades and missionary activities were looked upon 
as two complementary forms of achieving universality for the Christian reli- 
gion, and a man such as the Majorcan Ramon Lull could propose both solu- 
tions, opting for conversion in the first instance but, if that failed, suggesting 
that the Muslims be told that there would be perpetual warfare, in which they 
would be torn asunder and slain.’ In a variation on these attitudes, Pope Inno- 
cent IV had stated, in the mid-thirteenth century, that forcible Christianization 
was not to be undertaken, but that, on the other hand, Christians were justified 
in waging war against those Muslim rulers who forbade Christian preachers to 
preach in their lands (Kedar 1984: 159ff). Medievalists have pointed out that 
his approach was later used to justify the subjugation of the inhabitants of the 
New World (Kedar 1984: 203). 

Medieval exploration is connected with the missionary and mercantile tradi- 
tion rather than the tradition of crusade, although there are undoubted links to 
the latter as well. One thinks in this connection of well-known names: on the 
one hand, there is Marco Polo as a representative of the merchant interest in 
exploration. Exploration by merchants certainly did not start or end with him, 
but his account has the advantage of having been written down, and of being 
the only one of its kind to have survived. At least, that is, it is the only surviving 
geographic exploration by a merchant, for there are other types of exploration: I 
am thinking primarily of the registering of economic diversity—different mar- 
ketplaces, systems of coinage, weights and measures, prices—which are incor- 
porated in traders’ manuals.* The data collected in these texts is different from 
that of geographic exploration, but the mind-set of the writers is the same. On 
the other hand, there are the writings connected with missionary hopes: those 
of the Western ambassadors to the Mongols, John of Plano Carpini and espe- 
cially William of Rubruck, who produced the first great ethnographic account 
of central Asia and its peoples.® These travelers were interested in recording the 
social structure, the beliefs, and the mores of the heathen Mongols and Tatars 
with a view toward their eventual conversion or at least alliance with the Chris- 
tians. The merchants, deeply pious though they undoubtedly were, were more 


> Kedar (1984: 196): “scindens et interficiens”: Liber de Fine, 1305. 

* The most well-known of these is the manual of Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, La 
Pratica della Mercatura (1936). 

> Christopher Dawson (1955) includes accounts by John of Plano Carpini (1245-1247) 
and William of Rubruck (in the 1250s). 
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interested in profits than in conversion, and certainly more interested in profits 
than in warfare for the expansion of Christianity. Without ascribing benevo- 
lence to them, which would be quite unrealistic, it is nevertheless clear that, 
among western Europeans, they were the ones most capable of what we might 
call tolerance, although they would not recognize it as such: the acceptance of 
other peoples, their customs, and their faith; and the acceptance of war, when 
necessary, but a much more constant aversion to war, Holy War or crusade, 
since after a certain point it interfered with the successful pursuit of trade. A 
case in point is the reaction of merchants to the papal embargo of trade with 
Egypt, instituted after the fall of Acre, the last Christian outpost in the Holy 
Land, in 1291. The merchants of Italy and Spain were very much opposed to 
the embargo, and found different ways of bypassing it, although openly break- 
ing it was dangerous and thus to be avoided. Such an attitude of tolerance is 
understandable, for it was, after all, the merchants who had to deal with the 
diversity of weights, measures, coins, products, peoples, and their customs, and 
deal with them successfully if they were to be good businessmen. For them, as 
for few other western Europeans in the Middle Ages, diversity was not some- 
thing to be subjugated to unicity, but something to profit from, as one does in 
the marketplace, making the best advantage of different prices, long- and short- 
term loans, and rates of currency exchange. Thus it was that merchants were 
the main carriers of that other strain in European expansion and colonization, 
that is, accommodation and openness to other peoples and cultures. It was, for 
example, neither crusader nor missionary who produced the first dictionary 
for strange tongues, but the Genoese—those intrepid and single-minded mer- 
chants—who, in the mid-fourteenth century, compiled the Codex Cumanicus, 
a Latin-Persian-Cuman dictionary. 

In terms of colonization patterns, there are three different types that I would 
like to discuss. The first was that adopted by the Italian merchants of the Middle 
Ages, primarily those of Venice and Genoa. These two commercial cities dif- 
fered significantly from each other, especially in the organization of their eco- 
nomic and political lives. The Genoese had a weak state and their expansion 
was due to the actions of individuals or groups organized into private or semi- 
private companies. In Venice, on the other hand, much of the economic activ- 
ity, certainly a great deal of the mercantile activity, was organized, directed, or 
controlled by the state.° Although commercial expansion and colonization were 
thus undertaken under different conditions, they still present a basically similar 
pattern with many common elements. Philip Curtin has isolated an important 


® On some of these differences, see Lopez (1975: 35-42). 
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difference between the trading practices of these merchants and those of other 
western Europeans, who created less organized trade diasporas, that is, small 
communities in the middle of larger ones, typically withdrawn unto them- 
selves (Curtin 1984: 115-119). On the other hand, Venice and Genoa created, 
during the course of the thirteenth century, trading-post empires, that is to say, 
they established military control over important trading posts, mostly used for 
long-distance trade. It is the kind of pattern that earned Venice the designation 
“Empire without lands.” Sometimes these trading posts were converted into 
full-blown colonies of exploitation. This is the case with some of the largest 
and most productive islands of the eastern Mediterranean—Chios, Cyprus, 
and Crete. Tied to a broader trade system that was dominated by the Italians 
and extended over the entire Mediterranean, their economies became satellites 
of the economic interests of the colonizing power. This had an important im- 
pact on the economic activities of the native populations as well as on the 
organization of production: there were also changes in the patterns of cultiva- 
tion, the introduction of sugar cultivation in Cyprus, for example. In all of 
these islands there was a certain number of Italian settlers, both landlords and mer- 
chants, and this led to interesting phenomena in terms of internal development. 
Crete is the island where one may best observe the effects of contact be- 
tween settlers and native populations in this form of colonization. Officially, 
the Western settlers formed an upper class that was meant to be isolated from 
the rest of the population. They were certainly the ruling class, holding a mo- 
nopoly of political power until at least the middle of the fourteenth century 
(Jacoby 1976). Official policy enforced segregation by, for example, establish- 
ing legal strictures against intermarriage. In the countryside, the peasant popu- 
lation that toiled under a newly introduced feudal regime remained 
Greek-speaking and Orthodox in religion. But one of the effects of the Vene- 
tian conquest of the island was increased urbanization, and in the cities one 
may observe from very early on a process of assimilation and acculturation of 
the foreign elite in terms of language and culture.’ Here intermarriages oc- 
curred early and often between members of the commercial group, and also 
among the artisans and the rest of the urban population. Typically, as might be 
expected, marriages were between male colonists and native women, so that 
the female line of a mixed marriage tended to be Greek, but the reverse could 
also be the case. Bilingualism developed equally early. While the absence of 
sources does not permit a detailed investigation of the phenomenon until the 
early part of the fourteenth century, we do know that within two generations 


7 For what follows, see Laiou (1992: 29-43). McKee (n.d.) examines such phenomena. 
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of the conquest there were Westerners who had learned Greek in a formal 
manner. The fact that some of them were the children of mixed marriages is 
neither unexpected nor curious; indeed, it is possible that bilingualism devel- 
oped rather earlier than our sources indicate, and at first within the informal 
surroundings of the household. Many wet nurses, for example, were Greek. Be 
that as it may, apart from unambiguous statements by colonists that they had 
learned Greek, there is also other evidence that suggests a certain “contamina- 
tion” of Latin (and presumably also of Venetian) by Greek. Inserted in wills 
composed in Latin or Venetian, we find Greek words, which presumably are 
there so that everyone could understand them, that is, because they were com- 
monly used by both Greek and Venetian speakers. On the other hand, we also 
know that there were Greeks who learned Italian, especially as a language of 
high culture, and that, quite early on, the Greek of the island was influenced by 
Italian and Venetian. The future, however, lay unequivocally with the linguistic 
assimilation not of the Greek element but of the Venetian one: although bilin- 
gualism continued to exist, by the sixteenth century the dominant language 
everywhere was Greek, and this was certainly the language of literature. 

This phenomenon of assimilation and acculturation of the colonists was still 
in its first stage two generations after the conquest, but it was already visible. It 
marked a society that was not only urban but quite highly commercial. Under 
Venetian rule, production was commercialized in Crete, the island became an 
important center of trade in the eastern Mediterranean, and the colony flour- 
ished as did the native population. From early on, strong economic ties devel- 
oped between the two elements of the population, and in fact one may often 
observe multiple aspects of assimilation taking place simultaneously and within 
the same family group: two families, linked through economic ties, also forge 
marriage ties, and their children have a share in both cultures and languages. 
All of this took place primarily in the cities, and undoubtedly was facilitated by 
the fact that both colonists and the native population were Christian. On the 
other hand, one should remember that in the eyes of the Catholic Church the 
natives were schismatic Christians; indeed, the native church lost its hierarchy 
and was placed in a position of inferiority relative to the Catholic Church. It 
would have been entirely possible to have had a situation such as obtained in 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem in which Christians of different denomina- 
tions—native and colonist—did not have much contact. Here, however, al- 
though religious separation remained, especially at the official level, among the 
urban inhabitants there was a certain religious “bilingualism” as well. The solu- 
tion adopted in Crete, one of considerable integration and accommodation to 
the native population, was undoubtedly the result of a combination of factors: 
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the relatively small number of immigrants, the relative closeness of the two 
religions, and the strength of the already existing social structures. However, 
many of the same factors existed in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, where 
different solutions were ultimately adopted, as we shall see. For my part, I 
would ascribe a weighty role to the exigencies of a commercial economy that 
depends upon interchange and collaboration and therefore creates both the 
objective conditions and the attitudes that are conducive to the eventual as- 
similation of the colonists. At the same time, the native population proves resil- 
ient and capable of absorbing the foreign ruling elite. 

Patterns of colonization were different where the colonizers were states, or 
feudal landlords, or where the church played a greater role and where the 
colonized peoples were not Christians, that is, were outside the boundaries of 
Christendom and the protection offered within these boundaries. A second 
type of colonization is characterized, on the part of the colonizers, by a mix- 
ture of economic exploitation and religious intolerance, which posits either 
conversion or extermination of the native, pagan population; and on the part 
of the native population, it is characterized by an initial phase of resistance 
followed by conversion and assimilation or extinction. This is the case of Ger- 
man expansion in the lands of the Baltic, especially the area between the Elbe 
and the Vistula Rivers, where we find the other extreme of the Cretan situa- 
tion.® In the course of the twelfth century, as a result of the crusading move- 
ment, these lands were conquered and colonized by the German nobility, 
merchants, and peasants. The native Slavic populations were agriculturalists, 
hunters, and fishermen, with a simple political-military organization and a 
dualist religion. They had had relations and connections with the Germans for 
a long time: in the tenth century, they had paid tithes to the German bishops, 
but had subsequently thrown off their dependence. Saxon missionaries, too, 
had had a fairly lengthy presence in these territories, sometimes, as in the early 
twelfth century, supported by a native Christian prince. German expansion 
was impelled by economic forces, originally taking the form of extraction of 
tribute and then, in the course of the early twelfth century, a period of demo- 
graphic growth, acquiring the aspect of land hunger and therefore conquest. 
Religion functioned as an ideological justification for conquest, and eventually 
was to dictate the terms of conquest and colonization. 

The connection between the effort to acquire more lands and the 
Christianization of the Slavs is evident in a proclamation of the leading bishops 


8 The major source is Helmold of Bosau (1935); for bibliography and interpretation, 
see Thompson (1928) and Christianssen (1980). See also, now, Bartlett (1993), published 
after this essay had been written. 
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of Saxony in 1108: “[The Slavs] are an abominable people, but their land is 
very rich in flesh, honey, grain, birds, and abounding in all products of the 
fertility of the earth, when cultivated, so that none can be compared unto it. 
So they say who know. Wherefore, O Saxons, Franks, Lotharingians, men of 
Flanders most famous—here you can both save your souls, and if it please you, 
acquire the best of land to live in” (Thompson 1928: 497). Here, especially in 
the Wendish territories, there was little accommodation with the native Slavic 
population, who were supposed either to convert to Christianity or perish. 
The Second Crusade, preached against the Slavs as much as against the Mus- 
lims in the Holy Land, produced an unequivocal and powerful ideological 
conceptualization, precisely that of conversion or annihilation. The interests 
and ideology of the crusaders and colonizers were helped by their undoubted 
technological superiority. It was “the brilliant glitter of their arms” that the 
native populations most feared.The response of native society began with resis- 
tance: “the laws we inherited from our fathers we will not give up; we are 
content with the religion we have. ...”? War was followed by the rebellion of 
defeated Slavic leaders, a rebellion against both economic dependence and 
religious subjugation. As one Slavic leader put it, “You all know what great 
calamities and what oppression have come upon our people through the vio- 
lent might which the Duke of Saxony has exerted. He had taken from us the 
inheritance of our fathers and settled foreigners in all its bounds. ... No one 
save me thinks of the gods of our nation or wishes to raise up its ruins. Again 
pluck up your courage, O men who are the remnants of the Slavic race, and 


resume your daring spirit.”"° 


In the end, the combination of superior technol- 
ogy, ideological pressure, and massive population settlement brought about the 
conversion of the native population and the absorption of those who survived. 
By the late 1170s, we are told that “all the country of the Slavs was now, 
through the help of God, all made, as it were, into one colony of Saxons. And 
cities and villages were built, and the number of ministers of Christ multi- 
plied.’”"! The Slavic population had been reduced in number, as some were 
killed, others were pushed into different areas, and others were sold as slaves. 
Those who survived were assimilated, and their culture was supplanted by the 
western European culture that was brought in by the German church. New 
German principalities appeared in the areas between the Elbe and the Vistula 


? Pomeranians to Otto, bishop of Bamberg, in 1127, in Thompson (1928: 431), here 
quoting the monk Herbord. 

© Helmold (1935: 256), here quoting an address of Pribislav to the Slavs. 

"Thompson (1928: 513), quoting Helmold. For full text, see Helmold (1935: 252— 
282). 
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Rivers: Holstein, Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Pomerania. Similar phenomena 
occurred in the conquest and colonization of Prussia, most particularly eastern 
Prussia, which was heavily Germanized in the late thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, with the influx of colonists, the extermination or expulsion of some 
Prussian tribes, and the assimilation of others. In all of these cases, the perti- 
nent variables included technological and military superiority on the part of 
the colonizers, heavy immigration, and an uncompromising religious approach 
(Christianssen 1980: 100-104; Johnson 1975: 545-585). On the part of the 
native population, there is a sequence of resistance, rebellion, conversion, and 
eventual assimilation. In the end, the conquerors supplanted native society. 

A third pattern of medieval colonization is exemplified by the Latin King- 
dom of Jerusalem, which was established in the late eleventh century and lasted 
until 1291. Here, too, a foreign—military and later also commercial—group 
settled as conquerors, amid a local population that included Jews, Muslims, and 
native Christians of different sects. The first western European approach was 
that of extermination of at least part of the native population, that is, the Mus- 
lims.This approach was short-lived indeed, having been put into practice only 
at the moment of the conquest of Jerusalem, when the Muslim population of 
the city was massacred. But Jerusalem, as the locus of Christian and especially 
crusader fanaticism, was a special case; and the moment was a special one too, 
since the First Crusade had been nourished by descriptions of the Muslims as, 
variously, inhuman, semi-human, and an apocalyptic enemy. As the European 
settlements developed, extermination of the enemy was not an option that was 
tried. Nor was there massive immigration of western Europeans into the con- 
quered lands of Syria and Palestine. Indeed, the relative paucity of European 
settlers was one of the defining characteristics of this state and society. What 
was established here was an exploitative regime, with significant separation 
between the rulers and the ruled: the rulers kept their culture and language and 
institutions and, what is most important, a monopoly on political power. Con- 
tact with the native rural population, whether Muslim or Christian, was pri- 
marily of a fiscal nature: the colonists were not even resident landlords. The 
native village communities, at the same time, retained their structure, with 
their own native courts and judges, and their own head men who were respon- 
sible for security and for the collection of taxes. Nor did the systems of cultiva- 
tion or settlement of the local population change. There was greater contact 
between natives and colonists in the towns, but this had very little impact on 
the native population. So there were two separate and unequal societies, with 
undoubted points of contact which, however, were not of an essential nature. 
True, the colonists acquired some Eastern habits in food and housing; their 
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military architecture profited a great deal from the expertise of native masons; 
and in ideological terms, they became, as a group, more tolerant of different 
cultures than were their counterparts in western Europe. But they retained 
their language, their high culture, and, above all, their separateness in terms of 
administration and politics, creating a superstructure to which the native popu- 
lation had no access. The two societies met in peace at the level of economics, 
and in hostility at the level of warfare, but there was no true assimilation on 
either side. As far as the native population is concerned, it is interesting that, in 
this crusading state, there was not even a concerted effort to convert the Mus- 
lims or the native Christians, who were heretics in the eyes of the Western 
conquerors.'* The impact of the colonizers on native society was important 
primarily to the extent that native agriculture was forced to focus on particular 
cash crops, for which there was a market in Europe.'? But this was less the 
result of the colonization of Syria and Palestine and more the result of the 
creation of a Mediterranean system of exchange, driven by the needs of Italian 
commerce. 

The type of colonial state and society introduced by western Europeans in 
the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem was particularly fragile. Its continued exis- 
tence depended upon the tolerance of the native population which, in turn, 
was directly and negatively correlated with the degree of unity and strength of 
the surrounding Muslim populations.'* When the Muslims became united under 
charismatic leaders, the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem collapsed. What were the 
factors that led to the adoption of this fragile system? For one thing, there were 
the mechanics of conquest: this took place very rapidly, and its very rapidity 
meant that it neither depended on the native population nor was it attended 
with even partial, piecemeal, assimilation. Secondly, the absence of massive 
settlement was surely an important factor, and had the obvious effect that the 
conquerors remained a small minority. This could have led them to choose 
assimilation with the native population. However, that theoretical choice— 
which, historically, was adopted by, for example, the Franks in the area which 
today is France, or the Normans in England—was made impossible by the 
constituent ideology of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem. This state owed its 


2 This interpretation adopts and derives from the views most eloquently set forth by 
Joshua Prawer (1975).There are other views, which stress the aspects of assimilation of the 
conquerors. For an example, see LaMonte (1940-41). 

8 On this, see Ashtor (1983: 24, 173ff 1976: 240ff). On the topic, see also Kedar 
(1992). Ashtor has also discussed the negative impact of European trade on the manufac- 
tures of the Near and Middle East. 

“For an intriguing study of the organization of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, its 
internal contradictions, and the international exigencies, see Ben-Ami (1969). 
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very creation to religion, and its continued existence was dependent upon 
waves of crusades from Europe. Therefore, a rapid assimilation with the native 
population was impossible, even though part of that population was Christian 
(albeit heretical) and thus had many points of similarity with the conquerors.A 
long-term process of assimilation was rendered impossible by a third major 
factor: unlike the situation in the Slavic lands of the Baltic, the colonizers had 
no technological superiority over the native population, indeed quite the con- 
trary was true. That, coupled with the hostility that was cultivated by the colo- 
nizers, and with the effect of the conquest upon the large Muslim populations 
outside the kingdom, who were galvanized into action, brought about the end 
of the kingdom before long-term factors could come into effect. Thus the 
westerners could not supplant or eradicate native society, and could not, be- 
cause of circumstances and their own ideology, make the historical choice of 
assimilation. 

What is the relevance of all this to the topic at hand? A number of connec- 
tions, superficial or profound, have been made with great eloquence by other 
scholars. I will not dwell on facile and well-known connections. It is a still 
impressive but by now unsurprising fact that Columbus sailed with a well- 
annotated copy of Marco Polo, and found the earthly Paradise at the mouth of 
the Orinoco River. Years ago, Eileen Power remarked that this is the most 
important miracle of Marco Polo: alive, in the thirteenth century, he discov- 
ered China; dead, in the fifteenth century, he discovered America (Power 1926: 
124-158). It is also not necessary to insist on the cliché that Prince Henry the 
Navigator, who is above all responsible for creating the preconditions for Por- 
tuguese expansion, went in search of spices, infidels to convert, and Prester 
John to discover. At a more complex level, scholars have traced the transfer of 
techniques and personnel from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic states, espe- 
cially Spain and Portugal, in the fifteenth century (Heers 1961; Fernandez- 
Armesto 1987: 96-148, 203-222). They have insisted, and rightly so, on the 
versatility of the Genoese, who reoriented their trading activities, when the 
need arose, from luxury items to bulk commodities, and built up a trade com- 
plex that depended heavily on the Atlantic-bordering states; they immigrated 
into the Iberian Peninsula, and behaved as merchants had done in the past: 
settled down, became bilingual, married with the local population, even be- 
came officeholders (Fernandez-Armesto 1987: 113).They brought with them 
techniques acquired in the Mediterranean for trading and settlement compa- 
nies, banks, contracts, and they revitalized the economy of the Iberian Penin- 
sula. The same scholars have also pointed to the transfer of the production of 
certain commodities from the eastern Mediterranean to the Madeiras and the 
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Canaries, and then eventually to the Americas: this is most obviously the case 
with sugar cultivation, which had been flourishing in Cyprus with slave labor, 
and was then introduced by the Genoese into Sicily, Portugal, the Madeiras, 
the Canaries, the Cape Verde islands, until it was brought to Haiti. All of these 
lines of filiation have been established, and there is no reason for me to dwell 
on them. 

Historians, too, have made the connection between the crusading move- 
ment and the discovery and settlement of the Americas: thus Friedrich Heer 
suggests that “the discovery of America was .. . itself a unique latter-day prod- 
uct of the European crusading movement, whose fervour was so quick to die 
down, but was kindled again and again with consequences no one could have 
foreseen” (Heer 1962: 122). 

Given all of these connections, by now well established, what strikes me 
when I contemplate the medieval legacy of the late fifteenth century are cer- 
tain broad traits. Primarily, I suppose, thinking about this topic brought home 
to me the great diversity of the medieval experience of expansion and coloni- 
zation. Western European thought and practice run the gamut of possibilities 
from separation to assimilation. The conversion and extinction of populations 
with which they came into contact were contemplated, discussed, and some- 
times put into practice. Whether they were put into practice depended consid- 
erably on the numerical and political strength of the native peoples in question. 
Both of these sets of attitudes are also part of a particular way of approaching 
the “Other”: the “Other” has to change, to give up his distinguishing traits in 
order to be allowed to survive. Much of western European expansion and 
settlement is premised on this profound intolerance, which was formalized and 
institutionalized in the Middle Ages, mostly in connection with the crusading 
movement.The idea of perpetual crusade as a way of unifying the world under 
western European domination is one of the largest legacies of medieval west- 
ern Europe, all the more dangerous because it was promoted and espoused by 
the carriers of ideology—the church—and by a number of medieval kings. Yet 
it was the same society that produced divergent views, capable of different 
ramifications. It was the same society that said that infidel rulers have no right 
to hold land legitimately (so the canonist Hostiensis), and that produced indi- 
viduals who argued that they could, and that therefore the Christians could not 
dispossess them (so the Pope Innocent IV). The debate was far from irrelevant 
to the debates that followed the Spanish expansion into America (Elliott 1964: 
45-50). It was also the same society that produced varying patterns of coloni- 
zation: from the unsuccessful, untenable closed system of the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem, to the porous system of the mercantile colonies, where contact 
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between European merchants and native populations was constant, and where 
the native societies (in a number of cases, but by no means in all) adapted to the 
new conditions by participating in them, although never fully. It seems to me 
that in terms of the contact of western Europeans and other peoples in the 
Middle Ages, we have a variety of responses to European intrusion: from a 
basically unchanged fabric of native societies (the Latin Kingdom of Jerusa- 
lem), to economic adaptation, to a certain degree of cultural integration, to, 
finally, annihilation. And it also seems to me that symbiosis was easier in the 
merchant colonies, and that by the same token the adaptations of native society 
were more considerable, even if restricted to particular kinds of activity. 

The question then arises, whether one can isolate more precisely the con- 
stituent factors of each of these different colonial experiences. Let me say at the 
outset that I do not believe it possible to set up a predictive model, that is, one 
that would establish categories capable of predicting what would happen in 
other situations. Predictability and inevitability are rendered impossible by the 
fact that each situation is the result of the interplay of many factors on both 
sides; the permutations allow for similarities between historical experiences, 
but hardly for model building. That having been said, it is, nevertheless, pos- 
sible and useful to identify the factors that eventually determine colonial atti- 
tudes and native response; overall, there is a dialectic relationship between the 
colonizers and the native populations, in which each factor may have a differ- 
ent effect, depending on the other factors operating at the same time. On the 
colonists’ side of the relationship, ideology seems to play an overwhelmingly 
important role in creating a predisposition toward assimilation, annihilation, or 
separation. Yet the translation of ideological position into action is itself deter- 
mined by other factors, so that the same aggressive Christianity acted differ- 
ently upon the pagan populations of the Baltic and the Muslim populations of 
Syria and Palestine. Economic factors play an important role, different accord- 
ing to whether the colonizer participates in an extractive system (agriculture, 
mining) or in a system of exchange. The numerical strength of the colonizers is 
undoubtedly important but, once again, its effects vary: the small number of 
colonists in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem created a closed, exclusionist, 
defensive system, while the small number of Venetian colonists in Crete were 
eventually assimilated. Finally, the conditions of conquest—the rapidity of con- 
quest, the patterns of settlement that followed it—can help determine the out- 
come.As far as the native populations are concerned, their part in the relationship 
is conditioned by a variety and combination of factors. Numerical strength is 
important, but perhaps more important is the degree of social complexity. A 
complex society in Crete was able easily to assimilate the colonizers, whereas 
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the more simple social structures of some of the Baltic populations gave in to 
the technological and institutional superiority of the German crusaders. Active 
resistance, a form of reaction by the native population, also in turn becomes a 
factor influencing the colonial experience, since it plays a dynamic role in the 
relationship between colonizers and native populations. There is, finally, an 
external component which is also important: the connection of the colonists 
and/or the native populations with outside populations, cultures, institutions, 
or states. The crusaders’ links with western Europe on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the fact that Muslim leaders outside the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
saw themselves as the protectors of the Muslims of the kingdom and of the 
Muslim holy places, were of primary importance in determining the fate of 
that state and society. Similarly, but with different effect, the native population 
of Crete kept up its resistance for about a hundred and fifty years, partly be- 
cause there was an Orthodox Christian state—the Byzantine Empire—to which 
Crete had once belonged and which from time to time gave the population a 
shadowy support. The various factors I have identified here were important, or 
even crucial, in shaping colonial experiences; but the exercise of identification 
is valuable primarily because it shows the complexity and variety of historical 
situations, rather than because it permits neat categorizations. 

These many experiences, and that varied ideological baggage, were all be- 
queathed by the medieval phase of expansion to the late fifteenth century. 
What aspects of it were dominant in the attitudes and practices of the coloniz- 
ers of the Americas I do not know, nor is it the focus of this symposium as I 
understand it. 

I was, however, interested to see in a number of papers that diversity of 
attitude is recognized as having played an important role in the colonizing 
experience (for example, Burkhart, this volume). Certain questions which were 
in my mind before the symposium remain open, although partial answers have 
been supplied by the papers at the conference. First, one wonders to what 
aspect of the Spaniards’ varied ideological baggage the response of native soci- 
eties was directed, and whether Guaman Poma de Ayala’s appeal to the social 
and political constructs of the colonists (discussed by MacCormack, this vol- 
ume) is the same type of response as the compilation of titulos, and the ceremo- 
nies of the Nahuas (discussed by Wood and Burkhart). Secondly, it is quite 
clear that in the colonial period native societies in the Americas were resilient 
and kept basic structures and ideas alive, though couched in a new vocabulary. 
The intriguing question in my mind is about the extent to which the attitude 
of the colonists was also influenced by this response, and therefore about the 
depth of the dialectic relationship. The response, or, more accurately, the re- 
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sponses, of the Spaniards to Nahua Christianization is a case in which such a 
dialogue between attitudes and responses is evident; | wonder how widespread 
such phenomena were. Thirdly, I was interested in finding out whether the 
patterns of change in the native traditions and in the structural contexts within 
which indigenous traditions and new elements came to be integrated into 
uniquely colonial systems have structural similarities in the patterns of response 
of colonized societies in the Middle Ages. I cannot say that I have found an 
answer to this question, or indeed that Iam much further along in the quest for 
an answer. That is only to be expected, since a real answer would have to take 
into account the varieties of the New World experience as well as those of the 
Old World, and therefore is too daunting a task, perhaps more interesting in 
the pursuit than in the achievement. 
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N THE CONTACT EPISODES BETWEEN PEOPLES of the Western Hemisphere and 

Europeans, the nature and rate of cultural change on the indigenous side 

(change which does not usually preclude survival and continuity) seem to 
depend primarily on two things: first, the degree of similarity, that is, 
convergence, between the two cultures involved; second, the type and extent 
of contact between the bearers of the two cultures, for cultures can meet only 
through the medium of living, breathing individuals. This second element is 
actually dependent in part on the first. Without a quite strong convergence, 
there can be little normal, peaceful, mutually meaningful contact between the 
members of two separate societies. Cultural convergence is also an element in 
the attraction of outsiders, bringing in larger numbers of Europeans and 
intensifying contact. Europeans could build on societies structured somewhat 
similarly to their own and hence draw greater economic benefit from them. 
Economic benefit, especially leverage on the economy of Europe, was the 
motor of Iberian emigration, so that the characteristics of indigenous populations 
were by no means the only factor causing the Europeans to crowd into some 
regions and avoid others. As it happened, silver and similarity coincided 
reasonably well; until the late eighteenth century, the great bulk of Spanish 
immigration (which was also the majority of total European immigration) went 
to Mexico and the central Andes. It is the experience of this core, the central 
areas per se, where the most Europeans confronted the largest indigenous 
populations and where elements of convergence were strongest, with which I 
am concerned. 


An earlier, unannotated version of this paper appeared in Mester, the student journal of the 
Department of Spanish and Portuguese, University of California, Los Angeles. I wish to 
express my thanks to Kimberly Gauderman, who has joined me in studying Quechua and 
has been instrumental in procuring and copying dictionaries and grammars. 
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I am not, of course, the first or the last with such an interest, which has long 
dominated and continues to dominate the more or less Latin Americanist 
ethnohistorical literature, including the papers in the present volume. My par- 
ticular angle has to do with identifying, analyzing, and following the evolution 
of a people’s concepts and basic structures across a broad spectrum, not so 
much in their conscious statements on such matters as through their many 
types of records, often mundane, in which they use their vocabulary and reveal 
their thoughts more unselfconsciously. Such work naturally requires records 
written in the languages of the people involved at the time and place of inter- 
est. | have worked for years with the Nahuas less because of their centrality 
than because they have left us a large corpus of alphabetic texts in Nahuatl, 
written by themselves, in every nook and cranny of central Mexico from around 
1540 to the late eighteenth century. In searching for cases to be used for com- 
parison with the Nahuas—and that is the enterprise toward which I am gradu- 
ally turning—lI again must follow the trail of language; this time, for practical 
reasons, with more attention to the existence of scholarship that can guide me. 

Yucatan and Yucatecan Maya leap out of the crowd of non-Nahua 
Mesoamerican languages and peoples. All Mesoamerican groups shared in the 
region’s preconquest writing traditions, and all took up alphabetic writing after 
the conquest to some extent or other; Kevin Terraciano has located and is 
working with a mass of documents in Mixtec, for example.' The Yucatecans’ 
Mayan cousins in Guatemala may equal them in the size of raw documentary 
heritage—though Matthew Restall (n.d.) is finding Yucatan apparently as thickly 
documented through indigenous texts as the Nahua world—but they lack the 
philological and linguistic tradition stretching from Ralph Roys (1939) to 
Victoria Bricker (1981) and Frances Karttunen (1985). 

The third most accessible language of the sedentary peoples, at the moment, 
is Quechua. George Urioste (1983), now joined by Frank Salomon (Salomon 
and Urioste 1991), has edited the legends of Huarochiri, and has made the 
Quechua in Guaman Poma’s chronicle accessible (Guaman Poma 1980); Bruce 
Mannheim (1991) has discussed the entire available corpus, drawing many lin- 
guistic and other conclusions from it. What is absent from the known writings 
in Quechua is the large body of mundane documents in Nahuatl and Yucatecan 
Maya written by native speakers for other native speakers and not done under 


' Terraciano, a doctoral student in history at UCLA, is far advanced on a dissertation 
that amounts to a general cultural and social history of the Mixtec region across the 
postconquest centuries, based primarily on sources in Mixtec he discovered. Terraciano is 
extensively examining language contact phenomena; shortly we should be able to add the 
Mixtec example to the others. 
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Spanish auspices. None of the material studied to date has that character, and 
without it many things that are an open book in Mesoamerica can never be 
known. 

The situation may change, however, and in a certain sense has already begun 
to. George Urioste has in his possession photocopies of some twenty pages of 
mundane Quechua of unknown archival provenience but undoubted authen- 
ticity, recorded by a clerk of the indigenous town of Chuschi in the central 
Peruvian highlands in 1679, consisting of complaints about the parish priest 
and extracts from local church or municipal records. The hand, tone, and lan- 
guage are very comparable with those of Mesoamerican records of the same 
genre and time. I will not be able to analyze these papers in appropriate detail 
here, not only because of my still small competence in Quechua, but also 
because, though Urioste gave me a copy of the materials a few years back, I do 
not feel that I have the right to make extensive public use of them. I will only 
mention an interesting detail or two and carry out some general comparisons 
with better known, if more rarefied, Quechua writings. The implications of 
the existence of the Chuschi papers, however, are enormous. The documents 
are in a practiced hand and follow mature conventions; the only conclusion 
one can draw is that this indigenous writer had long been in the habit of 
putting municipal and other records on paper in Quechua, and further that he 
cannot have been operating in a vacuum. There must have been others, in 
other places and times. We have every reason to think that a large mundane 
Quechua documentation existed in the seventeenth century and perhaps ear- 
lier and later. What has come of it is another matter, and the fact that so little 
has surfaced after so much searching is not a cause for optimism. 

Though chosen for pragmatic reasons of linguistic accessibility, Yucatan and 
the central Andes make an excellent counterweight to central Mexico on other 
grounds as well, not only because they have been much and well studied on the 
basis of Spanish materials, but because Yucatan can legitimately represent the 
south of Mexico; it is culturally distinct from the center in several ways and was 
less directly influenced by Spaniards than either central Mexico or Peru, while 
the Andes, on the other hand, represent an entirely distinct culture area—the 
other half of the world of Western Hemisphere high civilizations. 


THE NAHUA CASE 
I will not enter into any detail here, because, on the one hand, I have been 


expounding the evolution of the Nahuas for a few years now, and have done so 
at length in a pair of books I recently published (Lockhart 1991, 1992), so that 
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the essence of the matter may well already have reached the ears of the reader; 
and, on the other hand, a full analysis would be far too lengthy. 

In brief, Nahua reactions or adaptations to the Spanish presence have the 
character of a broad, semiautonomous, and in large part subconscious process 
in which the Nahua component is as important as the Hispanic component— 
we are not dealing with simple imposition, and absolutely not with imposition 
by fiat. The process advances across the entire cultural spectrum in a parallel, 
often reciprocally reinforcing fashion. Over the postconquest centuries, three 
stages emerge quite sharply: Stage 1, a generation of little cultural change; 
Stage 2, about a hundred years from around 1545-50 to 1640-50, a time when 
change affected predominantly corporations, and Hispanic elements entered 
Nahua frameworks as discrete items; and Stage 3, after 1650 until today, a time 
of personal interpenetration of the two societies and more intimate, structure- 
altering change. The accompanying table, from my book The Nahuas After the Con- 
quest (1992), can give some notion of the nature and scope of the phenomenon. 

Language was crucial both to the investigation of the process and to its inner 
development. It was in the language of the texts the Nahuas wrote that the 
stages first presented themselves, and it is perhaps there that they can be seen 
most clearly. Structural changes in various realms of life manifested themselves 
to a large extent in altered concepts embodied in new or adjusted vocabulary. 
Thus my comparative undertaking must begin with language; I will briefly 
characterize the linguistic aspect of the stages. 

Stage 1 involved describing introduced phenomena with the resources of 
native vocabulary and naming mechanisms, resulting in extensions and neolo- 
gisms rather than loans (other than the borrowing of proper names). Stage 2 
involved massive borrowing of Spanish vocabulary in the areas of new species 
and items, role definitions, economic, political, and religious concepts and 
procedures, and measurements of all kinds. But virtually all loans were gram- 
matically nouns. Loans were naturalized phonologically and to an extent se- 
mantically; grammar and syntax could hardly be said to have changed. In Stage 
3, as the result of large-scale bilingualism, Spanish verbs and particles were 
borrowed; idioms were translated, with some Nahuatl words becoming auto- 
matic equivalents of Spanish words in the process; Spanish sounds were ac- 
quired; new types of nouns were borrowed, including words for blood relatives 
and terms for which close equivalents already existed. 

As stated, across the centuries adjustments in a large array of cultural realms 
ran parallel to those in language. Let us take one example, of special interest 
because the phenomenon projects partly into the Hispanic world and can be 
detected even in situations where we have no access to indigenous-language 
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sources—Spanish procurement of temporary indigenous labor. In Stage 1, the 
central Mexican encomienda (grant of the tribute and labor of an Indian group 
to a Spaniard) was in a monopoly position, diverting the indigenous coatequitl, 
or draft rotary labor, to the purposes of the encomendero through the authority 
of the ruler of the local ethnic state, the altepet!. At the beginning of Stage 2, 
the encomienda lost its labor rights, and in a system called the repartimiento, in- 
digenous workers channeled through the coatequitl were assigned ad hoc for 
brief periods to any Spaniard showing need for them. Close to the time of 
Stage 3, the repartimiento collapsed in turn, and Spanish employers and indig- 
enous temporary workers negotiated as individuals, outside the corporate frame- 
work.The complementary nature of the language and labor developments will 
be readily seen. For example, Nahuas of Stage 2, who understood a number of 
common Spanish terms, were more ready for contact with a broader range of 
Spanish employers in smaller groups, with less elaborate indigenous supervi- 
sion; conversely, the change in the type of contact involved in the repartimiento 
caused more Nahuas to hear Spanish in everyday life, reinforcing Stage 2 lin- 
guistic developments and pointing toward Stage 3.Thus a thick web of recip- 
rocally reinforcing phenomena helped the process along at any given point. 


THE LOGIC OF THE STAGES 


The three stages among the Nahuas have sufficient clarity, breadth of spec- 
trum, and cross-regional uniformity as to suggest that they might represent a 
universal aspect of the contact of cultures, at least on the indigenous side of 
large-scale conquests or intrusions, as with the Gauls and the Romans or the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Norman French. If so, why has such a thing not been 
frequently noted? One possible reason is that the vast majority of cases of cul- 
ture contact occur between peoples who already know each other, or at least 
know similar peoples, and who have already made adjustments and even be- 
long within a single overarching cultural framework, depriving the process of 
the distinct starting point and sharp focus it possesses when two peoples meet 
who have been entirely out of touch, whether directly or indirectly, for many 
millenia. (Surely many of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and Europe were foreign 
to one another, even unknown to one another, but they shared things as basic 
as iron, the horse, and disease microbes; and however distant they might be, a 
continuum of social and cultural contact across the vast expanse of the Old 
World had existed unbroken from prehistoric times.) 

Something a bit similar to the Nahua stages is reported from North America, 
involving a different European nationality and indigenous groups very differ- 
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ently constituted from the Nahuas. On the basis of work with dictionaries, the 
historian James Axtell (in a lecture given at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, June 1992) reports a difference in the linguistic reaction of the 
Iroquois and the more coastal peoples, despite the fact that all belonged to the 
same language family. The Iroquois handled European introductions through 
descriptions using native vocabulary, whereas the others borrowed many En- 
glish words (often phonologically and morphologically assimilated). That is, by 
the time dictionaries were being made, the isolated Iroquois were still in Stage 
1, while the coastal peoples, who had had much more extensive contact with 
the English, were in Stage 2 (presumably having been in Stage 1 earlier). 

Let us examine, then, the logic of the Nahua stages to see if there is any- 
thing about them that would distinguish the process in principle from a seam- 
less continuum. If we take the stages as corresponding to degrees of 
contact—contact being defined as routine, peaceful personal interaction—we 
can say that, in addition to a general increase over the entire centuries-long 
process, Stage 1 corresponds to essentially no contact, Stage 2 to contact through 
formal corporate groups, and Stage 3 to contact through individuals. The same 
distinctions can be made in terms of language: in Stage 1, the Nahuas, even 
when thrown together with the Spaniards, only saw them or perhaps heard the 
sounds from their mouths, but did not understand what they were saying; in 
Stage 2, they understood largely through intermediaries and translators; in Stage 
3, they understood directly. Stage 3 is the time of substantial bilingualism. In 
cultural phenomena more generally, Stage 1 represents no change (that is, no 
structural mental/cultural adjustment, however great the transformation of the 
external facts of the overall system). Stage 2 represents above all corporate 
change, with political, religious, and economic institutions coming to terms 
with Hispanic culture; during this time, indigenous corporations generally flour- 
ished. Usually, Hispanic elements were placed within a little-changed indig- 
enous framework. Stage 3 represents change above all at the level of the 
individual; indigenous corporations experienced stress and fragmentation, and 
newly incorporated Hispanic elements began to alter the indigenous cultural 
framework itself. Clearly the entire process can be imagined as an unbroken 
continuum or progression, and even in the Nahua case there are plenty of long 
transitions from one phase to another, as well as different tempi in different 
realms of life. But the three stages do have enough of a basis in logical, expect- 
able distinctions that one is moved at least to look for them elsewhere. One 
might expect, as indeed I still do, that variants of them will reappear in various 
situations, hastened by the presence of large numbers of Europeans and slowed 
by the opposite, more distinct or less, depending on local factors such as the 
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geographical distribution of the two parties in the area and their relative cul- 
tural constitution. 


THE MAYA OF YUCATAN 


Many of the relevant linguistic facts for Yucatan have already been worked 
out by Frances Karttunen in her Nahuatl and Maya in Contact with Spanish 
(1985). I myself have intermittently pored over Roys’ Titles of Ebtun (1939) 
across the years, and I have profited from the document collection, transcrip- 
tion, and study of loanwords carried out recently by Matthew Restall in his 
dissertation work (n.d.). 

What we might expect, at least to the extent of testing it, is that Yucatecan 
Maya would go through a process closely analogous to that seen in Nahuatl but 
later or more slowly, in view of the smaller relative presence of Spaniards. To a 
great extent, this expectation is borne out. The significant body of loanwords 
entering Maya from the sixteenth through the eighteenth centuries was consti- 
tuted very much like Stage 2 loans in Nahuatl and included a great many of the 
very same words (Karttunen 1985: 51-58). Loans were assimilated phono- 
logically in exactly the same manner as in Nahuatl (Karttunen 1985: 57-58). 
Particles and verbs were borrowed only later, just as in Nahuatl, and they are 
not found, it appears, until well into the eighteenth century, a hundred years or 
so later than in Nahuatl texts (Karttunen 1985: 59-61). Among the particles, 
hasta, “until, as far as,’ was prominent, as it was in Nahuatl (Karttunen 1985: 
65). Verbs were borrowed using the infinitive as an invariant nominal stem, to 
which an indigenous verbalizer was added, plus normal inflectional endings— 
again, just as in Nahuatl (Karttunen 1985: 59). In Maya too, Spanish sounds 
were gradually acquired in the late period. (For many of the above points, see 
also Restall n.d.: 410-421, 505-512.) 

If we look for differences in the process, they are not lacking, in some cases 
perhaps only apparent, attributable to the nature of the evidence, but in others 
surely involving substance. So far there is little sign of a distinct Stage 1.The 
first known documents in Maya are already in the equivalent of Stage 2. It is 
true that a word such as tzimin, “tapir,’ for “horse,” puts us in mind of Nahuatl 
macatl, “deer,” for the same animal, a prominent feature of Stage 1 among the 
Nahuas (Lockhart 1992: 270—272).The retention of tzimin over centuries (see 
Restall n.d.: 419) might be seen as consonant with generally slower movement 
in the Maya sphere, but I would not make too much of such a notion, since 
Nahuatl retained several Stage 1 expressions for European animals indefinitely 
even though it did soon go over to a loanword for horse. Since early documen- 
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tation and lexical work are more scarce for Maya than for Nahuatl, it could be 
that a fully developed Stage 1 in Maya would simply escape our notice. 

It must give us pause, however, to note that although not very numerous, 
alphabetic documents in Maya are extant from the third quarter of the six- 
teenth century, polished in calligraphy, conventions, and vocabulary, with all 
the diagnostic traits of Nahuatl’s Stage 2. Thus Maya would appear to have 
reached a crucial phase right on the heels of Nahuatl, and in relative terms 
actually earlier, since the whole Yucatecan experience with the Spaniards got 
off to a perceptibly later start. A very short time indeed would be left for a 
Stage 1 a la Nahuatl. 

Here we see the first of several indications that although there were a pro- 
gression and sequence over the centuries in contact phenomena in the Maya 
language, and the thrust and content of that progression were much as in Nahuatl, 
the stages were not as distinct. In view of the relative paucity of sixteenth- 
century Maya writing and, at the same time, its advanced and polished nature, 
one is nearly forced to imagine that the Stage 2 culture reflected in it initially 
aftected only some people in some places, leaving others in something perhaps 
like Stage 1 for an unknown period of time.” In that case, the two stages would 
be in large measure simultaneous, lacking the impressive uniform, region-wide 
sequence of the Nahua world, where developments varied by region hardly as 
much as a decade, and relatively humble people in remote corners were quite 
au courant. Indeed, under the hypothesized conditions among the Maya, it would 
be artificial to speak of stages at all. 

Extant Maya documents of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, much 
of the eighteenth, and even to a large extent the early nineteenth century are, 
however, fully describable by the characteristics of Nahuatl’s Stage 2 (see Restall 
n.d.: 411-418, and text examples on pp. 448-464; Roys 1939). At the same 
time, such noteworthy stability represents another important difference be- 
tween the two evolutions. Nahua documents can be dated fairly wel—not that 
there is generally a need to do so—by stylistic and linguistic criteria even within 
Stage 2, which was barely a hundred years. Maya documents tend to have a 
notable sameness of vocabulary and documentary conventions over a very long 
period of time. The main trend one notices is a certain evolution in calligraphy 
and orthography (less, however, than among the Nahuas). If there was change 
during this time, it must have been more diffusion than progression. Essen- 


2 Nancy Farriss has tellingly suggested that climatic conditions probably account for the 
relative lack of sixteenth-century texts; most of those known to exist are preserved in 
Spain. The corpus could thus once have been much larger. Restall (n.d.: 414) speculates 
that almost all legal, religious, and political terminology was adopted before 1600. 
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tially, the long, stable period, except for its early start, does tend to confirm 
one’s expectation of slower movement and later development in Yucatan. 

Eventually, as I have already mentioned, the symptoms of Nahuatl’s Stage 
3—loan verbs and particles, and phonological change—do make their appear- 
ance; the new loans surface around the mid-eighteenth century, as I under- 
stand Karttunen. The timing, some hundred years later than with Nahuatl, fits 
well with the notion of a similar process in both culture areas, expectably de- 
layed in the case of Yucatan. But the manner in which the change took place is 
very different. Though Nahuatl’s transition from Stage 2 to Stage 3 can be seen 
as stretching over thirty or forty years in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
by the end of that time the language was strongly affected in every dimension 
across the entire macroregion. Among the Maya, on the other hand, phenom- 
ena of the new type are found scattered here and there in relative isolation, 
temporally and spatially, with most texts still hardly changed from the long, 
stable period. Even the quite numerous texts of the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century can hardly be assigned to the equivalent of Stage 3. Matthew 
Restall, who has compiled a loanword list from what is doubtless the most 
extensive exploration among mundane postconquest Maya documents to date, 
reports in all the texts he has covered no particles at all and a loan verb or two 
only in the infinitive, used nominally (this quite early; n.d.: 414). The texts of 
the Cruzob, later into the nineteenth century, do have more of a Stage 3 feel 
(Bricker 1981: appendix), and today Maya fully meets the requirements of 
Stage 3.A hundred years or more of transition from the second to the third 
phase again raises the likelihood of numbers of people at a different point in the 
process simultaneously, for an extended period of time, and once more high- 
lights the differences between the clear stages of the Nahuas and the Maya 
experience. 

Above I said that Maya shows close equivalents of the Nahua Stage 3 phe- 
nomena, as indeed it does, but our evidence about one important aspect—the 
calques by which the Nahuas translated Spanish idioms—is so slight as to make 
us wonder if they were lacking, at least until recently. There are some hints, 
such as the phrase calle chumuc, the equivalent of calle en medio, “across the 
street” (some examples in Restall n.d.: 333). Perhaps closer examination will 
find more idiom translation than is immediately obvious. But even today, Maya 
seems to indicate possession in traditional ways, remaining without a full equiva- 
lent of Spanish tener, “to have,’ whereas Nahuatl, starting early in Stage 2, 
developed its verb pia, “to guard, have custody, hold,” first to mean simply 
possession and then in Stage 3 to take on all the other meanings and uses of tener. 
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I will devote only a few words to the broader cultural picture; some of the 
relevant developments are just beginning to be studied, and I am at the present 
moment not fully conversant with all the studies that have been done (a lack I 
hope to remedy with time). Given that the documentary corpus in Maya tends 
to show the language in a state closely comparable to Nahuatl’s Stage 2 from 
the second half of the sixteenth century all the way through the eighteenth, 
one could look for a similar longevity of other traits associated with Stage 2 in 
central Mexico. Both Nancy Farriss (1984) and Marta Hunt (n.d., 1976) have 
already pointed out the tendency of Yucatan to retain certain characteristics 
longer than central Mexico. 

The encomienda lasted as a meaningful institution into the late eighteenth 
century in Yucatan, far longer than in central Mexico, where it faded drastically 
well before the onset of Stage 3 in the mid-seventeenth century. The labor 
picture is not yet clear to me. The Yucatecan encomienda lost its labor power, but 
I have not been able to determine when this actually happened (see Farriss 
1984: 47-56). Over most of the stretch of time involved, a system of draft labor 
comparable to the central Mexican repartimiento persisted, as one would expect 
in a Stage 2. But labor for Spaniards was far less basic than in central Mexico, 
and the production of tribute goods far more. Given the different nature of the 
two economies, the long-lasting tribute goods obligation is perhaps the true 
parallel to the Stage 2 repartimiento among the Nahuas. 

Maya municipalities did not noticeably fragment in our time period as their 
Nahua equivalents did in Stage 3, nor did personal names evolve into a com- 
plex system involving elements of Spanish origin (instead staying as Nahua 
names had been in early Stage 2 or even Stage 1). Some Spanish kinship terms 
were borrowed, but one does not see the transformation of same-generation 
terms found in Nahuatl sources. More or less historical writing in Maya con- 
tinued to be in close contact with the preconquest legacy; in this it was like 
Nahua annals of Stage 2, not Stage 3, and songs were written down in the 
eighteenth century, a practice that ceased among the Nahuas in mid-Stage 2. 
The large monastery churches of Yucatan were apparently not supplemented 
by a plethora of sub-parish churches as in Nahua Stage 3. No Virgin of Guadalupe 
seems to have appeared on the horizon (if the movement of the Cruzob is any 
parallel, it came only later, into the nineteenth century). We have, then, a 
reasonable list of close parallels to the Nahuas’ Stage 2 over the long time 
during which the language continued to show Stage 2 traits, suggesting the 
same interrelation and congruence across the board as with the Nahuas. 

Some of these traits, however, have little or nothing to do with any cultural 
progression or sequence; they follow rather from the nature of Maya sociocul- 
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tural organization. The Yucatecan Maya polities failed to fragment not merely 
because the conditions for a Stage 3 were not met, but because the cah, the 
equivalent of the altepetl, lacked the clearly organized territorial and ethnic 
subunits that made the altepetl a fragmentation bomb waiting to explode. (The 
safety valve of the bordering region of Yucatan not under Spanish rule no 
doubt also had its effect.) The same aspect of cah structure explains the lack of 
a push for additional small churches inside the unit. The emphasis among the 
Maya on named lineages, absent among the Nahuas, made it virtually impos- 
sible for them to give up indigenous surnames, no matter what the general 
cultural context. Even so, the general lines ofa picture familiar from the Nahuas’ 
Stage 2 can be discerned; if we can ever trace the probably gradual movement 
toward something more or less equivalent to a Stage 3 in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, we will be able to judge better what might be sequential, 
what a persistent Maya-internal pattern. 


THE QUECHUA SPEAKERS 


The central Andes had the same combination of a large sedentary popula- 
tion and vast silver deposits as the Mexican region, so a closely comparable 
European influx took place. As we have seen, the process was highly uneven in 
Mesoamerica, varying sharply between central Mexico and the south, and the 
impact varied within the Andes region as well. Communication difficulties and 
other hardships (for Europeans) encountered in the Andean highlands meant 
that the Spanish occupation, in contrast to the Mexican experience, was far 
more intensive on the coast than in the interior. Since the Quechua world had 
been highland-oriented from the beginning, and the coastal peoples, like oth- 
ers in such locations, diminished quickly and drastically after contact, Greater 
Peru began to take on the aspect of a Spanish/African coast and an indigenous 
interior. It is true that a substantial Spanish presence was required at the silver 
mining sites of Charcas, in the area of the mercury mines of Huancavelica, 
along routes to these places, and at such a major highland center as Cuzco. 
Nevertheless, the centers and the overall distribution patterns of the two popu- 
lations were distinct, unlike the central Mexican case, where in macroregional 
terms the patterns were identical, the Spaniards having simply fastened on the 
Nahua settlement pattern. In Peru, the two populations lived in relative isola- 
tion from each other, much as in southern Mesoamerica and even, one might 
judge impressionistically, more so. 

Since contact propels the process of cultural change, my original expecta- 
tion was that the Quechua speakers of the central Andean highlands would 
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remain in the earlier stages, linguistically and otherwise, at least as long as the 
Maya of Yucatan. Such linguistic evidence as we have, however, turns out not 
to point in that direction at all. Looking at texts produced by Quechua speak- 
ers—the Huarochiri Manuscript, the Quechua passages produced by Guaman 
Poma, and the Chuschi papers—we find all in agreement on the essentials. 
Judging by these materials alone, Quechua did experience Spanish influence 
very similar to what was seen with Nahuatl and Yucatecan Maya, but rather 
than a lag, comparable with Yucatan or greater, we see the opposite; all these 
texts are in most respects already in the equivalent of Stage 3. The Chuschi 
papers of 1679 fall within the time of Nahuatl’s Stage 3, but the other two sets 
come from the first two decades of the seventeenth century and would put 
Quechua well ahead of Nahuatl chronologically—by thirty or forty years in 
absolute time and by even more relative to the beginning of the Spanish occu- 
pation in the area. 

The only text that I have yet found opportunity to survey systematically is 
that of the Huarochiri legends. We may not know just where the writer of the 
manuscript was from, but the Quechua interference in his Spanish chapter 
titles and the letter substitutions in his versions of Spanish words leave no doubt 
that he was a native speaker of Quechua, or at the very least an indigenous 
person and not a native Spanish speaker. The text contains an impressive num- 
ber of loans and is even more impressive for the number that are not nouns, 
compared to Nahuatl texts even of Stage 3. I have, as can be seen here in the 
appendix, counted 103 nouns, 8 adjectives (some of which could be inter- 
preted as nouns), 7 particles, and no less than 24 inflected verbs; there are also 
14 phrases and what might be called universal proper names approximating 
generic nouns. 

To find twenty-four verbs in a corpus of this size is stunning. Years of comb- 
ing through Nahuatl texts have hardly brought the total of attested loan verbs 
from conquest to independence to fifty (though given the nature of the texts 
we can be certain the number borrowed in actual speech was greater).* A fully 
consistent convention for incorporating Spanish verbs exists in the Huarochiri 
text, to that extent like Nahuatl and ultimately Maya, but very different in the 
nature of the stem used. Both Nahuatl and Maya used the nominal infinitive in 
its entirety as a base for derivational and inflectional suffixes. The Huarochiri 
Manuscript (and Quechua in general) adopts a simpler and more radical solu- 


> Barry Sell, in his ongoing doctoral dissertation research on ecclesiastical imprints in 
Nahuatl, has found well over one hundred loan verbs present in one way or another in the 
published writings of an eighteenth-century priest and Nahuatl grammarian working in 
the Guadalajara region. 
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tion—radical also in the literal sense—taking the actual Spanish stem (the in- 
finitive minus -1, the same as the third person singular of the present in many 
cases)* as the basis of a verb that is structured like any Quechua verb (some- 
times the stem turns out to have the shape consonant-vowel-consonant-vowel, 
like many verb stems in Quechua), as in pasa- from pasar, “to pass,’ thus pasanqui, 
“you pass.” 

Since the Huarochiri Manuscript is the oldest known major all-Quechua 
running text by a Quechua speaker, we have no direct evidence that there was 
any lag time between noun and verb loans at all.° There is, however, a hint or 
two of an earlier mechanism for borrowing verbs, one more like those found in 
Nahuatl and Maya, for the loan verb from Spanish casar, “to marry,’ has as a 
stem not casa- but casara-, which I take to be the infinitive plus an epenthetic a 
added to give it the final vowel typical of a Quechua verb stem.This form is no 


* One is tempted to think that the third person singular present tense form, as doubtless 
the most frequently heard, provided the actual origin of the Quechua stem.The loan stems 
in the Huarochiri text, however, do not evince the vowel changes seen in the third person 
form of many irregular verbs. Moreover, they seem to retain the final vowel of the infinitive 
rather than the final vowel of the third person form, where the two differ. Thus we see servi- 
(as in Urioste 1983: 182) rather than sirve-, destrui- (p. 32) rather than destruye-, and reduci- 
(p. 48) rather than reduce-. It is nearly impossible to extract certainty from such examples, 
however, because the writer, like many other Quechua speakers, tended to merge e and /. 
Although servi- is the majority variant, sirvi- also appears at times (e.g., p. 146). Prometi- (p. 
42) clearly involves i and e merging, since i would not appear in any form in Spanish. Perdi- 
(p. 182) is similar, but contains perhaps the most definite indication that we are dealing 
with a form of the infinitive, not the third person present, since the diphthong ie of pierde, 
the third person form, would not be subject to the same kind of merging. 

From this evidence, it would seem that the Quechua loan stem derives from the 
infinitive (minus 1) after all. The likelihood is increased by the exceptional, doubtless early 
casara- stem (see below). Yet modern loan stems put the matter in doubt once again. In one 
modern grammar, the stems regularly show third person vowel shifts whenever they occur 
in the Spanish verb itself: cuenta-, entiende-, piensa- (Bills et al. 1969: 441, 443, 445). An- 
other grammar, though it attempts to deemphasize loan verbs, nevertheless confirms entiende- 
and has in addition the strange form truequa-, presumably affected by trueca, the third per- 
son form of trocar (Grondin N. 1971: 209, 316). At the same time, the final stem vowel is 
that of the infinitive, not the third person present, and here there can be no doubt of 
confusion because of merging: bati-, escribi- (Bills et al. 1969: 440, 441). All in all, perhaps 
the most likely analysis is infinitive origin with influence from the third person present. 

5 Bruce Mannheim tells me of some notarial documents he has found in Cuzco, from 
an earlier time, apparently done by an indigenous person in both Quechua and Spanish. 
These texts may contain invaluable clues about the early period, and I look forward to their 
publication. Frank Salomon has also informed me of two letters in Quechua passed be- 
tween Andean lords, which at present I have not yet had the opportunity to inspect. Any 
older text in Quechua that should come to light, however short, fragmentary, or uninter- 
esting in its ostensible subject matter, has vast potential for delineating postconquest Andean 
cultural history. 
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vagary of the Huarochiri text, since, to anticipate, it is found in the Chuschi 
papers, in Guaman Poma (1980: 420), in Gonzalez Holguin’s dictionary (1952: 
51),° and in modern spoken Quechua from Bolivia to Ecuador. The Chuschi 
papers also have pagara- from pagar, “to pay,’ and this too is confirmed in mod- 
ern grammars.’ I deduce that there was a time when Quechua toyed with the 
infinitive like the other languages, and that these two verbs were among the 
first borrowed, retaining what became an archaic form after the definitive strat- 
egy of incorporating verbs evolved.“To marry” by Christian rites and “to pay” 
money are indeed among the most likely candidates for the first Spanish verbs 
to enter the language on the grounds of being markedly new and at the same 
time basic to the postconquest situation. 

Although mundane sixteenth-century texts in Quechua are not available to 
me, one can inspect the work of the pioneer fray Domingo de Santo Tomas, 
whose grammar and dictionary appeared in 1560. In a quick check, I have 
detected no loan verbs in the Santo Tomas corpus, and the dictionary certainly 
has neither casara- nor pagara-. Under words related to marriage, the dictionary 
gives expressions having to do with taking a man or a woman (Santo Tomas 
1951b: 73-74). In his grammar, Santo Tomas includes a model speech or ser- 
mon in which the relatively few loanwords are all nouns: Dios, “God,” used 
repeatedly, and angel, “angel,” caballo, “horse,” cristiano, “Christian,” and diablo, 
“devil”; the last is specifically referred to as a foreign word and explained (Santo 
Tomas 1951a: 189-207). Caballo also appears in the dictionary (Santo Tomas 
1951b: 253). 

We have some reason to think, then, that loan verbs were rather more prob- 
lematic than nouns and came after a time of hesitance, resistance, or experi- 
mentation, but, on the basis of the known texts, the interval was not nearly as 
great as with Nahuatl, much less Maya. The Huarochiri document’s loan verbs 
include the somewhat technical type predominant in Nahuatl, but have a dis- 
tinctly broader semantic and pragmatic scope. 

Loan particles are prominent in the Huarochiri Manuscript, chief among 
them the expected hasta. As happened with some words in Nahuatl too, usually 


® Although casara- appears prominently in the Quechua to Spanish section, the older 
forms used by fray Domingo de Santo Tomas dominate the corresponding part of the 
Spanish to Quechua section (p. 449). The form casada there is presumably a loan noun. 

’ The confirmation is admittedly a bit indirect. Bills et al. (1969) gives paga- as the main 
form, illustrated in examples of actual usage (pp. 122, 202, 213, 445). Nevertheless, pagara- 
is found in the phrase Dios pagarasunqui, “thank you” (literally, “God will pay you”). The 
identical phrase is given in Grondin N. (1971: 60, 311). I presume that pagara- was once the 
normal form, more recently assimilating to the general rule while the yet more basic casara- 
resisted. 
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as a transitional measure, hasta is always accompanied by a native equivalent, 
-cama. Again, the same word and the same construction are found in the other 
texts and in spoken Quechua today. Very striking in the Huarochiri text is the 
frequent use of the conjunctions y, “and,” and 0, “or” (the latter often accom- 
panied by the indigenous -pas), even when no Spanish vocabulary is involved. 
The particles are all more or less on the same order as those seen in Nahuatl 
except for a -mente adverb of manner, heréticamente, “in a heretical fashion.” 

Further work will be required to settle the issue, but I have the impression 
that the text includes some calques on Spanish phrases. Its loan nouns include 
the types familiar in Nahuatl’s Stage 2, but also embrace words for indigenous 
items or concepts already apparently well covered by native vocabulary, an- 
other sign of Nahuatl’s Stage 3. Indeed, the manuscript shows all of the diag- 
nostic traits of Nahuatl’s Stage 3 except the phonological aspect, for judging by 
the orthography it does not appear that the writer had securely acquired any of 
the Spanish sounds lacking in or different from Quechua pronunciation.® 

With the other two texts, I must for the moment rely on impressions. In a 
word, they have all the same signs and much of the same loan vocabulary, 
confirming that the writer of the Huarochiri Manuscript was not alone in his 
tendencies. Such agreement is significant enough when found in the writings 
of Guaman Poma, in time very close to the Huarochiri legends and in genre 
and auspices also somewhat allied, but it is even more striking when seen in 
everyday working documents done some sixty years later in a highland loca- 
tion. All three texts are more or less central Peruvian in provenience, but still 
there is a considerable breadth, especially considering Guaman Poma’s catho- 
licity. Not only do the Chuschi texts have the same tendencies as the Huarochiri 
Manuscript, those tendencies are more pronounced. I have not made a quanti- 
tative survey, nor even a transcription, but it is already clear that loanwords are 
even more prevalent and verbs even more frequent.The contact phenomena of 
the three seventeenth-century sets agree closely not only with each other but 
with the situation reflected in modern dictionaries and grammars, so there is 
every reason to imagine that we are dealing with the real speech of native 
speakers and not some artificial idiom. 

What is one to make of the overall situation of the Quechua speakers, then? 
It goes against every intuition to presume that the majority of Quechua speak- 
ers across the vast and remote Andean highlands shared the idiom, bearing 


8 The topic awaits closer study. It appears to me at present that the primary deviance 
from normal Spanish orthography has to do with vowels and, to a lesser extent, with 
sibilants. A preliminary search has revealed none of the expected merging of letters for 
voiced and unvoiced stops. 
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strong traces of bilingualism, of the writers of the three texts. Bruce Mannheim 
has reported a marked difference between urban and rural Quechua today. 
That difference is probably not new. To explain the Andean situation, I hy- 
pothesize a bifurcation, much deeper and starker than that I have imagined in 
Yucatan. Greater Peru received a strong flow of Spanish immigration, but as I 
have said, it tended to concentrate on the coast, precisely the area where the 
indigenous population threatened to diminish to the disappearing point. In the 
Peruvian coastal region at any time after the mid-sixteenth century, the pro- 
portion of Spanish speakers to speakers of indigenous languages exceeded not 
only that seen in Yucatan, but anything seen in any part of central Mexico, 
including the main urban centers of Mexico City and Puebla. As I found in my 
research years ago on early postconquest Peru, many of the Quechua speakers 
on the coast were displaced highlanders working for Spaniards and highly open 
to all kinds of cultural influence (Lockhart 1968: 217-218). It would not be 
unexpected that coastal-urban Quechua should have reached something like 
Nahuatl’s Stage 3 even earlier than Nahuatl. Quechua speakers who were em- 
ployed by Spaniards—yanaconas, ecclesiastical and governmental aides—circu- 
lated widely across the hinterland, as the example of Guaman Poma shows. 
Such people could easily have spread a Stage 3 Quechua to mining regions, 
larger urban centers, and even to the local indigenous ruling groups who had 
to deal with Spaniards on an almost daily basis. Most of the highland popula- 
tion could have remained in something more like Stage 1 or Stage 2 indefi- 
nitely. I suspect, however, that certain high-frequency items such as casara-, 
pagara-, and hasta achieved wide currency in the general population from a 
relatively early time. At any rate, we have again a situation in which no clear 
progression of stages can be detected. On their first appearance, Quechua texts 
are already in a full equivalent of Stage 3; only hints of an earlier progression 
are seen, and any such evolution must have taken place with lightning rapidity, 
if there was a progression at all. 

Looking about for broader cultural phenomena that might throw light on 
the Andean situation, I find relatively little that is unambiguous, partly because 
of the lack of a large corpus of mundane indigenous texts that is most revealing 
for the Nahuas and the Yucatecans, and partly because of my present rustiness 
with the Peruvian historical and anthropological literature. In the realm of 
temporary labor, we find some initial similarities with central Mexico, fol- 
lowed by very long-term stability at Stage 2. Temporary labor rights originally 
belonged to the encomienda alone, then before the end of the sixteenth century 
were channeled through the Peruvian equivalent of the repartimiento, the mita. 
To this point, the pattern and relative chronology of Peru and central Mexico 
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ran reasonably close, but thereafter the mita remained strong and quite central 
to the economy, virtually to independence, showing an even more marked and 
prolonged “Stage 2” aspect than in Yucatan. It must be remembered, however, 
that the Andes of all the regions of America had the strongest tradition of draft 
rotary labor from the beginning, involving the longest work periods and the 
greatest distances traveled, and it was no accident that the repartimiento here 
took on a Quechua name. 

In other realms, comparability is hard to find.? Indigenous municipal cor- 
porations much like those in central Mexico and Yucatan were formed in the 
later sixteenth century, bringing the Andean region in that respect into Stage 2. 
Instead of a rotating “governor,” though, as among the Nahuas in Stage 2 and 
later, the undisguised preconquest local ruler, with full dynastic trappings— 
called cacique by the Spaniards and kuraka by the Quechua speakers—held 
forth more as in Stage 1 with the Nahuas. (Yucatan was half way between the 
two; the presiding officer was usually called a batab, using the indigenous term 
for local ruler, and held office for a long period of time—perhaps ideally twenty 
years—but was not strictly dynastic and was tightly integrated with the cabildo, 
often not the case in Peru [Restall n.d.: 150-155].) The secular trend for 
sociopolitical entities was neither the unilinear fragmentation process of the 
Nahuas nor the stasis of the Yucatecans, but a wave of consolidation attempted 
by the Spaniards, followed by a redispersal which may have tended to reestab- 
lish something like the original pattern. 

As to the indicator of church building, large ecclesiastical structures were 
hardly built in the Andean countryside in the sixteenth century; the affiliations 
of later structures are not yet clear to me. The reason for the difference is not 
primarily the place of the Andean region in any sequence at any particular 
time, but the lack in the Andean highlands of the strong Mesoamerican tradi- 
tion wherein a splendid stone temple was the primary symbol of the sociopolitical 
unit. Likewise, aspects of the stages having to do with writing and written 
genres cannot be applied readily to the Andes because of the lack of the 
Mesoamerican writing traditions that prepared the Mesoamericans for the full- 
scale incorporation and adaptation of European-style writing in their own lan- 
guages by a single generation after contact. I will leave it to others to say whether 
the Virgin of Copacabana or the Senor de los Milagros compares in any way to 
the Virgin of Guadalupe as a Stage 3 symbol of a new protonational entity 
transcending the individual indigenous corporations and embracing both Span- 


° In the following, I rely in part on my own Peruvianist work and direct knowledge, but 
also, in a general way, on Bakewell 1984, Cook 1981, Fraser 1989, Spalding n.d. and 1984, 
Stern 1982, Wethey 1949, and Wightman 1990. 
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iards and non-Spaniards. Parts of the Andes, through the seventeenth century 
and perhaps longer, were maintaining Christianity and indigenous religion as 
separate, relatively unintegrated cults, a situation not seen in large measure in 
central Mexico after Stage 1; something of the kind did hang on longer in 
Yucatan and other peripheral areas. 

Whereas with Yucatan I imagine I can see enough to satisfy myself that the 
region long remained in a perhaps ill-defined but recognizable Stage 2, gener- 
ally as well as in language, only certain aspects of the Andean picture over the 
postconquest centuries are reminiscent of Stage 2; other aspects point to an 
even earlier phase, while some elements of the sequence seen in Mesoamerica 
are missing because of pronounced differences in Mesoamerican and Andean 
culture. It would probably take much more in the way of indigenous-language 
sources to detect any Stage 3 traits beyond those already seen in language itself; 
so far, none are evident. The Andean example, as I provisionally glimpse it, 
does not seem to manifest even the rough simultaneity and congruence across 
many realms seen in Yucatan. Such a state of things would be compatible with 
the bifurcation (perhaps multifurcation) that I postulated above in speaking of 
the language situation. 


In general, the nature and sequence of certain cultural developments in the 
postcontact period are much the same wherever we look, although clearly it is 
by no means inevitable that a certain point in the sequence should ever be 
reached unless local conditions are favorable. Under the right conditions, even 
a reversal of the sequence is imaginable. In two of the three examples, there is 
a broad congruence and relative simultaneity of certain phenomena, both lin- 
guistic and nonlinguistic; in the third example, the Andean region, that does 
not presently appear to be the case. If, however, with further research two or 
more separate spheres can be identified and characterized, a greater congru- 
ence in each may yet emerge. 

The clear three stages of the Nahuas do not appear in the other two ex- 
amples. If Yucatan were more fully understood from the moment of contact 
until today, I think the three stages would be more recognizable than they are 
at the moment, but they will never have the clarity and relative uniformity of 
the Nahua case. I provisionally attribute the well-defined stratification of the 
Nahua experience to two factors: first, the fact that here alone did a large 
immigrant population meet a large indigenous population head on, and sec- 
ond, that the Nahuas appear to have had more cultural common ground with 
the Europeans than any other indigenous group, making it possible for them to 
build their adjustments onto their own traditions in virtually every sphere, 
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leading to a tightly interlocking system that tended to evolve as a unit. Conse- 
quently, I hardly expect more examples of a fully developed three-stage se- 
quence. Nevertheless, every indigenous society coming into contact with 
Europeans went through a somewhat related experience, and proceeding from 
the better-known cases to the lesser known, we should be able to identify 
universals and come to understand much more than we do now about the 
principles of variation. 
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APPENDIX: 


WORDS AND PHRASES OF SPANISH ORIGIN INTHE HUAROCHIRI LEGENDS* 


Nouns: abuela, abuelo, aguinaldo, alcalde, andas, anima, animal, afio, aposento, 
arafia, arco, brazo, brujo, caballo, calle, campana, cantarillo, canaveral, capitulo, 
caracol, cielo, cofre, conde, corregimiento, costumbre, cristiano, cruz, cuerpo, 
cuidado, cuniada, diluvio, dios, doctor, doctrina, don, doncella, enemigo, esquina, 
fanega, fe, fiesta, forastero, frezada, frontera, fuente, garabato, iglesia, indio, 
junio, juramento, latin, maestro, manga, marzo, mayo, media (fanega), mesa, 
mestizo, milagro, misterio, mortero, muchacho, mundo, noviembre, oficio, 
oracion, oveja, padre, parte, pascua, patio, peligro, perdon, platero, plato, plaza, 
predicacion, procesion, provincia, punta, real, reduccion, romano, rosario, sabio, 
sacerdote, sarampion, senal, sefior, sefora, sobra, sobrino, teniente, tiempo, 
tieras, trabajo, traicion, trompetero, ventura, vestido, virgen, vispera, zarcillo. 


Total: 103 


Verbs: casar (casara-), confesar, conquistar, convidar, destruir, enamorar, 
envidiar, gastar, heredar, juntar, menospreciar, ofrecer, pasar, perder, perdonar, 
pintar, prometir, reducir, renovar, rezar, sentenciar, sefialar, servir, visitar. 


Total: 24 
Particles: hasta (and hasta que), heréticamente, 0, porque, si, sino, y. Total: 7 


Adjectives: azul, blanco (?), crespo, entero, loco, mayor, rico, segundo (a). 
Total: 8 


Phrases, proper names: Ave Maria, Cabrillas, cara a cara, Cieneguillas (a place 
or settlement), Corpus Christi, digo, espiritu santo, gato monteés, Jesucristo, 
Lima, padre nuestro, quiere decir cuatro, Santa Maria, Todos Santos. Total: 14 


* T have used the 1983 Urioste edition. Words in the chapter headings in Spanish, though 
generated by the same writer, were of course not included. The present list should be 
considered provisional. Though I surveyed the text carefully and checked my findings more 
than once, my experience with similar work on Nahuatl sources leads me to believe that 
lists like this one need to evolve for several years before they reach final form because of 
inadvertent omissions and problems of analysis. 1 have adopted modern Spanish spellings 
and have used the citation form, including the full infinitive of verbs; in texts, the r would 
be missing in all cases except with casar. 
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Litigation over the Rights of “Natural Lords” in Early 
Colonial Courts in the Andes 


JOHN V. MURRA 


INSTITUTE OF ANDEAN RESEARCH 


N THE EARLIEST DAYS OF THE EUROPEAN INVASION, when Inka resistance, po- 
[e= so threatening, turned out to be virtually absent (Lockhart 1972), 
the Pizarros acquired a steadfast ally, the Wanka lords. It was in their terri- 
tory, Xauxa, that the Europeans established their first capital. Along with thou- 
sands of soldiers and bearers, the Wanka provided the newcomers with strategic 
information, plus the food and weapons stored in hundreds of warehouses built 
by the Inka and filled locally (Polo de Ondegardo 1940 [1561]). In one region 
where the Inka had managed to cobble together some resistance, as at Huanuco, 
the Europeans had to call on Wanka troops to help them put down “the rebellion,” 
All this assistance provided the Europeans was recorded with care on a khipu 
kept by the Wanka lords. This record was first described by Cieza de Leon, 
some fifteen years after the invasion. Such bookkeeping later became the sub- 
ject of litigation initiated at the viceregal court, at Lima, by one of the lords 
who in 1532 had opened the country to the troops of CharlesV (Murra 1975). 
This man, don Francisco Cusichac, felt betrayed by the ill-treatment of his 
people and the neglect of his own privileges. The notion that his Wanka, and 
he along with them, were to be granted in encomienda to some European new- 
comer was shocking; Cusichac reasoned that if there were to be any encomenderos 
about, he, Cusichac, was the most appropriate candidate (Espinoza Soriano 1972). 
By 1560 the Wanka had made many adjustments to European rule. The 
most notable was the intensive training of their sons in the new language and 
beliefs. Several of these bilingual young men, accompanied by their own, 
European-style notaries, traveled to Spain to petition at court for reward of 


' An Inka “general,” YllaThupa, withdrew to the Huanuco region and managed to hold 
out there for almost ten years. He was smoked out by Wanka auxiliary troops (Ortiz de 
Zuniga 1967). 
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past services from the emperor or his son (Espinoza Soriano 1972).? Some of 
these “natural lords” were received by the monarch; some were granted coats 
of arms Spanish style. One of the petitioners requested that the crown grant 
him the right to sell and buy land, a privilege unknown in the Andes. 

By 1570, when the new viceroy, Francisco de Toledo, decided to conduct 
an inspection of the crown’s highland provinces, don Francisco Cusichac and 
his whole generation was dead. Their sons were now in charge, some of them 
very young men who some fifteen years earlier had met Charles V or his son, 
Philip, in Europe. The new viceroy called on all native authorities to display 
their European credentials and many did. Toledo ordered that the assembled 
parchments be burned. This was the beginning of a campaign against those 
lineages in the Andean elite that had collaborated with the invaders, an effort 
to destroy the European evidence of what the Spanish crown had once be- 
stowed. 

The only other group to be treated so harshly by Toledo were the descen- 
dants of another wing of the Andean elite who also sided from the earliest days 
with the invaders. These were the “sons” and heirs of Pawllu Thupa, the one 
Inka “prince” to make peace, early and openly, with the Europeans. Pawllu 
had helped them through extreme difficulties, particularly Almagro’s invasion 
of Chile. The efficiency of that thrust south was attributed by many to Pawllu 
Thupa’s ability to mobilize the lords of Charcas, the region known today as 
Bolivia.* 

For his services, Pawllu had been allowed to keep “his Indians,” coca-leaf 
terraces, food-producing fields, and much other Inka wealth. A test came in 
1550 at Pawllu’s death: various Europeans attempted to deprive the “Indian’s” 
heirs of these lands and people, but the emperor’s representative, Bishop LaGasca, 
resisted such claims. For the next two decades, Pawllu’s many sons were a 
distinguished and rich lineage in Cuzco. They spoke Spanish, invested in the 
long-distance coca-leaf trade to the mines at Potosi, and employed Europeans 
in their various enterprises. The main heir, don Carlos, was married to a Euro- 
pean woman. Thirty-five years after the invasion, Pawllu Thupa’s heirs were the 
one group of Inkas at Cuzco who had managed to hang on to both status and 
wealth (Glave 1991). 

When Toledo reached Cuzco on his way to the mines at Potosi, he selected 
Pawllu’s lineage for special attention. As at Xauxa, the lords were ordered to 


? These grants are transcribed from the originals in the Archivo General de Indias, 
Seville: section Lima, legajo 567, lib. 8, fols. 107v—108r; see also other grants cited by 
Espinoza Soriano (1972). 

> Letters from Francisco de Toledo to Philip II, found in the Biblioteca Nacional, Madrid. 

* See Pawllu Thupa’s testament published in Revista del Archivo Histérico del Cuzco (1950: 
275, 286). 
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display the credentials testifying to their services to the Spanish crown. The 
papers were publicly burned. Don Carlos and his kin were accused of main- 
taining illicit contacts with those Inka who had taken refuge at Vilcabamba, in 
the eastern lowlands (Kubler 1946). 

Some twenty of Pawllu Thupa’s heirs were put on trial for subversion; dur- 
ing the proceedings, which lasted many months, the princes were kept in ani- 
mal corrals, exposed to the elements. The testimony was conducted in Quechua 
even though many of the accused spoke Spanish; a mestizo, one Gonzalo Gomez 
Ximénez, “interpreted” for the only record kept of the proceedings, despite 
continuous protests by the accused. Ximénez’s version of what they had “con- 
fessed” became the official transcript. The “natural lords” were sentenced by 
Gabriel de Loarte to the loss of “their” Indians and of their coca-leaf fields, 
which were granted by Toledo to Loarte. Some twenty Inka, including aged 
princes, don Carlos, and several children, were deported on foot to Lima. 
From there they were supposed to be shipped into exile to Mexico.® Of the 
twenty, seven survived. They were able to rally support from some of the judges 
at the Audiencia who were hostile to the viceroy. 

Toledo remained in the highlands for almost another decade, the only vice- 
roy to devote such personal attention to the Andean population. He sponsored 
many institutional innovations; some of them were consistent with ideas to end 
the Las Casas “benevolent” approach to Indian affairs, which he brought with 
him from court. He tried to put an end to the influence of Bishops Geronimo 
de Loaysa of Lima and Domingo de Santo Tomas in Charcas, men from an- 
other era, who spoke Quechua and had earlier corresponded with Las Casas 
(Las Casas 1892). 

Of the people Toledo consulted, the best informed were two Salamanca- 
trained lawyers—Juan de Matienzo and Juan Polo de Ondegardo—who gave 
him diametrically opposed advice. Matienzo, a crown justice at the Audiencia 
of Charcas, was frequently active away from his court. Even before Toledo’s 
arrival in 1569, Matienzo had argued for the “extirpation” of the Inka lineage 
that had taken refuge in the forest at Vilcabamba.The high court in Lima was 
betting on a reduction policy, resulting in the conversion of the refugee princes 
and their resettlement at Cuzco. Matienzo thought such a policy was danger- 
ous. Resettlement expanded the number of “natural lords” at Cuzco—a loss of 
revenues for the Spanish crown and the threat implicit in an additional focus of 
traditional loyalty (Matienzo 1967). After Toledo’s arrival, he and Matienzo 
formed an intimate alliance broken only by the judge’s death in 1579. 


> Most of this material comes from the Justicia legajo 465, a three-volume manuscript 
record of the litigation in Mexico, Archivo General de Indias, Seville. Some of it is quoted 
by Roberto Levillier (1921-26). 
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Matienzo had provided Toledo with a working understanding of the Andean 
system; it was Matienzo who designed the rotative mita system for recruiting 
the Andean labor force for the silver mines at Potosi, which was based on the 
Inka mit’a set up for the state cultivation of maize (Wachtel 1982). All efforts 
now were directed to improve the revenues of King Philip’s armies—be these 
active in Flanders or facing Constantinople by sea. 

Though trained at the same law school as Matienzo and proceeding from 
much the same social background, lawyer Polo de Ondegardo had a very dif- 
ferent vision of the Andean world. One dimension of this perception was his 
much longer service in the region: he had arrived in 1540, some twenty years 
before Matienzo, at a time when Andean society was much closer to its ab- 
original condition. He also never joined the court system, but held a variety of 
posts that brought him into daily contact with Andean realities: soldiering in 
the infantry, administering the newly discovered mines at Potosi, tracing the 
royal lineages at Cuzco, facing the dangers of lowland coca-leaf cultivation for 
highlanders, recognizing that ethnic groups resident at 3,800 m up in the Andes 
would also control people and fields at sea level. He noted the remarkable 
warehouse system continuously filled along the Inka highway; in pre-Toledo 
times he was frequently consulted by viceroys and settlers alike. He had no 
ideological difficulty in recognizing that the descendants of King Thupa or of 
Wayna Qhapaq were, according to European rights, “natural lords.”® 

While the two Salamanca alumni avoided head-on collisions, Polo did turn 
down the nomination by Toledo to repeat as governor of Cuzco. Unhappy 
with many of the decrees issued by the viceroy, Polo composed a book-length 
memorandum addressed to Toledo: “‘a report about the premises which lead to 
the notable harm which follows when not respecting the fundamental rights of 
the Indians .. 2” (Polo de Ondegardo 1916 [1571]). In it he also argued against 
the resettlement policy dictated by Matienzo and Toledo: when resettled into 
compact reducciones, the ethnic groups were impoverished since they lost access 
to their outliers located at many faraway resource bases. Even should one want 
to make Christians of them, argued Polo, it is best to proceed taking into 
account their own “order.” 

Further clarification of this transitional period in Andean history came through 
my recent, 1990-91, “discovery” in the Archive of the Indies in Sevilla of a 
large (3,000—plus pages) set of files recording in detail the minutes of the trial at 
Cuzco of the “natural lord” don Carlos Inca. 

While this source had been quoted in print as early as the 1920s by the 
Argentine scholar Roberto Levillier (1921-26, 7: 192-193), it had remained 


® See details in Murra 1991. 
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underutilized by anthropologists. It greatly expands our understanding of Cuzco 
social structure a generation after the invasion. There is much detail about the 
kangaroo court run by Toledo and his chief aide, Judge Gabriel de Loarte. The 
doctor “inherited” the estates and subjects of the defendants. The later career of 
the interpreter, Gonzalo Ximénez,’ is also noted: a few years later he was burned 
at the stake in Charcas, accused of the pecado nefando, the abominable sin of 
homosexuality. The Inka princes had raised the issue unsuccessfully through- 
out their “trial.” 

While awaiting his fate in the Charcas jail, Ximénez is said to have expressed 
a desire to confess his perjury and to apologize for the harm done to don 
Carlos. Ximénez is alleged to have recorded this wish in writing. This confes- 
sion has not been located in the Audiencia of Charcas papers; Dr. Barros de San 
Millan, a judge at that royal court, is said to have expressed a lively, if suspect, 
interest in locating this document, without success. 

Barros deserves the attention of anthropologists interested in Andean his- 
tory. Trained at Salamanca, as were our two other lawyers, his American career 
spans close to thirty years, serving at the royal courts of Guatemala, Panama, 
Charcas, and Quito. Our first notice of him in Andean scholarship reached us 
a few decades ago, when Waldemar Espinoza, a Peruvian colleague, published 
an Aviso, author unknown. It was a petition, signed by a dozen or so ethnic 
lords of Charcas (today Bolivia) (Espinoza Soriano 1969); addressed to the 
king, it seemed to be dated from a moment late in Toledo’s reign. In it the 
Andean lords trace their lineages four or five generations back, when the Inka 
were alleged to have granted their ancestors lavish textiles and wives from court: 
“we were the dukes and the marquesses of this realm.” They offered to assume 
additional duties at the Potosi mines but did not care to be assigned only 
labor-recruiting duties. The argument that they were “natural lords” was now 
restated away from Cuzco and under new colonial circumstances. 

The author of the memorandum remained unidentified for decades. It was 
clear that he was familiar with both administrative procedures at the mines and 
with the ethnic map of the southern Andes; he plainly enjoyed the trust of the 
Aymara lords. The memorandum has recently been the object of detailed study 
by a Franco-British team preparing a documentary collection to honor don 
Gunnar Mendoza, director of the National Archive of Bolivia. They eventually 
decided that the author was the very person disguised in the Aviso as the trans- 
mitter of the text to the court at Madrid. Between his service at Charcas and 


7 Much of this material is to be found in legajo 844A of the branch Escribania de 
Camara, Archivo General de Indias, Seville. 
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his return to the Americas as chief judge at Quito, Barros spent some years in 
Spain. His activities there and his ideological connections have not been fully 
ascertained. 

The identification of Barros as the author of the Aviso is reinforced by events 
at the royal court of Charcas in the waning years of Toledo’s regime.* A year or 
two before the judge’s return to Madrid, Barros was charged by his fellow 
judge at the Charcas royal court, Matienzo, with being a homosexual. At that 
point, in the late 1570s, the court was down to just two judges, Matienzo and 
Barros. If one of them became the accused, the tribunal would be down to 
only one justice. In a plainly illegal maneuver, Matienzo co-opted two resi- 
dents of Charcas as assistants; Barros took refuge in one of the monasteries at 
La Plata, but if that charge had prevailed, the Franciscans could not have pro- 
tected him. 

The testimony was sworn to by a pickup crew: none of the important 
encomenderos took part. Witnesses remembered that “the doctor” had freed the 
slaves he had brought with him from Panama; one of the clerks testified that 
when he went to the judge’s quarters for a signature, he found el doctor enter- 
taining unceremoniously in his kitchen a group of “Indian” chiefs. The freed 
Africans were also about. Another clerk thought the doctor talked too much 
and did not keep secret positions assumed about the court in camera. 

Other witnesses, from the mining center at Potosi, stressed his homosexual- 
ity and his careless approach to His Majesty’s interests at the mines. Barros is 
also reported to have searched for interpreter Ximénez’s confession to show 
that he had perjured himself during don Carlos’ interrogation at Cuzco. Barros 
is quoted as saying that the viceroy had not only appropriated the Inkas’ fields, 
but he was now ready to destroy their good name. 

While all this was going on, in 1579, Matienzo died. Barros emerged from 
hiding and, as sole justice in the region, assumed possession of the royal 
Audiencia. An attempt was made by the Potosi miners to continue the trial 
somehow, to reach a conviction. They petitioned the viceroy who was now in 
Lima, awaiting permission from the crown to return to the peninsula. Toledo 
answered that the Charcas court was down to a single justice, Barros. The 
proceedings against him were dropped. 

As soon as he reached the Charcas court, Barros took an important step. 
One of the most resented measures taken by Toledo, with Matienzo’s conniv- 
ance, had prohibited forwarding on appeal to the peninsula of Andean cases 
heard at the Charcas court. Thousands of pages and transcripts of cases pending 


8 Details in legajo 844A of Escribania de Camara, Archivo General de Indias, Seville. 
Also fol. 9r of Charcas 16, ramo 15, fol. 3v. 
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Litigation over the Rights of “Natural Lords” 
had not been forwarded to Madrid. All this was now dispatched to the crown. 


Soon after, Barros returned to Spain, for the first time in twenty or so years, 
presumably carrying with him the Aviso. 
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IRENE SILVERBLATT 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


HIS PAPER LOOKS AT “FAMILY VALUES” in the seventeenth-century Peru- 

vian Andes and their role in the colonial culture wars. Colonial family 

values, like their modern counterparts, expressed moral concerns over 
“proper” sex relations and legitimacy, the workings of kin and lineage, women’s 
place and their faults, and the significance of purity, honor, and blood. Fur- 
thermore, like their modern counterparts, family values could be found in the 
thick of politics. Peru’s colonial enterprise, honed by the ethics and zeal of 
Spain’s Counter Reformation, spawned its brand of reproductive politics in a 
world fractured by demographic collapse and new social categories of race. 
Andean culture wars, fought in colonialism’s often precarious psychic and so- 
cial terrains, thrived on the politics of fear and blame. 

This essay hopes to make sense of family values by placing them in the 
broader arena of colonialism’s cultural charge: the task of refashioning the hu- 
manity of colonized women and men. Contests over definitions of humanness 
were at the heart of the colonial endeavor;! and in the Andes that process began 
with Pizarro’s conquest of the Inka empire and Iberia’s intent to convert Andean 
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peoples into Spanish subjects called “Indians.” “Family values” examines one 
portion of that extraordinary conceit and offers a small entrée into Spanish 
colonialism’s drive to manufacture novel social relations and social selves. The 
colonial endeavor to construe indios and espafioles also produced mestizos and 
mulatos, bastards and legitimates, free subjects and slaves, Andean witches, vir- 
gins, and whores. Cultural identities and sexual activities sparked moral battle- 


fields intrinsic to the making of Spain’s Inka colony. So did the politics of fear, 


' This exploration into the cultural dimensions of colony-building is particularly in- 
debted to Corrigan and Sayer (1985), and to elaborations of the “civilizing process” devel- 
oped by Norbert Elias (1982). Discussions of the politics of reproduction in colonial contexts 
owe much to Ann Stoler’s (1991) important work. Also see Lavrin (1989) for significant 
articles on marriage and sexuality in colonial Latin America. 
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nourished by the staggering death rate of native peoples (Cook 1981), and the 
Spanish empire’s sense of religious embattlement and crusade (Elliott 1963; 
Kamen 1985). 


SPANIARDS AND INDIANS 


Spanish empire-building pivoted on the contradiction of conqueror to van- 
quished, as it set about constructing that great social fiction at its heart: the 
division of colonial humanity into Spaniards and Indians. “Humanizing” pre- 
rogatives of power and privilege, Spanish law, religious preachings, and popular 
sentiment fashioned social relations in racialized forms. Spanish imperial prac- 
tice construed their colonial subjects in broad, universal categories: all Span- 
iards, notwithstanding the social distinctions that might have separated them in 
Europe, were privileged colonists in the Americas; all indigenous peoples, re- 
gardless of ethnic claims or prior political standing, whether peasant, provincial 
lord, or Inka king, became “Indian” (Spalding 1974; Gibson 1987; Morner 1967). 

Colonial social categories turned on the legal construction of two separate 
republicas—Indian and Spanish—whose members were, in principle, defined 
by ancestry and racial “purity.” Spanish political theory proclaimed their equal- 
ity, or nearly: Indians, like Spaniards, were fully human, free vassals of the 
Crown, capable of honor (Solorzano 1972 [vol. 252]: 371-383). Yet, colonial 
rule was predicated on Indians’ subjugation, and Andeans found themselves 
demeaned by colonial institutions, official policy, and popular prejudice (also 
see Solorzano 1972 [vol. 252]: 417-432). 

The colonial enterprise was a sputtering, contrary process; and although 
Spain’s attempts to engage native living practices to the machinery of colonial 
rule were ultimately successful (until independence), it was an achievement 
that varied dramatically by agenda and region. It was also a protracted compromise. 

The half-century after conquest witnessed a series of political, demographic, 
and religious challenges to Iberian control. During Peru’s first decades, civil 
wars racked the Andes as Spaniard fought Spaniard over the sweep of royal 
power and settlers’ rights to native labor and resources; the rebellious descen- 
dants of the Inkas, with redoubts in the Vilcabamba valley, spurred guerrilla 
attacks on colonists and trade routes until the execution of the “last” Inka king 
in 1572; and after three decades of colonial presence, evangelists were astounded 
by the millenarian designs they had uncovered among their central highland 
disciples: nativist religious movements with goals to expel Spaniards and their 
gods from Peruvian soil (Millones 1973, 1990; Stern 1982: 51-62; Kubler 
1963). Yet, perhaps most threatening to the colonial enterprise were the unin- 
tended consequences of conquest: epidemic diseases (small pox, measles, and 
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influenza) brought from Europe, against which Spaniards enjoyed some immu- 
nity and Indians none, swept through indigenous settlements, devastating their 
numbers (Cook 1981). By the last quarter of the sixteenth century, royal offi- 
cials expressed concerns that the entire colonial endeavor was in jeopardy, and 
they lay at least some blame on colonials’ economic and sexual exorbitance. 
Although authorities attributed various causes to Andeans’ high mortality rate, 
many judged Spaniards’ excessive behavior as abetting the precipitous decline 
in native population (Solérzano 1972 [vol. 252]: 117—129).” 

Pressed by these challenges, Viceroy Francisco de Toledo set in motion a 
series of measures to strengthen Spain’s presence and stop the deterioration of 
Andean peoples. His solution was built around a rigorous separation of the 
Spanish and Indian republics (Solorzano 1972 [vol. 252]: 371-383; Spalding 
1984: 168-238), and after protracted debate, a political apparatus based upon 
principles of indirect rule cum state paternalism was put in place. 

The Spanish monarchy envisioned the colonial state as protector of its In- 
dian subjects—the legal defender of inherently incapacitated, weak souls. Co- 
lonial noblesse oblige made the Crown ultimate guarantor of indigenous 
communities’ corporate right to land and resources. Its plans for local govern- 
ment continued this model based on adjusting Iberian paradigms to colonial 
circumstance. Mimicking the authority granted Spanish municipalities, colo- 
nial policy allowed Indian communities significant autonomy with respect to 
local concerns. Provincial elite (kurakas) were eventually installed as middle- 
men to the Crown; a hierarchy of municipal officials, drawn from the native 
populace, were given responsibilities for keeping the (colonial) order of 
day-to-day life (Rowe 1957; Spalding 1984: 136-167). The considerable po- 
litical play Andeans enjoyed was, nevertheless, bridled by powerful limits: na- 
tive customs could not contradict Iberian habits, or, rather, could not contradict 
what was becoming, in the late sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, an in- 
creasingly rigid behavioral canon, attached to an increasingly restricted vision 
of the civilizing process. 


SEX AND THE CIVILIZING PROCESS 


Toledo’s reforms marched in tandem with renovated campaigns to wrest 
idolatry and savagery from Peruvian hearts. Bilingual, even trilingual, catechisms 


? Later colonials would argue that Providence had judged Andeans to be sinners and 
had punished them accordingly. Assessing Andeans’ long history of heresy and malas costumbres, 
God, they asserted, must have decided to massacre their numbers in retribution for past 
transgressions. 
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were produced to better facilitate Church preaching and proselytizing.’ At the 
turn of the sixteenth century, and through much of the century to follow, 
soldier-priest “extirpators of idolatry” were sent to comb the Lima archdiocese 
for evidence of Satan’s presence (Duviols 1971). 

Churchmen and civilian authorities were shocked to find native heresies 
thriving after one hundred years of evangelization; and Peru’s Jesuit congrega- 
tion, which took proselytizing as a prime objective, worked hard to convince 
colonial skeptics that idolatry was indeed pervasive throughout the Andes (Acosta 
1954a: 261-300; Arriaga 1919: xxxi, 82-103, 188-196). Jesuits spearheaded 
the campaigns to extirpate demonic influence from Andean soil, and the ensu- 
ing ecclesiastical trials, with their Inquisition-like proceedings, give us a win- 
dow on Catholicism’s forays into the colonial civilizing process. While Jesuit 
efforts might have been self-serving, they were also conducted in earnest: they 
believed that the practice of idolatry not only threatened Christendom, but 
also the fundament of colonial order. By promoting malas costumbres—includ- 
ing heretical sexual liaisons so anathematical to Christian family values—native 
religion undermined the making of “good” Indians who would be colonial 
subjects loyal to Crown and Church. 

The clergy, Spain’s religious arm, bore the primary responsibility for in- 
structing Indians in the beliefs and practices of civilization. From their per- 
spective, buenas costumbres and Christian doctrine were inseparable (Doctrina 
1985: 214-15, 498, 515). Clerics preached civilized “lifestyles” to their Indian 
subjects—lessons that went hand in glove with pronouncements on idolatry 
and tenets of faith. Seventeenth-century written guides for Peru’s missionary 
priests—elaborate sermons and confession manuals written in Spanish and na- 
tive languages—had much to say about family values (e.g., Doctrina 1985: 126— 
132, 143-144, 198; Pérez Bocanegra 1631: 211-250); this should not be 
surprising. Peruvian forays came fresh on the heels of the culture wars of the 
peninsula: the Counter Reformation crusade to stamp out lingering religious 
heresies, peasant superstitions, and the rather ubiquitous “bad customs” prac- 
ticed throughout Spanish society (Cruz and Perry 1992; Silverblatt 1987: 159— 
180; Sanchez 1991: viii—xi). Peru’s idol smashers were well aware that the 
Counter Reformation campaign was a rehearsal for efforts in the Americas; 
and clerics, comparing the Old World with the New World, were especially at- 
tuned to Spain’s more “barbarous” and “vile” inhabitants (Arriaga 1919: xxxi, 3-4). 


> The evangelization process in Peru must be seen in light of the activities of the Jesuit 
José de Acosta and the work of the Third Lima Council (Tercer Concilio Limense 1982), in 
which he played a significant role. The Third Lima Council spurred the writing of catechisms 
and sermons preaching Catholic doctrine in native languages (Doctrina 1985). 
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Counter Reformation Spain was preoccupied with sexual matters (Perry 
1990), which is not surprising given the Church’s relatively recent focus on 
family values as an arena in which it hoped to assert its authority and domi- 
nance. Correspondingly, a growing desire to define and control sexual activi- 
ties was carried to the Andes, where it was given vivid expression in the 
catechisms, confession manuals, and sermons inspired by the Third Lima Council. 
Late-sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Peruvian texts placed explicit con- 
straints on sexual relations. Uniformly celebrating the state of chastity as 
humankind’s highest attainment, they railed against various categories of sexual 
sin, often in astonishing detail. Sexual transgressions embraced a panoply of 
“unnatural” acts—that is, any sexual practice that was not procreative. Some of 
the more grievous acts included the abominable sin (sodomy), masturbation, 
homoerotic encounters, and bestiality. Moreover, licit sex was explicitly con- 
fined to the conjugal bed, duly blessed in the holy sacrament of marriage (Doctrina 
1985: 126-132, 143-144, 198, 204-213, 514-524, 618-619, 642-656; Pérez 
Bocanegra 1631: 211-250). 

Limiting approved sex to marriage—a social status that required religious 
sanction and consequently served to reinforce the Church’s preeminence in 
family affairs—was a relatively recent concern in the history of Western moral- 
ity (Foucault 1978). In seventeenth-century Spain and Europe, crimes of for- 
nication increasingly made their appearance in Church dockets (Perry 1990: 
18-136; Kamen 1985: 202-206); they hold a similarly prominent place among 
crimes punished by Peru’s Inquisition (Medina 1959; Lea 1908: 451).* 

Idolatry extirpators combing Indian settlements in the Department of Lima 
were not only on the lookout for idols, but for all kinds of sexual crimes—the 
“bad customs” that were believed to be wedded to deviltry. Leading the list of 
sexual transgressions were amancebamiento (unmarried men and women living 
together, or the long-standing Quechua custom of “trial” marriage), adultery, 
and various sins involving love magic.° If the devil was behind Andeans’ hea- 
then worship of the sun and moon, of huacas (Andean holy places and shrines) 
and ancestors, he was also there goading on illicit love, the spread of guacanquis 
(Andean love charms), and, in general, making Indians deaf to explanations of 
how sex—unless practiced according to Church rules—was a mortal sin (Arriaga 
1919: 50-51, 59, 62-65; Doctrina 1985: 126-132; 514-524; Pérez Bocanegra 
1631: 211-250, 391, 415, 416). 


* The Inquisition was brought to Peru in 1569. Although Indians were not subject to 
the Inquisition (Medina 1959, 1: 27-28; Lea 1908: 210-332), the Extirpation of Idolatry 
campaigns played an analogous role. 

> This estimate comes from the catalogue of trials brought against native peoples in the 
extirpation campaigns. The catalogue was first compiled by Lorenzo Huertas (n.d.). 
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Churchmen perceived intrinsic connections between weak family values, 
heresy, and political revolt: sex, idols, and public discord made up the three 
prongs of the devil’s trident. Accordingly, the Church’s civilizing crusade levied 
attacks simultaneously on all three fronts (see Silverblatt 1987: 181-196). One 
telling example of how the devil’s doings interconnected with threats to colo- 
nial order was announced in an elaborate case brought before Lima’s ecclesias- 
tical court: “Criminal case against don Francisco Gamarra, second person to 
the governor (local Indian office) for having escaped from jail where he was 
imprisoned, having been accused of being a witch-idolater, a promoter of 
witches, committing incest, and of being a public incendiary, leader of rebel- 
lions and conspiracies” (Sanchez 1991: 169-188). Earlier Don Francisco had 
been charged with adultery and “celebrating a marriage according to pagan 
rites” (Sanchez 1991: 153-157). Sexual politics had broad implications in the 
seventeenth-century Andes, particularly when churchmen believed that the 
very basis of colonial order (civilization) would be destroyed if Indians did not 
practice family values their way. 


COLONIAL PREACHINGS: GENDER LESSONS AND TALES OF HONOR 


Spanish ideologies of sex and gender harbored conflicting, though inte- 
grated, sentiments about women, their “nature,” and their possibilities. Euro- 
pean norms created female icons of the sexually lascivious witch (and 
whore)—the mortal enemy of man and God’s kingdom—along with the vir- 
gin, idealized in the sacred figure of the Madonna, intercessor to Jesus and God 
(Sprenger and Kramer 1970: 47; Warner 1983; Silverblatt 1994). On the one 
hand, women, as a sex, were condemned for their alleged vulnerability to 
satanic advances; on the other, women, as the embodiment of family honor, 
found their virginity celebrated and also subjected to the increasing vigilance 
of kinsmen and state (Silverblatt 1987: 160-181; Perry 1990). 

Spanish common sense held women to be the moral and intellectual inferi- 
ors of men. These beliefs, enshrined in a legal system that institutionalized 
men’s advantage, were also sanctioned in a state religion that declared women 
to be particularly vulnerable to the devil’s advances (Silverblatt 1987: 119-124, 
159-180). Clerics, armed with the bilingual catechisms and sermons written 
for native evangelization, taught a range of gender morality. Some teachings 
laid out women’s subservience to men, phrased in a familiar language of mu- 
tual (patriarchal) obligation: men were obliged to support their wives, and 
women were obliged to obey their husbands. Sermons told of Eve’s perfidy, 
and Indians were forewarned that Eve’s generic weakness extended to her en- 
tire sex (Doctrina 1985: 213, 427, 619-620). 
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Gender lessons, strengthened by biblical mandate, were inscribed in colo- 
nial law and policy. Women as a corporate group—ethically weak, prone to 
diabolic persuasions, without the rational wherewithal to independently repre- 
sent themselves—needed tutelage. Spanish law considered women to be legal 
minors. This evaluation of women’s maturity permeated colonial Peru’s 
caste-divided, two-tiered legal structure: full privileges to enter contracts inde- 
pendently and enjoy title to property—privileges reserved for descendants of 
the Inka or provincial nobility—were limited to men. Or, we find this telling 
legal equation: the testimony of one Spanish male was equal to that of two 
Indian men or three Indian women (Silverblatt 1987: 119-124). 

Permeated by assumptions that women were unsuitable to hold public of- 
fice, colonial policies impeded their direct, formal, participation in ayllu (here, 
community) political life. Although in principle amenable to local traditions, 
colonial administrators, in practice, did not recognize Pre-Columbian struc- 
tures of parallel authority in which women—as women—governed their own 
political and religious groups (Silverblatt 1987: 31-66). 

Certain elements of Spanish gender ideologies could not be broached: these 
included one deeply entrenched conviction that, by nature, only men were 
capable of taking on civic responsibilities. Andean women and men were often 
quick to modify Spanish policies in line with their own notions of how local 
government should be organized. They surely must have been amused by 
Christianity’s moral prescriptions obliging men to economically support their 
spouses (Andean norms not only recognized that women worked, but dictated 
that women, independently from men, inherit use rights to land and control its 
product), and obliging women to obey their husbands (women were used to 
speaking out, challenging spouses and male civic authorities) (Silverblatt 1987: 
3-14, 134, 181-196). Nevertheless, Spanish gendered practices—inscribed in 
colonial law, religion, customs, and expectations—took their toll. 

Spaniards also brought a refined sense of honor and shame to the Peruvian 
Andes—an ethic of living which, as many commentators of Mediterranean 
and Spanish-colonized worlds have pointed out, sharply colored relations be- 
tween men and women (Gilmore 1987; Peristiany 1965; Seed 1988; Gutiérrez 
1991). In Spain’s fissured worlds, honor imbued ethics of personal relations and 
social hierarchy. Central to moral sensibilities in Spanish and Creole life, honor 
marked social standing as it defined social virtue’—always in gendered ways. 


° The following discussion of “honor” is indebted to the studies of Patricia Seed (1988) 
and Ramon Gutiérrez (1991). For a recent assessment of the honor and shame configura- 
tion in the Mediterranean, see Gilmore (1987). 
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As a marker of social status, honor was born in Spain’s centuries-long his- 
tory of reconquista, Christian Spain’s 700-year battle to wrest the Iberian penin- 
sula from Moorish control. It was the reward bestowed by king upon victorious 
vassal, conveying personal prestige that was inseparable from material awards. 
Honotr’s prizes included privileges of rank: titles of nobility, ownership of land, 
and exemption from personal tribute. They also entailed privileges of con- 
quest—perhaps best symbolized by the prized booty of (sexual) rights over 
conquered women (Gutiérrez 1991: 176—240).’ 

Honor became a yardstick of social standing, an ideal along which men 
(dominating women) and God were ranked: God, of course, stood at the pin- 
nacle, and men with claims to more honor took precedence over those with 
less. Fashioning the Spanish body politic, honor’s rule placed God in preemi- 
nence, followed by king, churchmen, aristocrats, vassals, peasants, and lastly, 
slaves, whose status, by definition, was bereft of honor (Gutiérrez 1991: 176-206). 

The honor hierarchy, grounded in social relations of power and dominance, 
rested on the unmaking or the social disgrace of others. Appraisals were made 
in the public arena, and Peru’s forums, where judgments of honor framed 
relations between Indian and Spaniard, were legion. Sermons preached that 
God’s honor was tarnished whenever Andeans worshiped their deities, ances- 
tors, or shrines (Doctrina 1985: 242). Human beings lost honor when they were 
publicly humiliated. Public shaming included punishments meted out to con- 
victed Indian heretics, who were first whipped and then dragged through vil- 
lage streets while the town crier denounced their sins of idolatry or concubinage 
(e.g., Duviols 1971: 385; AAL: leg. 1, exp. xm; BN: C4142). Public “scandals” 
also brought humiliations such as those suftered by a Spanish priest, tarnished 
because he could not contain the revelries of his Indian parishioners (AAL: leg. 
6, exp. Vill); or by male descendants of the Andean nobility, who were dis- 
graced when Spaniards called them perros (dogs) and “sons of whores” in village 
streets (Guaman Poma 1980: 1018); or by a Cusquefian Nusta (princess), claiming 
kinship to the great Inka queens, who was publicly shamed by “commoner” 
Indians daring to squat on lands she claimed title to (ADC: ACC, Top. 9, leg. 5). 

Public affronts to dignity and the scandalous behavior associated with dis- 
grace and infamy were gendered in the world of honor and virtue. Men lost 
face if they did not keep their word or if they were unable to physically defend 
themselves and protect their family. Women brought shame to themselves— 


7 Challenges to Dofia Beatriz Coya’s inheritance is one glaring example of how con- 
querors’ sexual rights over vanquished women merged with claims to their property. Her 
inheritance was disputed by the Spanish conquistador who allegedly raped her when she was 
twelve years old. Tom Cummins pointed this extraordinary case out to me. 
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and most weightily, to their male kin—by engaging in illicit sex. Spanish and 
colonial honor codes directly tied feminine virtue to masculine reputation: the 
most common offense to men’s honor and, by extension, to the entire kin 
group’s (for honor had a way of overflowing), was for a kinswoman’s virtue to 
be besmirched (Gutiérrez 1991: 207—226; Seed 1988: 61-74). 

Catechism lessons might have taught Indians that sex outside of marriage 
was equally damning to men and women, and that chastity brought honor to 
both (Doctrina 1985: 126-132, 514-524; Pérez Bocanegra 1631: 211-250, 417). 
Colonial social practices, however, permeated by codes of honor, taught double 
standards.* How else to explain the following descriptions of native women’s 
premarital sexual activities written by Spanish men? The first comes from the 
chronicle of Pedro Pizarro, a relative of the conquistador. 


Peasant women are faithful to their husbands after they marry; but 
before then, their fathers did not pay any attention if they were good 
or bad; nor was it considered shameful among them. (Pizarro 1968: 579) 


The second is the opinion of one of Peru’s most famous churchmen, the Jesuit 
José de Acosta. He was responsible for the native-language catechisms that 
preached chastity for both sexes; he was also instrumental in the drives to ex- 
punge idolatries and bad customs from Peruvian shores: 


There is another grave error ... which is deeply rooted at the heart of 
the barbarians. Virginity, which is viewed with esteem and honor by 
all men, is deprecated by those barbarians as something vile. Except 
for the virgins consecrated to the Sun or the Inca (the acila), all other 
women are considered of less value when they are virgin, and thus 
whenever possible they give themselves to the first man they find. 
(Acosta 1954b: 603) 


I have found no corresponding appraisal of male virginity. If Spaniards here 
reveal a double standard regarding sex, they also make clear that this kind of 
sexual hypocrisy—rooted in honor’s gendered rules—was not part of Andean 
family values. For the most part (the exception being the aclla, or “virgins of 
the Sun” [Silverblatt 1987: 81-108]), Andean women could engage in sex be- 
fore marriage, like men, with no stigma attached to them and no consequences 
for the reputation of kinsmen or kin group. 


8 See plays written at the time that vividly, and infamously—for example, El Burlador de 
Sevilla, by Tirso de Molina (1961)—depict a world of men who prove their standing by 
seducing (and abandoning) women. On the legendary Don Juan and ideologies of honor in 
the context of patriarchal norms, see Mandrell (1992). 
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OBSESSIONS: CHASTITY, LEGITIMACY, AND THE PURITY OF SOCIAL BOUNDARIES 


It appears that Andeans did not consider children that might result from 
their non-marital sexual liaisons to be tainted in any way. “Legitimacy” was a 
European creation, elaborated in Spanish law and prejudice. With twinned 
concerns for the integrity of lineage and property, Spanish tenets of ancestral 
purity—“blood” unsullied by Jew, Moor, or bastardy—determined social pos- 
sibilities in Castile and its dominions.’ As Spain’s inquisitional history makes 
clear, Iberian identities were obsessed by legitimacy, ancestry, and social bound- 
aries (Kamen 1985: 61, 115-133, 220, 224, 235; Elliott 1963: 212-248). 

Under colonial circumstances, Spaniards furthered this preoccupation as they 
manufactured and institutionalized the category of human beings they called 
mestizos, or mixed bloods (Morner 1967: 21-34). This mala casta (bad caste), 
part of colonialism’s racial taxonomy, was to become synonymous with dis- 
grace, defective character, and bastardy. The native chronicler Felipe Guaman 
Poma de Ayala, who, as we will see, shared Spaniards’ horror of “mixed blood,” 
so closely associated mestizo with illegitimacy that he called Inka secondary 
lineages mestizos (Guaman Poma 1980: 96). The renowned legal scholar of 
Peru, Juan de Sol6orzano, holding comparable sentiments later in the seven- 
teenth century, inveighed against mestizos’ dishonor—their flawed nature, the 
product of an impure and soiled birth (1972 [vol. 252]: 441-450).”° 

Mestizos’ burden, their disgrace and infamy, harkened to honor’s very soul, 
born in the long history of the Spanish reconquista. For honor’s rules, laid bare 
in conquest, declared vanquished women to be honor’s ultimate trophy. IIle- 
gitimate, impure, tainted, and “mixed breeds” were colonization’s inevitable 
result: the fuel of a social morality, born in the subjugation of other peoples, 
that exalted women’s chastity, ancestral purity, and impenetrable social bound- 
aries. Spanish domination of the Inka empire, carried out in gendered ways, 
was anchored in sexual assault: to paraphrase Magnus Morner writing more 
than twenty years ago, the colonization of the New World was grounded in the 
conquest of women (1967: 21-25), with mestisaje—the genesis of tainted 
“half-breeds”—not only an inescapable, but a necessary consequence. 


° The obsession with purity of blood was reinforced in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, when proof of ancestral “purity,” or limpieza de sangre, was required in order to be 
able to hold political and religious posts. The Office of the Inquisition was responsible for 
certifying that no “stain” (Jewish or Moorish “blood”) sullied a candidate’s record (Kamen 
1985: 115-133). Also see Stolcke (n.d.) for a discussion of the implications of these con- 
cerns regarding questions of race and virginity in the Spanish colonies. 

© Also see Spalding (1974) for an important look into colonial categories of race and 
their relation to social standing. 
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“Family values” thus entered the colonial fray. Conflicts over their meaning 
and moral significance charged the politics of identity-making—the broad con- 
tests over definitions of humanness—at the heart of the colonial enterprise. 
Spanish lessons on gender and sex, on legitimacy and race—with all their con- 
tradictions—were imposed on Andean worlds. Part of colonialism’s ideological 
landscape, they could be grafted onto native intellectual and ethical sensibilities 
as Andeans struggled to make sense of themselves and of colonialism’s changes. 
Colonized Peruvians took up family values in a variety of ways: they could 
become standards to judge and criticize the colonial experience, as well as 
inspirations for a gamut of political strategies. Now we turn to some of the 
uneasy and perhaps surprising ways they became part of Andeans’ lives." 


GUAMAN POMA: WOMEN’S VIRTUE, SOCIAL PURITY, AND 
THE POLITICS OF INDIAN SURVIVAL 


An ideology of chastity, honor, and purity of blood deeply colored Guaman 
Poma’s vision of social order and social justice. In Guaman Poma’s critical hands, 
Iberian family values became devastating probes into the stark decline of Peru’s 
native population, the hypocrisy of colonial officials, and, ultimately, the legiti- 
macy of colonial government. Guaman Poma’s chronicle of buen gobierno (good 
government) argued that the successful, biological reproduction of “Indians” 
was inseparable from social order and just colonial rule. Good colonial govern- 
ment would rest on legitimate political hierarchy, while its success ultimately 
depended on preserving strict boundaries between society’s constituent groups. 
Echoing Spanish penchants, Guaman Poma’ vision of colonial order was rooted 
in notions of purity—both of nacidn (espanol, indio, and negro) and of status 
(nobility, commoner/ peasant). Building on (and transforming) Iberian gender 
ideologies, Guaman Poma saw control over women’s sexual activities—their 
virtue and honor—to be crucial: pre-marital chastity coupled with marriage to 
appropriate men would ensure the purity of lineage, nacién, and rank needed 


"This paper focuses on the cultural dimensions of the Spanish colonization of Peru’s 
native peoples, and I cannot delineate here analogous processes that marked Inka expan- 
sion. Suffice it to say that conquest was not new to the Andes; the Inka empire was the last 
in a series of Pre-Hispanic imperial endeavors that transformed Andean life. Conquered 
peoples owed labor and loyalty to Cuzco and Cuzco’s gods, and male representatives of the 
empire could alienate conquered women, the “virgins of the Sun” or aclla, from their natal 
communities and put them into imperial service. Although it is difficult to reconstruct Inka 
cultural politics with great detail or certainty, they do not appear to contain the breadth of 
sexual proscriptions or harbor the kinds of exclusionary policies of the Europeans who 
followed them. 
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for societal order and the procreation of native peoples. Close vigilance over 
women’s sexuality, then, was crucial to the successful reproduction of colonial 
society—evaluated by standards of good government, political order, and growth 
in the Indian population. In general, women were blamed for societal failures (e.g., 
1980: 162, 205, 207, 413-414, 421, 474, 566, 800, 801, 816, 896, 1019-1020). 

Guaman Poma hammered at these themes throughout his Nueva corénica, 
and he made his point by comparing the moral decadence of colonial society 
to the virtue of Andean costumbres prior to the Spanish invasion. Guaman Poma, 
with great irony, took Christian ethics as his moral standard. So, although 
Andeans might not have been practicing Catholics before the Iberian onslaught, 
Andeans did know how to govern well—that is, in a “Christian way,’ with 
charity, justice, and sexual restraint. Women’s honor and virtue were intrinsic 
to Guaman Poma’s vision of buen gobierno. He described women’s sexual prac- 
tices before the Spanish conquest—when good government reigned in the 
Andes—in this way: 


among their women, they found no adulteresses, nor were there any 
whores ...[W]omen were virgins when they married, and they held 
this to be a [matter of] honor and they [kept] virginity until thirty 
years of age. Then they married.... 

...And thus they multiplied greatly. (1980: 48-49; also see 54, 56, 
89, 275, 720, 871) 


Although ambivalent about the legitimacy of Inka rule, Guaman Poma admit- 
ted that the lords of Cuzco presided over a well-ordered society. Again, linking 
Inka’s just domain with the overwhelming virtue of Inka women, he wrote: 


The greatness that this New World of the Indies had, keeping women 
virgins until thirty three years of age ...O what a beautiful law, not 
only of the land but of God ... neither [Spanish] emperor nor any of 
the world’s kings have known such a beautiful law. . . . (1980: 199) 


Keeping women chaste was half the key to Pre-Columbian social order; the 
other half lay in “marrying well?’ which for Guaman Poma meant ensuring 
women married their social equivalents. Before the Spanish conquest, rank 
would have been society’s principal concern; colonial rule, however, intro- 
duced the added complexities of “‘race,’ and Guaman Poma exhorted Andeans 
to marry in kind. He directed kurakas, members of the colonial indigenous 
elite, to be sure that: 


they do not give their daughters in marriage to either Indian peasants 
[mitayos] or to Spaniards, but rather to their equals, so that a good caste 
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[buena casta] is produced in this kingdom. (1980: 692) 


If marriage between unequals in rank was a threat to good government, 
marriage outside of caste, Guaman Poma charged, would ring its death knell. 
Moreover, Guaman Poma linked this corruption of the social order to the 
corruption of women: their essential disloyalty and wanton sexual impulses 
produced social decay, impure races, and muddied social boundaries. Decrying 
the villainy of Indian women, he explained that they were prone to men out- 
side their caste, preferring Spaniards to hardworking and honest Andeans. This 
was their insidious disgrace; worse, such indias had no honor, less even than 
negras who, as slaves, were at the bottom of honor’s barrel. Calling Indian women 
“ whores,’ women without virtue, Guaman Poma bemoaned their treachery 
and betrayal: 


Some [of these Indian women], since they have been cooks for the 
priest or encomendero or corregidor, or any Spaniard, [and] has been [sic] 
a servant, mistress, or had a child by him, or has fornicated with a 
Spaniard, mestizo or negro, mulato, these aforementioned Indian women 
end up being liars, thieves, great whores, lazy. .. . and do not serve 
either God or His Majesty nor do they obey their authorities. . .. 
...in fornicating with Spaniard and priest, corregidor, encomendero, 
or with mestizo or with mulato, negro, yanacona [serf ],an [Indian woman] 
now does not want to marry an ... Indian commoner. And these 
Indian women are worse than negras, and now they have no honor. 


(1980: 800) 


Guaman Poma offered two solutions. The first was in line with Viceroy 
Toledo’s policy of residential segregation. It maintained that all non-Indians— 
espatioles, negros, mulatos, mestizos—be outlawed from Indian settlements. If, in 
spite of this ban, native women had children by non-Indians, both the woman 
and her offspring should be exiled from her pueblo and prohibited from taking 
residence in Indian villages (Guaman Poma 1980: 1019-1020). 

Guaman Poma’s second solution argued for the right of parents (or the state) 
to intervene in women’s marriage choices. Armed with this prerogative, Andean 
elders could pressure daughters to betroth Indian men of comparable standing. 
Guaman Poma looked to Inka statecraft as a model in this regard and credited 
Cuzco’s supposed ability to distribute women in marriage for the empire’s 
notable social order and stability (1980: 190-192). This remedy for colonial 


’ Guaman Poma built his argument on an idealized version of Inka rule, order, and 
justice. A careful reading of the chronicler accounts also casts doubt on the much-vaunted 
role of the Inka elite in directly determining local marriages (Silverblatt 1987: 8, 15). 
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disorder, however, ran counter to ecclesiastical law, something that Guaman 
Poma, who accompanied various clerics on their extirpating missions, must 
have been aware of. The seventeenth-century Church celebrated the right of 
spouses to marry of their own free will and gave clear precedence to spousal 
choice over parental objections whenever they were in conflict (Seed 1988: 
17-94). Guaman Poma’s resolve suggests the depths of his concern about in- 
digenous survival along with a conviction, profoundly held, that “dishonor- 
able” marriages had produced Andean decline. 

Guaman Poma wrote with great horror of the proliferation of Peru’s malas 
castas, of the stained, illegitimate “mixed breeds”—mostly mestizos, but also 
mulatos and sambaigos (indio and negro unions)—whose scandalous lives (his judg- 
ment) seemed to feed colonial disorder (1980: 189, 498, 504, 509). Guaman 
Poma’s vision transformed Peru’s mestizos into icons of death—glaring evi- 
dence of native mortality and social degeneracy. His impassioned pleas for pu- 
rity of rank and “race”—and for the need of the surveillance of women’s honor 
in the name of the public good—drew on the dominant/hybridized rhetoric 
of those colonial times. Through it, he attempted to make moral and cognitive 
sense out of a threatening, deteriorating world. 

Guaman Poma’s chronicle of good government defended Andeans by de- 
fending their honor, that is, by remaking Pre-Columbian history into a utopia 
of social virtue, where women were chaste and social boundaries fiercely guarded. 
Bound by this vision, he could eloquently denounce the plight of indigenous 
women under colonial rule (1980: 534, 542-547, 610, 618-619), even as he 
placed much blame for the collapse of social order at their feet. Native women 
were not the sole object of his piercing attacks; Spaniards—the entire colonial 
entourage, and priests in particular—were chastised for bringing iniquity to 
the Andean world. Nevertheless, with Christian insight, Guaman Poma re- 
minded his readers that “the first sin ever committed was by a woman” (1980: 
122). And continuing an exhortation directed to the daughters of Eve, he 
scolded, “thus you began the first idolatry” and “served the devils” (1980: 122). 

The rhetoric of (colonial) family values was a narrative of censure;and when 
Guaman Poma apportioned blame for the collapse of Indian pueblos and of 
colonial order he singled out women, their sexual lasciviousness, their tar- 
nished honor, and their shame: 


And thus Indian men know that their wives go about, having become 
shrews and whores, and she [sic] has born a child by another indio or 
mestizo. .. . And it is because of women that men abandon [their 
pueblos]. ...And thus women deserve to be punished more. (1980: 816) 
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NEW HONOR 


Guaman Poma elaborated one vision of past and present Andean worlds, 
built on an idealization of Pre-Columbian history while drawing on a language 
of honor, purity, and disgrace. Other native Peruvians—men and women, kurakas 
and comuneros—imagined themselves and their society through a similar dis- 
cursive lattice, but came to different understandings. Records of the trials brought 
against the practitioners of idolatry and malas costumbres in the seven- 
teenth-century Lima highlands offer us a glimpse into these transformations. 
For many of those accused of a gamut of deviltries, from worshiping moun- 
tains to fornication, questions of honor took on other shapes, promoting new 
slants on power and legitimacy, new insights into the social relations of colony, 
and new practices in honor’s defense. We must keep in mind, however, that 
these testimonies were products of the Andes’ most direct and pronounced 
culture wars—the campaigns to extirpate idolatry—and that living through 
them had its own effect on the particular moral and practical imperatives that 
“honor” would inspire. 

The extirpation of idolatry campaigns trucked in fear as extirpators, like 
inquisitors, fomented terror. Preparing the way for village inspection, all adults 
were called and assembled, then forewarned of the upcoming inquest: 


[It is] directed, commanded, and required that within twelve days ... 
the [members of a particular pueblo] should reveal to us if they have 
known, seen, or heard that any person is ...a heretic or witch or idol 
worshipper. ... (AAL: leg. 2, exp. xxvu) 


With this announcement, extirpators tore into the fabric of village life, set- 
ting native Peruvians—kin, ayllu-members, kurakas, peasants, members of dif- 
ferent ethnicities—against one another. Anyone who failed to report a “heretic” 
faced public chastisement, or worse, the grim possibility of being charged with 
practicing idolatry or witchcraft. Punishments were severe: public flogging; 
forced labor in obrajes (proto-factory/sweatshops), mines, and hospitals; or ban- 
ishment, the most dreaded sentence. Throughout the course of the seventeenth 
century, extirpation campaigns unleashed waves of alarm on top of waves of 
dissension as Andean was pitted against Andean. 

Native Peruvians had experienced the arbitrariness of power before the Span- 
ish invasion, but not vis-a-vis this particular dynamic, encrusted with legalistic 
form and a social logic of greed. Nor had they lived under a state religion that 
declared their very ways of living to be criminal. Although they acknowledged 
some Spanish responsibility for the devastations endured by native peoples, 
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seventeenth-century churchmen and legal scholars also preached that Andeans’ 
extraordinary sufferings amounted to God’s punishment for a nacién that had 
stubbornly resisted His ways (Doctrina 1985: 652-653). Andeans were torn by 
betrayals: indigenous gods and colonial gods, the colonial state and native offi- 
cials. Racked by terrible ambiguities and the generalized fears of colonial cir- 
cumstance, Andeans were further visited by the terrors of the extirpation 
campaigns. “Honor” shored up these brambles of colonial experience, a frame 
both making colonial hierarchy and making sense of it, enforcing colonial ex- 
changes and also—within the bounds of colonial hegemony—turning them 
around. 

Hispanic notions of honor penetrated the etiquette of social relations in 
seventeenth-century indigenous communities; and public considerations of 
honor, along with public affronts, wed its ethos to the practices of day-to-day 
living. Honor contests were the mettle of status in a status-obsessed colonial 
world. Public affronts to personal honor charged interactions between Span- 
iards and Indians and between Indians, particularly between those with elite 
pretensions and peasant commoners. Public exchanges became testing grounds, 
arenas to verify social position in a society where boundaries were often fuzzy: 
indios could become mestizos; mestizos might pass for espafioles; elite Indians 
were in a status limbo as privileged members of the colonized caste (Spalding 
1974: 31-126, 147-196). 

Hispanic codes singled out name-calling as a means to probe honor’s relative 
measure. Andeans bristled when they were called perro indio (Indian dog) by 
Spaniards. This was terrible abuse, an affront to natives’ humanity, and we find 
indigenous peoples from all over the Andes denouncing Spaniards for trying to 
dehumanize them by means of public indignities. Strong feelings about 
name-calling entered the text written by Guaman Poma (1980: 1018), who 
was outraged at Spanish snubs to his status and race. They also appear in the 
idolatry proceedings, revealing tensions within Indian communities. 

Elite Indians used Spanish terms of disgrace to distance themselves from 
caste-mates. These insults could be wedded to other scourges, such as Christian 
Indians, allying themselves with the Spanish establishment, humiliating fellow 
ayllu-members by accusing them of anti-Christian activities. A common af- 
front was to publicly call indios devil worshipers in addition to dogs. Several 
residents from San Lorenzo de Quinti were duly disgraced by the wife of the 
alcalde (mayor) who “went around dishonoring Indian men and women alike, 
calling them perras hechiceras [sic] (female witch dogs)” (AAL: leg. 2, exp. x1v). 

Indian women were also shamed by other dishonorable words. These were 
the insults phrased in the language of virtue, insults that disgraced women 
through accusations of sexual license. Women could be shamed by public epi- 
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thets of puta, or whore, and by the seventeenth century, Andean women found 
that sexual conduct, now fashioned into a measure of honor, was a dimension 
along which they could be publicly judged and rebuked (AAL: leg. 7, exp. 1). 
Prior to the Spanish invasion, these practices of honor were unknown to the 
Andes; colonization brought novel ways of joining women’s sexuality to an 
accepted, public discourse on civic morality.'* 

If words could bring dishonor, so then could public punishments. Such 
visible lessons in social order rebounded as shame on those who were disci- 
plined—at least according to colonial rules.'* Punishments were more than 
humiliating, they stained the name and, by extension, the lineage of those 
accused. Once tarnished, kurakas jeopardized their standing, along with their 
kin’s, in the colony’s political establishment. In Spain and in non-Indian Peru, 
the Inquisition, with its autos-de-fe (public spectacle of judgment of faith) and 
charges of dirty blood lines, swept men and their descendants from civic grace 
and public office, as might witchcraft accusations.Testimony from the trial of a 
renowned kuraka and witch-consulter, living in the village of Iguari, expressed 
these concerns: Francisco Gamarra’s sister fretted that her brother’s upcoming 
trial would manchar, or stain, not only him but the entire kin group (AAL: leg. 
5, exp. x; Sanchez 1991: xl), and thus put a halt to their political futures. 

Andeans quickly learned of “honor’s” importance to the ideals, if not the 
practice, of Spanish norms regarding feminine virtue. They also got a fast les- 
son in Spanish hypocrisy—honor could front for dishonorable deeds. Indians 
were adroit with Spanish ironies, turning them around so that honor’s barbs 
mocked their Iberian creators. One example comes from an extirpation trial 
against an accused Indian witch whose clients included a coterie of local Span- 
iards. Francisca Carguachuqu1, an elderly woman, stood accused of witchcraft, 
murder (through diabolic pacts), idolatry, and love magic. Spaniards sincerely 
believed in her love-magic powers and were willing to use them, pay for them, 
if Francisca Carguachuqui could attain their hearts’ desire. One Spanish woman, 
desperately in love with the village priest, consulted Senora Carguachuqui for 
potions and spells to make sure he would be staying by her side. 


8 Andeans also turned words of honor around, taking Spanish titles of honor and apply- 
ing them to those whom they esteemed in community life—no matter that by Spanish law 
and custom such titles were carefully restricted, or that Andeans used them to designate 
women and men who, as curers and religious experts, were condemned by Church and 
State. We thus find accused idolater/witches called dotor/a by the “Indians” who honored 
them (AAL: leg. 4, exp. xvim). 

'* Of course, women and men who participated in the nativist movements of the seven- 
teenth century might, on the contrary, view public punishments meted out to “idolaters” 
during the extirpation campaigns to be badges of integrity and honor. 
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Inquisitor/extirpators were aghast when they learned of this astonishing 
deviltry and pressed Francisca Carguachuqui to account for why she had not 
confessed her grave sin earlier. After all, extirpators had been highly suspect of 
this elderly “witch’—mountain god/devil worshiper, purveyor of cures and 
love charms. They had been interrogating her for days and had even subjected 
her to torture. Francisca Carguachuqui finally explained her reluctance to tes- 
tify with the following devilish response: she claimed great reticence to confess 
this particular request to Church authorities, made, as it was, by a Spanish 
woman for love magic—‘“[Francisca Carguachuqui] could not testify because 
she was looking out for, protecting, the sefora’s honor” (AAL: leg. 1, exp. xm). 

Andeans thus took some honor lessons to heart and learned how to use 
them to mock the social hierarchy that colonial honor practices tried to en- 
force. They also broadened its venue from relations between persons to a whole 
social order: honor and purity suddenly joined the Andean culture wars, but 
on the nativist side. 


HONOR AND THE ANDEAN CULTURE WARS 


In the early 1600s, idolatry extirpators uncovered that an emerging nativism— 
an “Indianist” movement challenging Spanish authority and orthodoxy—was 
gripping Andean imaginations.’* Throughout the century to follow, Indianist 
sentiments—while competing with a range of ideologies and allegiances— 
galvanized Andeans across boundaries of ayllu, ethnicity, gender, and privilege 
(Silverblatt 1995). Indianist ideologies portrayed Andeans’ experience as colo- 
nized subjects in devastating terms: Peru’s staggering population loss haunted 
all assessments of life’s fabric, to which was added apprehension over loss of 
lands, insufficient food and clothing, and anxiety over tribute and corvée labor 
service (AAL: leg. 2, exp. xvul; leg. 4, exp. xvi; leg. 3, exp. x). 

Nativism articulated Andeans’ gnawing insecurities and growing fears. It 
did so in a religious philosophy that protested Spanish dominion, even as it was 
framed in Iberian categories. Spanish gods were opposed to Andean ones, and 
Peruvians, abandoning native gods for Christianity’s allure, had broken faith. 
Huacas, in response, had turned their backs on Andeans, while Spaniards’ gods— 
in spite of their universalist rhetoric—proved to be just Spaniards’ gods, and, 


'S Huertas (n.d.) gives us one of the earliest descriptions of this movement that is based 
on a careful study of the Extirpation of Idolatry records. Also see Spalding (1984) for an 
examination of nativist practices in Huarochiri, as well as Stern’s analysis (1983). I have 
explored aspects of nativism’s gendered nature (1987, 1994) as well as its implications for 
the construction of colonial subjects (1995). 
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like their mortal compatriots, betrayed Andeans with false promises to defend 
their well-being. A respected community elder, condemned by the extirpators 
for witchcraft and heresy, explained: 


The reason why Indians [are] dying [is] because they no longer adore 
their malquis [ancestors] and huacas like their elders formerly did, which 
is why there used to be so many Indians who had more fields and 
clothing and who lived in greater tranquility. It is because they adore 
the huacas of the Spanish people—no more than a few painted and 
gilded sticks—that Indians keep on dying and losing their lands. Span- 
iards’ gods don’t give Indians anything. Indians because [we] are Indi- 
ans should adore [our] /uacas and ancestors. (AAL: leg. 6, exp. xI, fol. 
9—-9v) 


Nativist religious practices were exuberantly anticolonial: while Andean huacas 
were celebrated, Andean foods prized, and Andean rituals exalted, Spanish gods 
were condemned, Spanish products banned, and Spanish rites vilified. Follow- 
ing Indianist dictates, whenever nativists worshiped their huacas or ancestors, 
they refused to have any dealings with Spanish goods or foods.And even more 
dangerously, nativists would try to avoid Christianity’s most execrable pollu- 
tions—church, mass, and catechism classes (AAL: leg. 6, exp. x1, fols. 33v, 37, 
39). 

In spite of its courageous efforts to combat Spanish influence, nativism was 
torn by compromise: Indianists, embattled by idol smashers, could not ignore 
either the weight of Spanish institutions or their antagonism to native beliefs. 
“Indianism” had to be practiced with great cunning and prudence, as nativist 
ideologies conceded that huacas had to share Andean skies with Spaniards’ gods 
(AAL: leg. 6, exp. x1, fols. 33v, 37; leg. 2, exp. xvi; leg. 4, exp. xvi; leg. 3, 
exp. X). Indianism, acknowledging (intentionally? not?) Spain’s seemingly un- 
yielding presence (Silverblatt 1995), struggled to recreate Andean purity and a 
new sense of Andean honor in the midst of colonial contaminations. 

Thus an elaborate “purity” —the spiritual impulse behind Spain’s Counter 
Reformation baroque—transformed and colored the strategies of Andean 
nativism. Purity of food, of clothing, of habits, and tradition oriented Indianism’s 
design for living. Building walls against Spanish pollutions, Indianist practice 
then turned to sexual matters. 

Much of what we know about seventeenth-century Andean nativism and its 
accompanying ethic of family values is gleaned from the idolatry trials; for, as I 
have discussed, extirpators understood their mission to encompass heresies of 
thought and lifestyle. Peru’s orthodoxy patrols encountered a litany of sexual 
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sins—the scandalous and dishonorable ways of living, the malas costumbres, so 
dangerous to the civilizing process and the colonial endeavor. Many headmen 
were infamous “bigamists,” or, following the buenas costumbres of their ances- 
tors, took polygamy to be a privilege and symbol of rank (Doctrina 1985: 520). 
Under most circumstances—the Inka institution of the aclla being the notable 
Pre-Columbian exception and, as we will see, women ministers of Indianism, 
the other—Andeans scoffed at premarital chastity. Conceits of female virtue 
and male swagger, so prized in Spanish self-presentations (Seed 1988: 61-74; 
Gutiérrez 1991: 207-226), did not find a place in Andean sexual etiquette. 
While costumbres varied throughout the region’s many ayllus, colonial accounts 
suggest that sexual experimentation thrived (at least before marriage), that 
women as well as men were encouraged in sexual play, that some form of 
“trial” marriage guided eventual marriage choices, and, that, in a world where 
“being fruitful” was genuinely revered, “illegitimacy” had little meaning (Doctrina 
1985: 217-220, 316, 514-524; Pérez Bocanegra 1631: 211-250; AAL: leg. 6, 
exp. x; leg. 6, exp. vu." 

While Andean ethics authorized premarital sex (Guaman Poma to the con- 
trary), they seemed to frown on what we would call adultery.'’ Once a couple 
expressed a commitment to each other through marriage Andean style, they 
were probably admonished not to engage in sexual relations with others. Inter- 
estingly, confession manuals praised Inka teachings in this regard, while se- 
verely criticizing other Andean sexual habits (Doctrina 1985: 514-524, 646; 
Arriaga 1919: 50-51, 59). When priest/inquisitors undertook comparative 
analyses of sexual sins, they discovered, to their chagrin, that fornication never 
made Andean lists, whereas having relations with someone already married 
inevitably did (AAL: leg. 6, exp. x, fol. 6; leg. 4, exp. xxvur, fol. 2v). 

In the colonial Andes, checks on sexual behavior seemed to be increasingly 
levied on nativism’s ministers. Hernando Hacas Poma, the renowned Indianist 
from Cajatambo, chastised one of his pastors for flagrantly carrying out affairs 


‘6 Andean traditions of sexual experimentation before marriage are confirmed by con- 
temporary ethnography. See Barrionuevo (1973); Isbell (1978); Palomino (1984). 

This is what the evidence suggests. Regarding another matter, I am not able to judge, 
with any degree of certainty, how Andeans evaluated homoerotic encounters. Peoples liv- 
ing on the north coast seemed to have freely engaged in male homoerotic activities, as well 
as in heterosexual anal sex—a long tradition to judge by Moche pottery. According to 
Cieza de Leon, the “abominable sin” was roundly condemned by the Inkas (1986: 198— 
200). Nevertheless, at least one confession manual written for the Cuzco area does ask very 
specific questions about homosexual and human/animal activities. 1 do not know if this 
reflects a general concern of the Church because questions about sodomy and bestiality are 
found in other Counter Reformation manuals, or if the great detail of Pérez Bocanegra’s 
manual reflects his experience in the southern highlands (1631: 218-220). 
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with several women at the same time (AAL: leg. 6, exp. x1, fol. 46). When Juan 
Raura would not change his lifestyle to meet the demands of a stricter behav- 
ioral canon, Hacas Poma removed him from office. The origins of this bit of 
sexual ethics are difficult, if not impossible, to trace, but Hacas Poma’s concerns 
might be part of nativism’s broader, ideological push extolling purity. His ac- 
tions, then, would seem to mesh with an emerging Andean practice confound- 
ing sexual virtue and community honor. 

Over a generation of hunting out idolatries in the Lima highlands had ex- 
posed a trend: virgin women—young girls and adults sworn to celibacy—were 
increasingly carrying out significant roles in Indianist ritual practice (AAL: leg. 
2, exp. IV; leg. 3, exp. x; leg. 4, exp. xvimia; leg. 3, exp. xv; leg. 4, exp. s.n.; leg. 
6, exp. XL; Silverblatt 1987: 203-205; 1994). In a hybridizing process, merging 
and countering gender ideologies, Indianism fused women’s sexual virtue (and 
perhaps the political prestige associated with the aclla of Inka times) with ef- 
forts to preserve the “purity” of traditional Andean life. Trying to live as 
“Andeanly” as possible, virgin women and chaste women were charged with 
sustaining “Indianist” ritual. Concealed from Spanish churchmen and census 
takers, barricaded from the contaminations of Spanish society, these women 
were systematically withdrawn from Spanish religious institutions and civic 
offices. As a consequence, they were also barred from contact with Spanish 
men and kept pure from their corruptions and immorality (See AAL: leg. 4, 
exp. XVilla and exp. s.n.). 

The extirpation campaigns, like Peruvian law and church canon, divided 
the Andean social universe into Indians and Spaniards. Some seventeenth-century 
Andeans increasingly saw themselves and their world in these categories. But 
if, at this time, Andeans could no longer imagine removing Spaniards from 
their soil and skies, at least they could struggle to carve a space of dignity 
within the confines of colonial vigilance. Nativist religion, mirroring the abso- 
lutist categories of the colonial enterprise, saw itself as a collective endeavor 
with a collective purpose. The chastity of women ministers held special signifi- 
cance in a religious movement that queried the legitimacy of Iberian culture 
and, then, searched to define its own virtues. 

The honor of highland virgins was far from a nostalgic memory of Inka 
times, or a measure of kin group standing, or simply a vow of religious com- 
mitment. It was tied to the honor of a people under siege. This became clear 
when nativists from the town of Guatan collectively chastised the mayor’s sister 
for offending their principal huaca. In 1680 they sequestered her with the in- 
tention of conducting a public trial for the charge of blasphemy. Condemned 
for defiling the community’s beloved shrine, she suffered the public humilia- 
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tions of Spanish-style punishments. Guatanenios publicly whipped her, paraded 
her through the streets, and then put her in Spanish stocks. As they shamed her 
throughout the village, Guatanenios shouted her sin: “by condemning the wor- 
ship of our Andean gods, she had lost the honor of [our] people” (AAL: leg. 4, 
exp. XLU, fol. 14). 


HONOR’S REPRISE 


Spain touched off waves of societal contradictions while fabricating “Indi- 
ans” as part of its design for colonial rule, as contrary gender practices merged, 
uneasily, with the colony’s racialized, social core. This dance of contradictory 
experiences and tenets of living constructed contradictory colonial selves, and 
helped explain the gamut of (hybridized) understandings and sentiments that 
gripped Andeans’ imaginings.'* 

This paper has looked at a parcel of those contraries—at the play of Chris- 
tian family values and the ethics of honor—in the making of Spain’s 
seventeenth-century Andean colony and its colonized subjects. Spanish do- 
minion over the Inka empire, carried out in gendered ways, was tethered to 
honor’s insuperable contradictions: a social morality—thriving on the subjuga- 
tion of other peoples and promising women as conquest’s right—that exalted 
women’s virtue, legitimacy of birth, and “racial” purity. The gap between prin- 
ciple and practice of Spanish religious/political ethics was nowhere more obvi- 
ous than in the terrain of buenas costumbres. Family values—the moral bedrock 
of the colonizing process—pointed to colonization’s most blatant hypocrisies: 
Christian sermons praising chastity, teaching sex only in marriage, rebuking 
greed, decrying women’s perfidy, and warning of the dangers to the soul (and 
civilization) when God’s commandments are broken. Yet these very principles 
seemed to have little impact on Spaniards’ sexual or material appetites. 

These contradictions, running roughshod over Andeans’ colonial experi- 
ences, penetrated Andean worlds. Contributing to the makings of colonial 
hierarchy and to explanations of it, colonial family values—worked and re- 
worked in a sweep of ways—apportioned blame and suggested strategies. 

Along with colonial categories of humanity, Andean nativists spun the 
Counter Reformation’s exaltation of purity and obsession with women’s vir- 
tue into their own program of cultural restoration. As new ministers in a grow- 


'8 For a more detailed exploration into the contradictory social relations involved in the 


making of the colonial Andean world and its Indian subjects, see Silverblatt (1995). See 
Silverblatt (1988, 1995) for analyses of hybridized understandings shaping Andean perspec- 
tives on the colonial experience. 
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ing “Indianism,” Andean women were protected from Christian pollutions, 
including Spanish men and their shame. Unlike Guaman Poma and his elabo- 
ration of Counter Reformation family values, Andean nativists did not blame 
women for their sharp decline in numbers or for the deterioration of Andean 
ways of life. Rather, “virtuous” Indianist ministers—kept from the ranks of 
conquest’s sexual booty and thus appropriate envoys of community “honor” — 
engaged strategies for “Indian” sustenance and reproduction. Colonial ironies, 
nevertheless, deeply inscribed nativist family values: women’s virtue could only 
be celebrated at gendered costs—costs anchored in the very ideologies and 
practices of Spanish conquest that Indianists so vehemently repudiated. 
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tener los caciques Senores” 
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HE FRONTISPIECE TO THE Nueva corénica y buen gobierno by Felipe Guaman 
Poma de Ayala is as good a place as any to enter into a discussion of the 
issues of native Andean visual traditions in the postconquest world (Fig. 
1). With its portraits of the author, the pope, and the king of Spain, so begins 
one of the most significant objects of colonial Andean intellectual production. 
The discovery of the more than one thousand pages of drawings and writings 
addressed to Philip HI is as rich a mine to twentieth-century scholars as the 
discovery of Potosi was to sixteenth-century Spaniards. Yet the enticement of 
this portada beckons an entrance into the constructed Andean world of Spanish 
written and pictorial narrative just as the portadas of colonial churches open 
unto the ritual space of Catholicism (Fig. 2), and the ephemeral portadas once 
welcomed the triumphal entry of a new viceroy, an archbishop, or a votive 
icon into town. These entrances all have their allure of promise, knowledge, 
salvation, sanctuary, or exaltation, but one must not merely look through the 
frontispiece into the document any more than one might pass through a church’s 
portal without understanding that one is moving into the Spanish world even 
as it tells us of the Andean one. It is important to remember that almost all 
Andeans stood at the threshold of these entrances, existing there between their 
culture and another, most often without direct access to the interior world of 
Spanish discursive power. 
Guaman Poma’s portada is such a threshold, neither completely Western nor 
Andean.’ Yet it is just this state of being neither—as seen through a letter ad- 


' Rolena Adorno argues that this position forms the very manner in which Guaman 
Poma describes and depicts the Spanish colonial world: “Throughout the visual and verbal 
texts, Guaman Poma as narrator approaches the sphere of the European as though he were 
simultaneously alien and native to it” (1986: 131). 
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Fig. 1 Frontispie tada, from Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala, Nueva corénica y buen 
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Fig. 2. Portal, portada, of San Francisco, Quito, ca. 1590. 


dressed as a gift to the king of Spain—that one senses, I believe, the type of 
presence of Andean tradition that exists in colonial representation as we know 
it through the images and objects that have been preserved until today.’ 

If one is then to seek forms of persistence in colonial Andean representa- 
tion, one cannot look for purity as if the “authenticity” of Andean expression 
were a static, uncompromising, and unitary phenomenon, or that European 
influence somehow corrupts “authenticity.” Nor is the continuation of Andean 


2 Certainly there were sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Andean practices and forms 
of representation (perhaps the majority) that, because of their mundane or unremarkable 
nature within the norms of observation and recording, have remained obscured to us. (This 
is equally true for all the Americas.) It is only within the chance recording of specific 
practices, such as those discussed by Frank Salomon (this volume), that one can glimpse a 
fuller range of continued traditional representational practices in the Andes. The range of 
what has come to our notice as forms of tradition was understood already (for the most 
part) by natives and Spaniards as important places/sites of negotiation and contestation, and 
hence they are historically conditioned as privileged forms of tradition. 

> The notion of authenticity as well as originality is something that has hounded the 
study of colonial art in all of its manifestations in a more dogged manner than that of its 
European counterpart. The readily accepted art historical idea that colonial art is derivative 
and therefore lacks its own authenticity in terms of the production of its referent is a 
conceit of the last two centuries. It supposes an always anterior referent that is located 
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representational forms and practices simply a matter of resistance to Spanish 
control.‘ Certainly Andean forms of religious practice and social conduct that 
stood against the norms imposed by the Spaniards persisted, most especially in 
terms of idols and idolatry; there is too much evidence in the literature of 
extirpation to suggest otherwise.° Yet we know about these practices and im- 
ages precisely because they form the content of this literature; they are revealed 
in the historical record as a continued tradition only because that tradition 
continued to trouble the Spaniards.° 

If we want, as I do, to pierce this historically overdetermined view, we 
cannot merely read the documents of suppression. Instead we must look also to 
Andean colonial objects, images, and practices that circulated more or less openly 
within the economy of colonial society and that operated within the nexus of 
the exchange of representation both within the Andean community and across 
cultures. Here one sees the continuation of Andean representational practices 
in the types of objects and images produced and used but now conjoined with 
European-style images and values such that these images and objects fluidly 
moved within colonial culture in various contexts, alternatively or simulta- 
neously being heirloom, gift, barter, and/or commodity. That is, these images 
and objects could operate in relation both to traditional forms of Andean re- 
ciprocal exchange and a European monetary economy; hence they were able 
to express meaning within an Andean colonial society among both Europeans 
and natives.’ 


either in the European or Pre-Hispanic prototype. Hence, colonial art is almost always a 
copy and not an original (see Kubler 1962: 112—113).The historicism of copy and original 
is raised by Baudrillard in regard to European copies but pertains equally to the categoriza- 
tion of colonial art as copies. Baudrillard notes that “until the nineteenth century, the copy 
of an original work had its own value, it was a legitimate practice. In our own time the 
copy is illegitimate, unauthentic: it is no longer ‘art’” (1981: 103). 

* The notion that artistic representation forms a locus for cultural, political, and/or 
social resistance in the Andean colonial world is a common theme in modern scholarship. 
See, for example, Wachtel (1977) and Gisbert (1992). 

> The literature of the campaigns of extirpation has formed the primary locus for the 
study of colonial Andean culture. See, for example, Duviols (1971). 

° This overdetermined historical view is as true for the modern scholarship of Mexico, 
as it is for Peru. See, for example, Gruzinski (1988) and Clendinnen (1987). 

7 T am not saying that there is a single or even mutual meaning, but that the value 
(meaning) of the object is contextual in the manner that Arjun Appadurai discusses objects. 
Appadurai (1986) talks about the “social life of things” in the sense that “politics [in the 
broad sense of relations, assumptions, and contests of power] is what links value and ex- 
change in the social life of commodities.” It is the nature of politics in which these “things” 
operate (Appadurai would use the word circulate) that allows for their mutability because 
within politics there is “a constant tension between the existing frameworks [of price, 
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This circulation of objects and images is an important avenue for colonial 
Andean studies because, unlike Mexico (see Wood and Lockhart, this volume), 
writing plays almost no part in colonial Andean discourse outside of juridical 
and doctrinal issues. And although certain types of documents were kept as 
important possessions, the quantity of colonial Peruvian illustrated manuscripts 
or documents written in Quechua or any other Andean language is minimal.® 
Moreover, this lack is not just a matter of restriction by Spanish authorities. 
Andeans were disinclined, I believe, toward writing and accompanying illus- 
trations as a means of self-expression because these European forms were too 
distanced from traditional Andean modes of expression (Cummins 1994).The 
tactile and visual world in relation to oral discourse remained for Andeans the 
form through which Andeans “inscribed” their existence.” Of course, the co- 
lonial objects and images that I shall discuss were intimately related to texts, 
and many of them appear only as words written in various types of colonial 


bargaining, and so forth] and the tendency of commodities to breach these frameworks. 
This tension itself has its source in the fact that not all parties share the same interests in any 
specific regime of value nor are the interests of any two parties in a given exchange identi- 
cal” (Appadurai 1986: 57). The stress of Appadurai’s discussion is on the material aspect of 
the thing in relation to its production and its subsequent transformation in value according 
to exchange context; I am expanding this slightly to images that may or may not be physi- 
cally exchanged, but which are circulated, in part, by the act of copying. 

8 Bruce Mannheim (1991: 143-144) notes that there are only two known fragments of 
notarial records written in Quechua. He suggests that the lack of notarial records in Quechua 
in comparison to the long run of Nahuatl records in Mexico is possibly due to the strict 
enforcement by Viceroy Toledo of a royal decree (1576) forbidding mestizos from occupy- 
ing the office of notary. There were Quechua-speaking escribanos at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century as indicated by the specific set of confessional questions written for 
them in Spanish and Quechua by Juan Pérez Bocanegra (1631: 277-280, 297-301). By the 
types of questions asked, it appears that the main duty of the escribano del pueblo was to 
prepare native wills; however, this does not mean that these Andean escribanos prepared 
their documents in Quechua. The section of native wills in the Archivo General de la 
Nacion Lima is written in Spanish although occasionally a native scribe will sign not only 
using the Spanish term escribano but also quellcacamyoc, a colonial Quechua term used to 
denote someone who knows how to write. 

° Thus, even as the Huarochiri Manuscript, the only Andean colonial document re- 
cording Pre-Hispanic religious tradition in a native language, begins the written text, the 
emphasis is placed on the visibility of writing rather than the decoding process of reading: 
“If the ancestors of the people called Indians had known writing in earlier times, then the 
lives they lived would not fade from view. As the mighty past of the Spanish Vira Cochas is 
visible until now, so, too, would be theirs” (Huarochiri Manuscript 1991: 1, 41). To forget 
or to remember is couched here in terms of seeing or not seeing. This is not an isolated 
example, and reading in general is voiced as another form of looking at, seeing, an image. 
For example, the verb leer (to read) is translated by Gonzalez Holguin (1989: 561) as 
Qquellccacatam ricuni. Ricuni means “to look at or see” and Qquellccacatamu, “an image.” 
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documents, but they remained important in the Andean colonial world be- 
cause they first of all appealed to Andean forms of both economic and 
sociopolitical discourse, forms that were primarily oral and/or performative. 

The appearance of these images and objects within the colonial documents 
is therefore not based on the discourse of difference, that is, the radical alterity 
of native and European as framed within the extirpation literature of pagan 
idolatry. Rather, as I shall argue, they existed within what Nicholas Thomas 
(1991: 3-4) calls a “mutual entanglement” in which these images and objects 
operated variously within the complexity of relations between natives and Span- 
iards in the sense of exchange in which the distance between the two cultures 
is bridged by the contextual mutability of the images and objects themselves 
(Appadurai 1986: 15; Thomas 1991: 211, note 4).'° Textiles, for example, are 
such a bridge in the colonial Andes because they were highly valued within the 
norms of each culture prior to contact. In the colonial period, textiles (both 
European and native) came to function at a mutual level of commodity value,'! 
and at other levels they continued to be valued separately according to Spanish 
sumptuary laws and Andean symbolic use.” 

In Mexico that commonality is more immediately recognized in the colo- 
nial co-mingling of Mexican pictorial and Spanish written traditions (see 


10 Although Thomas (1991) discusses colonialism and material culture in the South Pa- 
cific, his analysis of objects as being dynamic, “promiscuous,” within the negotiations of 
colonial relations that suppose no uniform interests (be they European or native) (p. 205), 
allows those working in colonial Latin American studies to do away with the extremely 
misleading term “syncretism.” As a concept in colonial studies, “syncretism” creates a static 
and uniform definition of cultural relations between natives and Europeans that impedes 
both theoretical and specific (ethnohistoric) study. For an excellent critique of “syncre- 
tism” see Henrique Urbano (n.d.). 

" Sixteenth-century textiles, both Andean and European, were valued in relation to 
monetary cost and were bought, sold, left as valuable commodities in wills, and used as 
collateral for loans of money by Spaniards and natives. 

2 Textiles are acknowledged by anthropologists (Zuidema 1991), art historians (Paul 
1992: 289), ethnologists (Zorn 1987: 67), archaeologists and ethnohistorians (Murra 1962) 
as one of the principal media of Andean artistic production and symbolic expression; how- 
ever, the fact that textiles had equally high symbolic and economic values in European 
culture is not part of this acknowledgment.Therefore the descriptions of Andean textiles in 
colonial documents and the continuation of an Andean textile tradition into the present is 
interpreted as a result of the primacy of textiles within Andean culture, and little regard is 
paid to the implications of the privileging or foregrounding of Inka and colonial Andean 
textiles in Spanish colonial writings and economy. This lack of recognition of the “mutual 
entanglement” of textiles in the earliest stages of the colonization of the Andes has led to 
the very unfortunate state in scholarly research in which textiles have become an essentialist 
quality of “Andeanness,” a word which I use here in the homologous sense of Said’s (1979) 
meaning of the term “Orientalism.” 
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Karttunen, Lockhart, and Boone, this volume), which, because these are privi- 
leged European forms of recording historical knowledge, seem more accessible 
or transparent in revealing the nature of tradition and its transformation.’? But 
the written and illustrated text, as I have suggested, is too removed from Andean 
orality and visuality, and if we remember Atahualpa’s rejection of the book, 
Valverde’s breviary, at Cajamarca as the metaphoric act that precipitated his 
capture, it was based on the perception that the written word could neither 
speak to nor represent the Andean.'* 


IMAGES, TRADITION, AND COSTUMBRE 


The failure to exchange properly at Cajamarca, which pictorially frames 
one of the earliest published narratives (Anonymous/Cristébal de Mena 1534) 
as both its frontispiece and endpiece (Figs. 3, 4), represents at once the Spanish 
arrival and the ultimate destruction of Tawantinsuyu.’° And, although Tawan- 
tinsuyu as a political entity was recent and in many conquered areas was re- 
sented by the local ethnic group,'® the destruction of this last Andean empire 
provided the colonial symbols and images of an Andean past that were attached 
to the objects of Andean tradition. Symbols were loosened from their imperial 
moorings of precise Inka content and came to operate in a wider semiotic field 
of colonial Andean culture for Spaniards as well as Andeans, from Bolivia to 
Ecuador. For example, the Inka imperial “crown” (mascaipacha), or red fringe 
that hung over the forehead of the ruler, became a pictorial sign that stood for 
various and often contradictory concepts, including, within a Spanish context, 
the defeat of the Inka.’? Thus, one must look first to the fragmentation of the 
Inka system and then to the reconstitution of Andean representation within the 
colonial context to understand the power of tradition as something dynamic, 
creating both form and place for expression. The pan-Andean colonial use of 


8 It would be impossible, for example, for there to be an art historical study in Peru of 
any colonial body of work comparable in theme to Donald Robertson’s study (1959) of 
early colonial Mexican manuscripts. 

4 This is, at least, according to Spanish accounts of the event. Tito Cussi Yupanqui’s 
version is entirely different in its focus of exchange and rejection. Here it is the Andean gift 
that is refused by the Spaniards (Tito Cussi 1988: 128-130; Cummins n.d.a), and the book 
is an image, quellca, that cannot be visually understood. 

8 See MacCormack (1988) for a discussion of the role of the book in this episode. 

16 See Murra, this volume. 

7 Tn 1537, Francisco Pizzaro was granted a new coat of arms in which was placed one of 
the earliest representations of Cuzco “en memoria de habella vos poblado y conquistado, 
con una corona de Rey, de oro, sobre ella, de la cual esté asida una borla colorada [mascaipacha] 
que el dicha cacique Atalbalipa traia .. 2” (Paz y Mélia 1892: 45). 
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Fig. 3. Frontispiece to Anonymous (Cristobal de Mena), La Conquista del Per, 1534 
(after 1929 edition). 
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Fig. 4 Endpiece to Anonymous (Cristobal de Mena), La Conquista del 
Peri, 1534 (after 1929 edition). 
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Inkaic symbolic objects and/or images of them cannot, however, be consid- 
ered as a naturally occurring phenomenon, endemic to any colonial forma- 
tion. It is historically specific and indicates the active intervention of Spanish 
institutional recognition of these images and objects as beneficial in “streamlin- 
ing” the sociopolitical and economic interaction between the two peoples for 
effective control by the Spaniards, just as Quechua and Aymara became the princi- 
pal languages of religious interaction (see Mannheim 1991 and this volume). 

The construction of this colonial Andean representation takes place roughly 
within the first seventy years after the conquest (Cummins n.d.a: 307-364). 
Here one can see rather than read the will to persist with the Andean under- 
standing of what constitutes tradition, that is, yachacuscamccani, the knowing of 
how to carry on the social, religious, and political life before the conquest, and 
which can be embodied in an object and/or an image.'® But this Andean tradi- 
tion of knowledge is mediated and therefore transformed by the Spanish colo- 
nial concept of costumbre, custom, in which tradition can be divided morally 
into two categories: malas costumbres and buenas costumbres.'® That is, tradition in 
the Andean sense of “knowledge” and tradition in the Spanish sense of costumbre 
can exist simultaneously in an Andean colonial object/representation such that 
any object/representation can be categorized differently depending upon con- 
text and audience. So, as at the threshold of the colonial portadas, there is an 
ambiguous nature to any object of Andean tradition that enters into the re- 
corded European notice of its existence. 

If we then pause at Guaman Poma’s frontispiece (Fig. 1), we can first see this 
ambiguity in terms of what I mean by the fragmentation of Inka imperial 
representation and its reconstitution in a colonial Andean drawing. The page is 
divided by a central vertical axis composed of three coats of arms: the papal 
arms, the royal house of Spain, and Guaman Poma’s own “fabricated” coat of 
arms. His coat of arms is composed, like that of Leon and Castilla, of the 
pictorial likenesses of the things to which the words of his name refer: Guaman 


'8 This is the Quechua term that Gonzalez Holguin (1989: 464) uses for the Spanish 
entry costumbre tener. The root word is the verb yachani which means “to know” (ibid.: 361). 
In the Huarochiri Manuscript (1991: 153, 253), when expressing the sense of tradition as 
something that originated in the past but is still practiced in the colonial present, the root 
form of the word is yacha. 

' For example, José de Acosta (1988) uses the word costumbre as a negative term in his 
discussion of idolatry and as a positive term in his discussion of Aztec and Inka civil and 
political practices. However, buenas costumbres is a political term in the administration of the 
colonial world that became codified in the royal cédula of CharlesV and Donia Juana issued 
in Valladolid, August 6, 1555 (Recopilacion de leyes, 1973, 1: bk. 2, titulo 1, ley 3, 126); 
see also Hampe Martinez (1985). 
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(falcon) and Poma (puma).The difference is that one sees here an ideographic 
representation of the Andean parts of his name in distinction to the ideographic 
representations of territory in the Spanish Royal coat of arms.”° 

Guaman Poma’s coat of arms, although it is “fabricated”’—false within the 
European sense of authenticity in that the design of a coat of arms must be 
given, granted, by the crown in a royal cédula—presupposes here that the gift 
would be granted were the king to know of Guaman Poma’s noble heritage 
and service. Hence Guaman Poma’s coat of arms is legitimate in the sense that 
his status as a noble pre-exists Spanish recognition and is based on Andean 
precedent. His coat of arms, in a sense, acknowledges the acceptability of the 
exchange of images between Europeans and Andeans as a sign of a social rela- 
tionship, and he copies the European-style heraldic figures of a lion and an 
eagle to indicate his Andean name as a part of this exchange.”! 

This circulation of imagined exchange, however, is predicated on the mu- 
tual status of nobility of both Philip II] and Guaman Poma. Thus, below the 
image of the European-style eagle in Guaman Poma’s shield is a third figure, a 
tiana, or low seat, which was a sign of rank within Inka sumptuary laws as 
described by Guaman Poma himself (Fig. 5).** Here, the tiana’s representation 
refers not only to a past Inka symbolic object, but, like his own ideographic 
symbols, refers also to Guaman Poma’s personal claim to the privileged colo- 
nial status of a kuraka, as recognized legally by the possession of the tiana. 

In Guaman Poma’s frontispiece, the object in its material form is absent. Its 
transformation into a European system of representation” opens up its possible 
range of reference and association, so that the image of the fiana corresponds 
not only to the object of its imitation and its Andean meaning of authority, but 
also to the alphabetic transcription of the Spanish word principe on the left side 
of the page. This word, added at a slightly later date, is written below Guaman 
Poma’s monogram, and it thus occupies a position equal to that of the tiana in 


2° Rolena Adorno (1986: 95) interprets, I think correctly, that the composition itself is 
based upon Andean symbolic spatial concepts that appear here as a colonial transformation 
of the original paradigm, including the fact that Guaman Poma elsewhere even translates 
the name as dguila y Ledn rreal (Guaman Poma 1980: 1037); but Guaman Poma does not 
quite banish “all indigenous elements” in the portada as she suggests, for the tiana (noble 
seat) in Guaman Poma’s coat of arms is the image of an Andean object. 

21 There is, to my knowledge, no Pre-Hispanic Andean pictographic image of names in 
the way that Guaman Poma puts his name together pictorially. 

22 Guaman Poma (1980: 422) notes that rank was indicated by the size and material of 
tiana. It seems from archaeological evidence that the more prestigious tianas of silver and 
gold were also made of the same wood and covered with sheets of silver or gold. 

> There are, to my knowledge, no Pre-Hispanic Inka graphic images of the tiana, thus 
the form of its representation in Guaman Poma is completely within a European structure. 
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Fig. 5 Inka tiana. Photograph courtesy of Lowie Museum, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


relation to the heraldic images composing Guaman Poma’s name.™ The coat of 
arms, with its two European heraldic animals and Andean object, thus stands 
literally between the pictorial portrait of this Andean author and the written 
form of his name and status. It is in this type of fusion of Andean objects and 
European-style images that one finds Andeans availing themselves of the power 
of European representation in order to assert, by appealing to both the Andean 
and European notions of tradition, both place and identity in colonial society.” 
That is, Guaman Poma appropriates European signifiers (coat of arms, totemic 
pictorial images) to demarcate the Andean signified (social/political position) 
in order to press a personal claim to gain a place in the new colonial social order. 


7 Rolena Adorno has pointed out that the word principe was added later to the frontis- 
piece (Guaman Poma 1980: 1317). It is as if Guaman Poma wanted to insure the reading of 
the claims made visually in the coat of arms. 

5 In the early part of the “Buen gobierno” section, Guaman Poma (1980) gives a narra- 
tive explanation of the hierarchy of the Inka in which he establishes the position of his 
ancestors as ranking just below the Inka king; their rank is signified by the material and 
height of the tiana they are permitted to have. By these precedents Guaman Poma is able to 
introduce himself in this section as “don Phelipe de Ayala, principe, autor desta dicha 
coronica.” Here then he gives a textual connection between his presumed colonial status 
and ancient precedent using the same combination of elements that appear visually in the 
portada (Guaman Poma 1980: 462, fol. 453 [455]). 
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Although Guaman Poma is unique in colonial Andean history by his pro- 
duction of the Nueva corénica, he is not alone in the appropriation of the old 
and the production of new images to establish an Andean identity within a 
colonial world. Rather, as Andean elites, descendants of the Inka and local 
kurakas, scrambled for personal rights and privileges, mercedes, they reused Inkaic 
symbols to establish their own personal claims within a colonial legal context 
of individuality and genealogy. Becoming representational images, the impe- 
rial symbols appeared in a variety of media and contexts, including on other 
objects of Andean tradition so as to have a more expanded play in Andean 
colonial society.”° If, however, colonial Andean imagery is to be seen as having 
any sense of power, it must be seen first in its manipulation by Andean elites to 
(reestablish their position of power within the hierarchy of colonial author- 
ity.”” This is especially true in the face of acts such as those of Viceroy Francisco 
de Toledo, who in 1575 gathered the principal kurakas of Xauxa (Jauja) and all 
their “documents that proved the legitimacy of their cacicazgos .. . and had 
them burned” (Jucio de residencia tomado al Dr. Loarte, A de I, cited in 
Levillier 1935: 210). The possession of traditional objects and images of nobil- 
ity within colonial documents could be used to establish legitimacy, a legiti- 
macy that could be pressed in the courts all the way to Spain. (Toledo’s act 
recognizes the power of such documents, which included images, and seems to 
have been a preemptive move against any such claims by the kurakas of Xauxa.) 

An example of such documents and the use of Inkaic symbols can be seen in 
the tempera painting on parchment (Fig. 6) of a coat of arms granted in a 1545 
cédula by Charles V to Felipe Tupac Yupanqui, kuraka of Cusicanqui de Pacajes. 


26 My discussion of mercedes in relation to the use of Inka symbols by local elite is in- 
debted to Rolena Adorno’s work on Guaman Poma (1986) and to discussions with and the 
publications of Carlos Espinoza (n.d., 1989, 1995). 

27 The intermediary position of sixteenth-century kurakas between their communities 
and the Spaniards produced a number of sociopolitical strains that affected not only their 
position in the economic and social structures of the Andes (see Spalding 1984 and Stern 
1982), but their understanding and use of cultural forms as well, such as history (see, in 
particular, Urton 1990). The traditional authority of the kuraka therefore was not only 
incorporated into the secular hierarchy of political colonial authority, but was instituted 
into the confessional practices of control by the church. In the trilingual confessional— 
Spanish, Aymara, and Quechua—Indians were first asked, in regard to the fourth com- 
mandment: “have you [in the informal as if speaking to a child] honored your parents or 
grandparents, the priests, the justices, and have you obeyed the kurakas in all the proper 
things they command you to do?” (Confessionario 1982: 430). 

By the mid-seventeenth century the cultural forms of history produced by these an- 
tagonisms became almost completely theatrical forms, and yet they could be played out 
upon a real political stage, but, if pushed to an Andean utopian reality, ended in legal 
suppression (see C. Espinoza n.d., 1995). 
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Fig. 6 Portrait of Tupa Inka Yupanqui and Cusicanqui coat of arms, after 1545. 
Photograph courtesy of Archive of Indies, Seville. 


Here, one sees emblazoned on the upper right quadrant of the escutcheon the 
mascaipacha, the royal red fringe permitted only to the Sapa Inka, flanked by 
two amaru, serpents; and below, in the lower right quadrant, a heraldic bird 
appears below a rainbow at the base of which are rampant felines, a colonial 
heraldic device that was associated with the Inka.”* The Cusicanqui kuraka 
establishes noble lineage in terms not only of particular regional descent, but 
like Guaman Poma, also in terms of a relation to the Inka. In this case there is 
a direct claim to dynastic descent through a relationship to Tupa Inka Yupanqui, 


8 In describing the Coricancha, the most important sacred structure of Cuzco, Garcilaso 
de la Vega writes that “they dedicated another chamber to the rainbow because they be- 
lieved that it came from the sun and therefore they took it as their sign and symbol because 
they boasted that they descended from the sun” (1918, 1: bk. 3, chap. 21, 219). Whether or 
not the Inka used the rainbow before the conquest as a heraldic device as described by 
Garcilaso de la Vega is uncertain. It however quickly became a part of Andean coats of arms 
with one of the earliest granted to the descendants of Huyana Capac by Charles V in 1545 
(Montoto de Sedes 1927: 300-305). 
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Fig. 7 Portrait of Manco Capac, from Felipe Fig. 8 Portrait of Capac Yupanqui, from 
Guaman Poma de Ayala, Nueva corénica y buen Martin de Murta, Historia del Pert, fol. 30v, 
gobierno, ca. 1615 (after 1980 edition). ca. 1615. Photograph courtesy of J. Paul Getty 


Museum, Malibu, California. 


the tenth Inka king, according to Guaman Poma, whose fictive portrait ap- 
pears holding the coat of arms on the verso of the preceding folio.” 

This coat of arms and portrait most likely were produced in Cuzco and sent 
to Spain as part of a late-sixteenth- or early-seventeenth-century case pre- 
sented by the descendants of Felipe Tupac Yupanqui to press legal claims.*° The 
attachment of the coat of arms to historical precedent through its juxtaposition 
to the pictorial representation of an Inka king is part of the visualization of 
Andean culture that one finds in the late sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 


» For a brief discussion of the coat of arms and its description as found in documents in 
the Archivo de la Paz, see Escoari de Querejazu (1982: 163-166). 

3° This would account for how the painting and coat of arms came to be in Spain, where 
they are now on display in el Salon de Exposiciones del Archivo General de Indias de 
Sevilla. 
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tury in the related manuscripts of Guaman Poma and Martin de Muria.*! 
Moreover, there is more than a passing resemblance between the image of the 
Inka in the Cusicanqui document and the dynastic portraits of the Inka in 
Guaman Poma and Murua (Figs. 7, 8).°? This is not to suggest that any one of 
them served as the source for the other, but that in the sixteenth century in 
Peru there was a common, colonial style of imperial Inka portraiture to which 
all these images belong. But whereas the portraits in Nueva corénica and Historia 
del Pert are illustrations of an Andean metahistory, the portrait in the Cusicanqui 
document refers through the specific coat of arms to the contemporary history 
of a discrete set of individuals and their colonial legal claims based upon that 
metahistory.** 

The ancient figure of the Inka dressed in traditional garments thus repre- 
sents the foundation of a political claim, although as an image it is the antithesis 
of how a late-sixteenth-century kuraka actually should dress and comport him- 
self. In another document conceding a similar coat of arms to the kuraka Juan 
Ayaviri de Sacaca, the kuraka presents himself to Philip II thusly: 


Yten. As being in said town in your royal service, I dress myself very 
elegantly in costly Spanish clothes in order to be respected and feared 
[temido].... 

Yten. I am a man of twenty-six years, of good appearance, good 


stature, and polished good manners such that I am no different in my 


bearing, dress and speech than courteous and courtly Spaniards. . . .*4 


3! Both Andeans and Spaniards participate in this visualization of the Inka past in which 
the images are sent to Spain. See Cummins (1991). 

% Many of the Murta’s portraits of the Inka kings are accompanied by a distinctive coat 
of arms that would attach these portraits to the living descendants of the various kings. 

3 Guaman Poma, in fact, does interweave his personal history with this Andean 
metahistory, but in a more subtle way than appears in the Cusicanqui document and for less 
personal reasons (see Adorno 1986: 54-55). The melding of personal and metahistory in 
the Nueva corénica has its roots in the documents of his earlier legal struggles in Ayacucho in 
which ancestor portraits have a similar substantiating role for Guaman Poma’s assertions of 
rights and privileges as the Inka portrait does in the Cusicanqui document (see Guaman 
Poma 1991; Cummins n.d.b). 

** “Yten. Por estar en la dicha villa en vuestro real servicio y traer mi persona muy 
adornada como la truxe con vestidos costosos de espafiol para ser respetado y temido. .. . 

Yten. Soy hombre de veinte y seis afios bien agestado, de buena estatura, lustroso y bien 
tratado, que no hago ninguna diferencia en mi trato, aspecto, y habla a los espafioles politicos 
y cortezanos....’ In “Memorial de Charcas,” 1584-1598, fol. 12, cited in Arze and 
Medinaceli (1991: 15). Such statements are proforma in the acquisition of rights as granted 
in Spanish documents so that nearly one hundred years later and more than a thousand 
miles to the north one finds in the document for the toma de posesién of the cacica Dona 
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The good kuraka thus describes himself as a courtly Spaniard in clothes, 
speech, and manners, even though the status of such acculturated decorum is 
beholding to the ability to establish hereditary links to traditional authority. In 
the cédula of Cusicanqui those links are presented visually in both the fictive 
portrait with archaic dress and the Andean elements of authority placed within 
the coat of arms.*° 

These images and coats of arms, however much they refer to traditional 
Andean objects, are nonetheless still European images and a part of a Spanish 
constructed juridical text of mercedes. That is, they are still part of the colonial 
world of text and image in the same sense that Guaman Poma’s Nueva corénica 
is. In that context, the symbols of the imperial Inka past become universalized 
as signs of tradition within colonial Andean society from Bolivia to Ecuador. 

For example, the tiana that Guaman Poma places in his coat of arms is 
appealed to as one of the signs that established the legitimacy of Don Alonzo 
Hati, and as a consequence the legitimacy of his son, as the kuraka of San 
Miguel Cotopaxi in the audiencia of Quito. In the proceedings it was asked of 
the witnesses: 


if they know that said Don Alonzo Hati, my father, was cacique sefior 
principal of the pueblo of Tiguahalo that now is called San Miguel [and 
that] said Don Alonzo was cacique y principal since the time of the Inka 
[el tiempo del Inca] having his duho and tiana as sefior de bassallos. . . .° 


The witnesses testified that Don Alonzo had indeed been their kuraka who 
went with Atahualpa to Cuzco as his captain®’ and ““Estaba mucho tiempo en su 
gobierno y tiana.’** The tiana that Guaman Poma so carefully places as a picto- 


Potenciana Zumba “de este pueblo de sigsiglay” one witness testifying that “Digi que conoce 
a Donia Potencia [hija] lejitima y heredera de Don Francisco Zambo y esta hija legitima y el 
mayor de Don Miguel Zumbo el Viejo a quien conocio de visita que era cacique bestido en 
traje de espafiol” in Cacicazgos, Archivo Histérico Nacional Quito, Caja 10, 1730-1802; 
doc. 10, the 1692 document of the toma de posesién, is attached to a 1752 document con- 
cerning the Cacicazgos de Hatun Sigachos or Sicchos “en la jurisdiccion de Latacunga.” 

> For a discussion of the relation of portraits of colonial kurakakuna and the establish- 
ment of privilege, see Cummins (1991). 

© “Tten si saben es publico y notario que el dho Don Alonzo Hati mi padre fue cacique 
senor principal del pueblo de Tiguahalo que aora se dize San Miguel a donde poblaron y 
rreduzieron el dho Don Alonzo desde el tiempo del Inga fue cacique y principal teniendo 
su duho y tiana como sefior de bassallos. . . 2’ This document, dated August 24, 1592, is 
included in “Auto seguido por Luis Hati Pasan con Guillermo Hati sobre cacicasgos de San 
Miguel en Cotopaxi, 1687,” in the section entitled Cacicazgos, Archivo Historico Nacional 
Quito, Caja 3, doc. 11; the quote is from fol. 15r. 

7 Thid., 50v. 

38 Tbid., 50r. 
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rial image into his coat of arms thus has a resonance beyond its place within 
Inka imperial rule. It becomes one of the colonial signs that authenticate con- 
temporary claims to authority because it is considered by both Andeans and 
Spaniards as a traditional sign within the metahistory of the Andes. In this 
sense, one sees here the transformation of the Inka imperial object into an 
Andean colonial image in which local histories are seen as a part of an Andean 
metahistory based upon a colonial construction of the cultural hegemony of 
the Inka. That is, the tiana becomes both a pictorial sign, as in the case of 
Guaman Poma’s coat of arms, and a written sign in the Alonzo Hati document 
for “el tiempo del Inca,” which stands as the terminus post quem for establishing 
the descent of a kuraka throughout the colonial period.* 

These sixteenth-century documents, therefore, were often either inserted 
or copied into later cases. The possession of one, even if its owner could not 
read it, was tremendously empowering because it authenticated any later claim 
to the rights and privileges of a kuraka.*° In this sense, the documents re- 
placed the mallki, body of the ancestor, as the authenticating object of ge- 
nealogy and descent." 


IMAGES ON OBJECTS OF CUSTOM 


The fact that these documents establish through text only the association to 
“el tiempo del Inca” does not mean that the Andean symbolic objects named 
in them physically disappear as they become European graphic signs of tradi- 
tion.** For example, throughout the viceroyalty of Peru, the tiana was repeat- 
edly brought out for the toma de posesion, the investiture ceremony of a new 
high-ranking kuraka who sat upon it in the plaza facing the portada of the 


»° For further discussion of “el tiempo del Inca,” see C. Espinoza (1995). 


“© Orality in the form of the testimony of witnesses that is inscribed into these docu- 
ments as the means of authenticating claims of heredity ultimately gives way to the docu- 
ment itself as the only substantive means of proof. Without the document, one’s legal and 
therefore economic status could change from nobility to peasant; see, for example, the 
1791 document of Yaurisque (A.D.C., Intendencia, Real Hacienda) transcribed by Urton 
(1990: 144, note 1). 

“| See Joanne Rappaport’s (1994) discussion of the importance of colonial documents as 
objects of empowerment that exist apart from the necessity of literacy. My thinking and 
reading of colonial documents have been greatly influenced by my discussions with Joanne 
Rappaport. 

” The term “el tiempo del Inca” is a synecdoche standing for the never fully realized 
simulacrum of an Andean past that could be invoked to authenticate various contemporary 
colonial practices. Its amorphous reference meant the term could be double-edged as a 
positive or negative value in the recognition of personal rank and privilege, depending on 
who was involved and how the term was invoked. Whereas the term could be invoked by 
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church and dressed in Spanish clothes (Fig. 9).47 Moreover, the procedure of 
the toma de posesion remains the same for almost the entire colonial period. In 
the recorded proceedings of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Quechua 
term tiana and the Caribe word duho are used together to name the seat on 
which the new kuraka is placed (cf. Espinoza Soriano 1974: 131).4 

There is, I would say, a “concreteness” given to the phrase “el tiempo del 
Inca” established by the tiana’s physicality that conveys both the Andean con- 
cept of tradition and the colonial concept of costumbre and the authority it 
signifies in a way that no written document could. The object, by its physical 
presence and use, becomes a transitional sign between the ancient authority 
invested by the Inka in a kuraka and the colonial authority conferred on a 
kuraka by the Spaniards. Viceroy Francisco de Toledo articulated this position 
most clearly when he wrote concerning the installation of Hernando Pillohuanca 
as the kuraka of Carabuco by first stating in general that it was important to 
recognize the good order through which the Inka once ruled: 


and how when one of their caciques died, the Inka who was the person 
who gave the duho or investiture of the said cacicazgos did not confer it 
on the oldest sons that the dead caciques left; rather, [he conferred it] 


kurakas in the questionnaires of legal documents as a positive value to establish legitimate 
descent, it equally could be invoked by Spaniards in the questionnaires of their legal docu- 
ments as a negative value defining a period of idolatry that had existed and continued to 
exist, the battle against which they performed in service of the state. For example, in the 
“Informacion de servicios” of Cristobal de Albornoz, the sixth question asks the witnesses, 
“Iten, sy saben que, demas de lo susodicho contenido entre preguntas antes déstas, el dicho 
Cristobal de Albornoz descubrié entre los dichos naturales mucha suma y cantidad de 
huacas que tenian e adoravan del tiempo de los incas . . 2” (Huamanga 1570, in Millones 
[1990: 64-65]). In confessional practices, the first question put specifically to kurakas dealt 
with their status in relation to the past: “El cacicazgo que tienes, hubistelo de herencia de 
tus padres desde tiempo del Inca, o haslo usurpado tt a otro que le pertenecia trayendo 
plieto con falsas relaciones y gastando la plata de los indios para quedar con el cacicazgo?” 
(Confessionario 1982: 434). The point is that there are rarely any essential or irreducible 
definitions in a colonial situation because of the contradictory nature of colonialism itself. 

*® By the late eighteenth century the term silla is used, which may indicate either a 
European-style chair or the stool form of the tiana; see, for example, “Toma de Posesion de 
Nicolas Lema y Torres,” fol. 5v: 1778, “En el pueblo de Punin, jurisdiccion de la villa de 
Riobamba,” Cacicazgos, Archivo Historico Nacional Quito, Caja 10, 1730-1802, doc. 17, 
fol. 5v. See also José Luis Martinez (1986: 101-124). 

“The fact that the Spaniards were able to use duho and tiana interchangeably in the same 
fashion that they could substitute the Caribe word cacique for the Quechua word kuraka 
indicates that Spanish recognition and understanding of Andean political symbols and po- 
sitions were not intended to be specific in terms of Andean meaning but universal in rela- 
tion to setting up a colonial system of rule through a body of native elite. 
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Fig. 9 Colonial painted tiana, 18th century (?). Photograph courtesy of Field Museum 
of Natural History, Chicago, acc. no. 2832. 


on whichever one had the best mind or [if the sons of the dead cacique 
were not capable] he chose among the sons of other Indians in the 
community or even outside of it who had more ability and capacity 
for the job.... 


Then, Toledo wrote directly about Hernando Pillohuanca: 


as the said “visitador” states according to his opinion [Hernando 
Pillohuanca] to be of age, ability, and capacity, and of good example 
for occupying the said cacicazgo consistent with what is said, therefore 
using the powers invested in me by his majesty I give favor to the said 
sir Hernando Pillohuanca ...I name thou as cacique principal of said 
repartimiento of Carabuco of the parcialidad of Hurinsaya such that thou 
beist cacique as was thou father and as such I give thee the investiture of 
said cacicazgo principal .. . the said cacicazgo of which thou mayest use 
and exercise according to what is said and thou will sittest on a tiana as 
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is the custom among the other caciques and principales of this kingdom 
and thou willist not consent under any circumstance that any other 
Indian, be he segunda persona or cacique of pachaca or of an ayllu or 
another Indian who possess a fiana, sit on it if he were not a cacique 
principal who in order to be recognized as such has my titulo or provision 
and if in the said repartimiento there be any Indian that by favor of some 
person or ecclesiastical or secular justice or by appointment by the 
encomendero or in some other manner uses the said office of cacique or 
wouldst have the right to it, thou willist not permit to him that he 
occupy the said office nor have the said tiana under penalty of loss of 
said cacicazgo for three years... . (Toledo 1989: 113-115) 


In this passage, Toledo usurps the role of the Inka in the installation of a 
kuraka in his authority and his seat. But to do this, Toledo first establishes that 
the role itself derives from, and hence 1s validated by, antiquity: “vista la orden 
que antiguamente tuvieron.” He then moves to the present and the specific 
case in which the sitting on a fiana is an ongoing part of political custom: “y 
sentaros eis en tiana como es costumbre entre demas caciques y principales de 
este Reino.” The phrase “este Reino” here applies to the contemporary politi- 
cal entity of the viceroyalty so that the power of this custom to confer author- 
ity is no longer controlled by Andean tradition. Instead, the violation of precedent 
as defined by Toledo—those who may or may not sit in the tiana—permits the 
authority of the state to remove the kuraka from office. The object of custom is 
expanded in meaning so as to allow the “legitimate” penetration of control 
over Andean authority by the viceroy in the guise of maintaining the sover- 
eignty of the object’s traditional symbolic function. 

Where the power resides to be meaningful, in the sense of Andean tradition 
outside this Spanish colonial legal discourse, such that the tiana could continue 
to operate within the community as a valid sign, is in the “objectness” of the 
object itself. The possession of objects of antiquity is one of the Andean means 
of providing continuity with the past in the present, for such objects were, 
along with khipus, the records of history and memory before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. When in the colonial period certain objects, such as checkered tu- 
nics and keros, wooden drinking vessels (Figs. 10, 11), were identified as con- 
juring up memories and histories that were considered part of idolatrous 
behavior, they, of course, became subject to the campaigns of extirpators such 
as Albornoz (1989: 171-172). But such identifications were contextual in the 
understanding of Spaniards so that costumbre and objects and images of costumbre 
were not in and of themselves idolatrous and subject to complete suppression 
in any form. Good Andean history in the form of the service to the king was to 
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Fig. 10 Inka “military” Unku with black and white 
checkered design, ca. 1500. Private collection. 





Fig. 11 Inka kero, or wooden drinking 
cup, ca. 1500. Private collection. 
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Fig. 12 Coat of arms conceded 
in 1563 by Philip II to Felipe 

Guacarpaucar, kuraka of Xauxa 
(after Paz y Mélia 1892: fig. Iv.) 





be both remembered and rewarded by combining Andean and European signs. 
Thus in the coat of arms conceded in 1563 by Philip II to Felipe Guacarpaucar, 
kuraka of Xauxa, in order that “los servicios del dicho vuestro padre y vuestros 
quedase perpétua memoria,” the image of a checkered tunic with three decapi- 
tated Indian heads at the neck was placed in the upper quarter of the field (Paz 
y Mélia 1892: 272-273) (Fig. 12).““Perpétua memoria” is understood by Span- 
iards to reside within the coat of arms as an image that can be inherited and 
displayed only by Guacarpaucar and his descendants, but Andean memory, in 
the pictorial form of the tunic, is also represented so that the display of this coat 
of arms in the Andean town of Xauxa would have had a multivalent reading, 
depending upon cultural context. 

The contextual understanding of practices, customs, and, by extension, rep- 
resentation is expressly stated by José de Acosta at the end of De procuranda 
indorum salute in a chapter entitled “Mores indorum christo non repugnantes 
permittendos esse et de conocordia praetoris cum sacerdote”: 


One must go little by little instilling in the Indians Christian customs 
and our form of living. And one must eliminate step by step the rites 
and the superstitious and sacrilegious and the customs of the savage 
barbarians. But in those places in which their customs are not con- 
trary to religion or law, I don’t believe they ought to be changed just 
for the sake of change. One must conserve their native and traditional 
customs that do not go against la justicia. . . . (Acosta 1984: 586-593) 
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Certainly the use of the tiana as described in the toma de posesién documents 
and the representation of the checkered tunic in Guacarpaucar’s coat of arms 
substantiate the application of Acosta’s philosophic position in the realm of 
Spanish political rituals. It is, however, the identification of other objects in the 
wills of kurakas and other Andeans that reveals a sense of the continued impor- 
tance of Andean objects as signs of costumbre beyond this Spanish political realm, 
which, nonetheless, by their inscription into these documents, indicates that 
they were under the surveillance of Spanish judgment. For example, in the 
1598 testamento of the cacique of Panzaleo in northern Ecuador, Don Diego 
Collin lists among the following: 


— Item I declare that I have three feather shirts al usso antiguo [and] it is 
my will that one of them be left to my nephew Don Miguel Zumba 
and the other to my son Don Diego and the other to my son Don Luis. 
— Item I declare that I have two chambachiquer [standards] as it is the 
custom [for] the leading caciques to have [como es costumbre tener los 
caciques sefiores], [and] it is my will that they be inherited by and 
passed on to the said Don Miguel Salcatacci Sumba, my nephew.* 


In addition, Collin leaves at least six pairs of queros pintados (keros) (Fig. 13). 
In another will of 1592, even further north of Panzaleo, the kuraka of Tuza 
identifies his painted keros as well as those made in silver even more specifically 
as “two pairs of painted keros del uso de Cuzco” and “two silver vessels that in the 
language of Cuzco are called aquilla’” (silver keros)*® (Fig. 14). That is, phrases 


*® “—Ttem declaro que tengo mas tres camisetas de plumas al usso antiguo es mi boluntad 


que la una de ellas deja a mi sobrino Don Miguel Zumba y la otra a mi hijo Don Diego y 
la otra a mi hijo Don Luis. 

—Item declaro que tengo dos chambachiquer como es costumbre tener los caciques senores 
es mi boluntad que los aya herede y suceda en ellos el dho Don Miguel Salcatacci Sumba 
mi sobrino.” 

In “Autos de los Indios de Panzaleo contra el Colegio de la Compania de Jesus” in 
which is found “el Testamento de Don Diego Collin en el Panzaleo a cinco dias del mes de 
Julio de mil quinentos y nobenta y ocho anos,” Cacicazgos, Archivo Histérico Nacional 
Quito, Caja 7, HI-22, 1657, fols. 29r—42r. 

‘© “Tos pares de limbiquiros del uso de Cuzco” and “dos cocos de plata que en la lengua 
del Cuzco se llama aquilla” (Archivo Historico del Banco Central del Ecuador, Ibarra, 
Siglo xvi, 1592 Testamentd de Christobal Cuatin, Principal del Pueblo de Tuza, fol. 1v). 
The linguistic form of the inscription of these traditional items into the will indicates their 
already bicultural position. The word limbiquiro is a relatively faithful transcription of the 
Quechua word for painted (limbi) kero (quiro). The form used to indicate plurality (-s) is 
Spanish, not Quechua (kuna). Thus one could say that by their pluralization in this docu- 
ment they linguistically as well as graphically become as much Spanish objects as indig- 
enous ones. I would like to thank Joanne Rappaport for bringing this document to my 
attention and discussing it with me. 
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Fig. 13 Colonial painted kero, ca. 1600. 
Photograph courtesy of Museo de 
Arqueologia, Quito. 








Fig. 14 Pair of colonial aquillas, ca. 1600. Photograph courtesy of Museo de 


Arqueologia, Quito. 
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such as “usso antiguo,” “ 
“uso del Cuzco” could be used in the context of Andean wills throughout the 
viceroyalty to modify these personal objects without necessarily causing alarm.*” 


como es costumbre tener los caciques senores,” and 


Inka cloth and vessels constituted a recognizable and viable pan-Andean 
form of material culture that was associated with a past before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. Tradition therefore exists within these objects as part of their essen- 
tial character as gifts passed from one generation to the next, and although the 
giving is recorded here within the context of a European-style will, such ob- 
jects existed already within the network of Andean gift exchange before the 
Spaniards invaded (Murra 1962; Cummins n.d.a). 

Equally important, one finds that the keros, aquillas, and kumbi (tapestry) 
textiles listed in the wills are not only old but new.“* These objects continued to 
be produced and valued, and it is in this context that the continuity of costumbres 
in terms of the sites of Andean representation operated openly in colonial soci- 
ety. It is no accident that, just as so many colonially produced native mapas, 
titulos, and codices have survived in Mexico, colonial Peruvian textiles, keros, 
and aquillas, which are frequently named in sixteenth-, seventeenth-, and some 
eighteenth-century native wills, are those things that have survived most often 
in Peru, particularly in the southern sierras. But equally important, just as the 
mapas and other pictorial documents of Nueva Espafia became transformed to 
include European forms and meaning, so too Andean traditional objects of 
colonial production mentioned in the wills were modified in relation to new 
exigencies of colonial representation. In particular, the newly produced picto- 
rial colonial images of Inka material symbols, many of which came from the 
coats of arms granting mercedes, were attached to the newly produced objects 
“como es costumbre tener los caciques senores.” 

If, for example, we return to the portada of the Nueva corébnica (Fig. 1) and 
compare the elements of Guaman Poma’s coat of arms to a sixteenth- or seven- 


*’ For similar phrases from different areas of the viceroyalty of Peru, see, for example, 
“Testamento de Ysabel Chumbicarba natural Santaorlla” of February 8, 1628, made in 
Santiago del Cercado:“Yten declaro que tengo diez mates de comer [y] tres llimpi [queros] 
del Cuzco,” or the “Testamento de Ines Guamguan india viuda natural que soi del Pueblo 
de San Bartolome de Guacho, 27, de Marzo 1614.” Among other Andean items, she lists 
“una Iliclla color negro y otra manta pintada de negro y blanco de algod6on nueva y un par 
de cocos de plata de beber de antiguos ya viejos y mas una escultura de crucifixo de madera.” 
Both documents are in Archivo General de la Nacién Lima, Testamentos de Indios. 

‘8 For example, the 1574 will of Pedro Arapa, cacique principal of the Pueblo de Pocona in 
the jurisdiction of Mizque (Bolivia), lists “20 vestidos de cumbi, mantas y camisetas de 
cumbi viejas y nuevas” (Archivo Municipal de Cochabamba/Ramo Mizque, vols. 1561— 
1590, expidente no. 3). I would like to thank Lolita Gutiérrez for sharing this document 
with me. 
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Fig. 15 Colonial unku, ca. 1600 (?), 
side A. Private collection. 


Fig. 16 Colonial unku, ca. 1600 (2), 
side B. Private collection. 
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teenth-century colonial unku, male tunic, of kumbi weave, we can see the kinds 
of adaptations made (Fig. 15). The unku has a band of three registers of t’oqapu 
at the waist.*? A series of shields and Inka helmets, which I shall discuss below, 
alternate just above the t’ogapu. What are of interest for now are the images at 
the neck, framed by a stepped yoke design of three registers of t’ogapu. On one 
side of the tunic, facing rampant lions appear, and on the other side, a bicephalic 
crowned eagle appears (Fig. 16). One, perhaps, would like to read these images 
as the pictographic representation of Guaman (eagle) Poma (lion) emblazoned 
on an Andean colonial textile just as they appear to represent his name on the 
portada of the Nueva corénica. These heraldic images, however, may represent 
other concepts, either European or Andean, such as the metaphoric categories 
of the Andean moiety division, Hanan and Hurin. 

Regardless of their specific referent, one sees here the transference of Span- 
ish heraldic imagery, granted in the context of mercedes, to the kinds of objects 
one finds mentioned in the wills. Thus the bicephalic eagle and rampant lions 
equally could have derived from any number of coats of arms, including those 
of Potosi as drawn by Guaman Poma (Fig. 17). What is important, however, 
within the context of colonial imagery and tradition is the slippage or loss of 
control of heraldic images such that there is an exchange between European 
and Andean sites of presentation. So, whereas the checkered tunic of Andean 
memory could become a two-dimensional image in a coat of arms, the heral- 
dic figures of the lion and eagle could be transferred to the Andean tunic itself. 
There is, then, a proliferation of images as well as the objects themselves such 
that there is no stable category of traditional representation that could be sub- 
jected to systematic Spanish suppression of symbolic meaning.*” 

The unku probably comes from Bolivia, and it is clear that in Potosi, by at 
least 1620, silver objects of Inka formal design were also being decorated with 
the Inkaic symbols that were incorporated into Andean colonial heraldic forms. 
For example, the standard ceramic Inka shallow dish with a geometric band 
dividing the circumference (Fig. 18) is modified in a colonial silver example to 
display a heraldic image (Fig. 19a—c). The dividing band is composed of four 
toqapu and a central escutcheon in which is placed the mascaipacha and two 


® The t’ogapu is an Inka geometric abstract design composed within a square or rectan- 
gular shape and which is often included in colonial coats of arms; see Rojas y Silva (1981: 
128-130). 

°° This is where I depart from the basis of Kubler’s essay (1961) entitled “On the Colo- 
nial Extinction of the Motifs of Pre-Columbian Art.” For Kubler, language, objects, and 
images can be simply “purified” of native symbolic content as if there is an essentialist 
“native” symbolic content that can be identified everywhere and equally, so as to be made 
“inert” by European will (p. 15). 
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Fig. 17 Coat of arms of Potosi from 
Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala, Nueva 


A ; [ene ~~ 32 a ai 
corénica y buen gobierno, ca. 1615 (after ee Be oe foe tre 
1980 edition). Bae Py Lele waa WIR 


flanking profile condors. The mascaipacha, which, as mentioned, appears in a 
number of colonial Andean coats of arms, is thus reattached, not to the head of 
an imagined Inka king, but to an Andean-style object. The heraldic presenta- 
tion of the mascaipacha connotes, within European terms, the venerable nobil- 
ity of the image, and, by its placement on the plate, a sense of ancient nobility 
is extended to the object itself. Similarly, one finds the image of the mascaipacha 
also used as a disarticulated motif on a colonial unku similar to the one with the 
heraldic eagle and lions at the neck (Fig. 20). Certainly, the notion of sover- 
eignty as invested in the person of the Inka king (sapa Inka, unique Inka) and 
symbolized by the actual mascaipacha is not part of the experience of colonial 
reality, and Pre-Hispanic imperial authority, as political power in the present, is 
not meant to be symbolized by this colonial representation. The multiplicity of 
the image of this highly restricted Pre-Hispanic object instead produces a site 
for locating the present objects—plate, tunic, etc—and their possible colonial 
use or wear within aristocratic traditions originating in the Pre-Hispanic past. 

This process of reattaching Inkaic symbolic objects as images to other Andean 
objects began at least by 1600 and probably much earlier. The silver dish with 
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Fig. 18 Inka ceramic plate, ca. 1500. Museum fiir Volkerkunde, Berlin. 





Fig. 19a — Silver Inka colonial plate from the 
Atocha, before 1622. Private collection. 
Photograph by Dylan Kibler. 
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Fig. 19b = Drawing of silver Inka colonial plate from the Atocha, 
before 1622. Drawing by D. L. Dillin. 





Fig. 19c Silver Inka colonial plate from the Atocha, before 1622, 
detail of center. Photograph by Scott Nierling. 
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Fig. 20 Colonial unku, ca. 1600 (?). Photograph 
courtesy of Enrique Poli Collection, Lima. 


the mascaipacha, for example, had to have been made prior to 1622, as it is part 
of the material recently recovered from the Atocha, the Spanish galleon that 
sank off the coast of Florida in September of that year. The list of passengers 
reveals that most of them were proceeding from the viceroyalty of Peru. That 
this piece was likely produced in Potosi is suggested by other colonial Andean 
pieces retrieved from the Atocha. At least six pairs of silver aquillas have been 
recovered from the wreck, and all but one carries figural designs around the 
upper rim. The one non-figural pair has a standard Inka design of two rows of 
repeated concentric squares similar to the wooden keros from Ollantaytambo 
that date some fifty years earlier (Figs. 21a—b, 22). In another pair, this geomet- 
ric motif is combined with two heraldic profile lions, each framed by two 
columnlike forms (Fig. 23a—b).The theme of the feline is found on yet another 
pair, but here it is a jaguar in a typical Andean pose with the body in profile and 
its head turned to face the viewer (Fig. 24a—b). 

The final three pairs indicate why the place of manufacture was most likely 
Potosi. They are all essentially the same, with the upper border divided into five 
discrete sections composed of different figural motifs (Figs. 25a—b, 26a—b). A 
profile lion, frontally posed cleric, profile basilisk, rider wielding a sword (per- 
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Fig. 21a Pair of aquillas from the Atocha, before 1622. Maritime Heritage Society. 
Photograph by Scott Nierling. 


Fig. 21b Drawing of one of 
a pair of aquillas from the 
Atocha, before 1622. 

Drawing by Ann Theroux. 
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Fig. 22 One of a pair of keros from 


Ollantaytambo. Photograph courtesy of 
Museo Arqueoldgico, Cuzco. 


haps meant to represent Santiago), and a figure playing a trumpet are repre- 
sented in each of four sections.*! In the fifth section, the cerro de Potost itself is 
depicted with figures working both on the surface and within the shafts, the 
very source of the material from which the vessels were made. The image is 
remarkably close to Cieza de Leén’s illustration of Potosi made some forty-five 
years earlier (Fig. 27). But here the relation of the image is not to a written text 
but, at least in part, to the vessel itself through the material in which it is 
made—the silver extracted from the mines of Potosi. 

We do not know for certain why these objects were aboard the Atocha, but 
they very well may have been part of the baggage of either Diego de Guzman, 
corregidor of Cuzco; Lorenzo de Arriola, vezino of Potosi, or Diego de Yllescas, 
mestizo (Anonymous 1622). The aquillas were most likely acquired either as 
purchase or gift in Potosi or Cuzco, which indicates the rather free commercial 
circulation of these Andean objects. This circulation, however, was dependent 


5! The meaning of the combination of these discrete motifs is not clear, and their cryptic 
allusions may derive from “hieroglyphs,” pictorial symbolic motifs used to decorate colo- 
nial monuments. Several of the images on the aquilla appear in Arzans’ metaphoric descrip- 
tion of Potosi (1965, 1: 3). 
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Fig. 23a Pair of aquillas from the Atocha, before 1622. Private collection. 
Photograph by Dylan Kibler. 


Fig. 23b Drawing of one of a pair of 
aquillas from the Atocha, before 1622. 
Drawing by K. Amundson. 
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Fig. 24a Pair of aquillas from the Atocha, before 1622. Private collection. 
Photograph by Dylan Kibler. 





Fig. 24b = Drawing of one of a pair of aquillas from the Atocha, before 1622. 
Drawing by D. L. Dillin. 
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Fig. 25a = One of a pair of aquillas 
from the Atocha, before 1622. Private 
collection. Photograph by Scott 


Nierling. 





Fig. 25b = Drawing of one of a pair of aquillas from the Atocha, before 1622. 


Drawing by K. Amundson. 
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as much on their exchange value as on their use value. (Their very presence on 
the Atocha places them outside an Andean symbolic and economic context.) 
Their symbolic value has been incorporated into the mercantile economy of 
colonial capital. Aquillas, keros, and fine kumbi textiles could stand by their ex- 
change value for the various social relations between and among Andeans and 
Spaniards. What is equally important is that, although native craftsmen could 
still produce these things, many of the objects of their production entered into 
social circulation through the marketplace. Here the relations between artist, 





Fig. 26a = Drawing of one of a pair of aquillas from the Atocha, before 1622. 
Location unknown. Drawing by D. L. Dillin. 


Fig. 26b = One of a pair of aquillas 
from the Atocha, before 1622. 
Photograph by Dylan Kibler. 
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Fig. 27 View of Potosi, woodcut illustration in Cieza de Leon, Crénica del Peri, Primera 
Parte, 1553. 


image, and public were mediated by market desires as much as they were by 
traditional use.” 

Thus, not only are aquillas, keros, and textiles mentioned in terms of “uso de 
Cuzco,” which implies use value according to Andean custom, but they could 
be pawned, sold, or bought.*? Moreover, the aquillas are also referred to by the 
intrinsic value of their metal in terms of its exchange value so that the passage 
cited earlier (p. 114) in regard to Andean value “dos cocos de plata que en la 


°° For example, Francisco de Toledo (1986: 205-207) organized the great number of 
Indian silversmiths in Cuzco, mandating that a price list, signed by the corregidor, be 
posted at the door of each house in which they worked. The basic prices depended on the 
size and weight of the piece, but the price could go up if the piece were worked. Within 
this context of price control, Toledo also remarks that the native silversmiths “pintan sus 
idolos” on the pieces, especially when they work gold and silver. He charges the overseer 
to be on guard against this type of decoration unless it was expressly asked for by the 
Spanish client. The marketplace, therefore, was intended to patrol content as well as price. 

53 For example, aquillas could be sold to pay off a debt; see the “Testamento de Lorenzo 
Collegue Guaman de Santo Domingo de Olleros 4 de Abril 1659,’ Testamentos de Indios, 
Archivo General de la Nacion Lima; and Christobal Cuatin had “empefiadas en poder de 
D. Garcia Tulcanga por 50 pesos de plata corriente que me prest6 un coco de plata,” 1592 
Testamenté de Christébal Cuatin; cf. note 46. 
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lengua del cusco se llama aquilla” (two silver vessels that in the language of 
Cuzco are called aquilla) is coupled with Spanish exchange value “que entre 
ambos pesan quarenta pesos” (which between the two of them weigh forty 
pesos).>* As with the metaphor of the portadas, these objects stand between, and 
signify by these different values, the two worlds of the Andeans and Spaniards. 

The use of the aquillas and keros and the wearing of traditional clothes circu- 
lated, however, as an image of tradition. On a silver plate from the Afocha, 
traditionally dressed male and female Andeans are posed around the side in 
which the August agricultural ritual of Chacra Yapuy takes place (Fig. 28a—b). 
Similar to the image in the Nueva cordnica (Fig. 29), men pull back on their 
chakitacllas (footplows), while the women break the clods of earth and plant 
corn. In another part of the composition, a female holds out a pair of aquillas or 
keros to the male. 

Thus one finds in this lot of colonial Andean silver objects a whole set of 
images that appeal both to Andean and specifically Inka symbols and rituals as 
well as to contemporary heraldic signs and topographical references. Their ap- 
pearance on objects found in the treasure of the Atocha testifies to their status as 
exotica for Europeans, native things and images brought back from the New 
World. But they are neither just exotica nor commodities. These are also the 
kind of objects, mentioned in the nearly contemporaneous wills, that are left 
to one’s kin. And although few Andeans could afford the kinds of aquillas and 
silver plates from the Atocha, the images found on them are precisely those that 
proliferated in the Andes on keros and traditional garments that circulated pri- 
marily within native communities.*° 

For example, the figure blowing the horn on the Atocha aquilla is adapted to 
painted keros, the wooden equivalent of an aquilla (Fig. 30). In fact, the image 
is almost identical, with the billowed trousers to the knees, cinched jacket, and 
hat with a feather drooping forward. In this case, however, the figure is placed 
between two rainbows that emanate from either side of the head of a feline. 
The trumpeter thus stands as a kind of herald to the figures below the rainbow, 
an Inka with a staff (champi) and a shield and a Ccoya, the Inka queen, holding 
a flower. On another kero, an image of the mascaipacha, similar to one chiseled 
in the center of the Atocha silver plate, appears as the central motif within the 
rainbow (Fig. 31). Thus one finds a recombination of heraldic and pictorial 
elements to compose one of the most common motifs on colonial keros. 


54 1592 Testamenté de Christébal Cuatin, cf. note 46. 

°° Keros and traditional garments were also bought and sold and, therefore, had a com- 
modity status in colonial Peru; however, their commodity circulation seems to have only 
occurred within a native market, whereas silver items and other kumbi textiles circulated in 
a broader market in which Europeans participated. 
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Fig. 28a — Silver plate from the Atocha, before 1622. Location unknown. 
Photograph by Scott Nierling. 





Fig. 28b Drawing of a silver plate from the Atocha, before 1622. 
Drawing by D. L. Dillin. 
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Fig. 29 Chacra Yapuy Quilla from 
Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala, Nueva 





coronica y buen gobierno, ca. 1615 
(after 1980 edition). 
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Fig. 30 Detail of figure from a kero, ca. 1600. American Museum of Natural 
History, acc. no. B9165 (after Rowe 1961). 
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Fig. 31 Colonial kero, 17th century. 
Linden Museum, Stuttgart. 


The act of tracing pictorial sources indicates here the interface between 
images and mercedes, exchange value and use value. Yet, it is the objects’ tradi- 
tional use value that propels them into the world of colonial production at a 
time when other ancient forms disappear. Keros and aquillas were used not only 
as a traditional sign of amicable social relations among Andeans, but also among 
Andeans and Spaniards (Lopez Medal 1990: 239).And it is to this value that the 
images appeal.” That is, there seems to be in this reconstitutive assemblage an 
attempt to produce images that intentionally provide or reify the sense of the 
term “al usso antiguo” in relation to the fact that the objects on which they 
appear are new. The exotic appeal for Europeans of images of the Inka past on 
Andean objects made in precious material is not at issue here nor is their com- 
modity value. Rather, the European-style images of the Inka past intensify the 
interrelated connection of these objects to the past. The figures and motifs are 
used interchangeably on keros and kumbi textiles and create a commonality that 
pictorially relates them to a common “historical” past. 


5° Aquillas, keros, and Inka-style textiles all have a social use value among Andeans in the 
colonial period that is dependent upon Pre-Hispanic precedents and which accounts for 
the proliferation in their production, especially keros. For a discussion of this issue, see 
Cummins (n.d.a). 
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For example, the rainbow motif just discussed is also found on a colonial 
unku (Fig. 32).And if we return to the first unku discussed (Fig. 18), we see that 
the helmets and shields placed above the band of t’ogapu are either worn and 
carried by figures on keros or are independent figural elements as they appear 
on the textile.°”? Certainly, it is no coincidence that t’ogapu designs on most 
colonial unkus now are placed at the waist of the garment and that similar 
bands appear at the “waist” of keros (Rowe 1961: 336; Cummins 1994). On at 
least one tunic this association is reversed, and the area at the waist where the 
toqapu band is normally woven is filled by repeated pairs of Andean males and 
females with the female holding two keros or aquillas (Fig. 33). These images, 
togapu and figures with keros, also become interchangeable as signs of Andean- 
ness, and either one could form borders for elite colonial textiles of a more 
European form (Fig. 34). 

In this sense these colonial figural motifs refer to the objects as “proof” of 
the existence of tradition, a visual remembering. Most importantly, the images 
systematically do not appeal to the written word. I have only seen one colonial 
kero and one unku with words placed on them (Figs. 35, 36). On the kero, the 
words are undecipherable, and on the unku the name Diego Diaz is written 
backwards. On objects of Spanish colonial production and use, words often 
anthropomorphize the relation of production and possession of commodities, 
as in an eighteenth-century wooden and leather box which has the phrase “soi 
de Don Juan Phelipe de Villavicencio” forming part of the inlaid wooden de- 
sign on the interior of the lid as well as embossed on the leather cover (Fig. 
37a—b). The inscription around the rim of a seventeenth-century silver plate 
from Cuzco with an image of the facade of the cathedral combines text image 
and object to commemorate the place, specific time, and ritual act of a child’s 
baptism, as well as the relationship of the child to his godfather through its 
presentation as a gift (Fig. 38).°* This form of inscription does not take place in 
the colonial production of Andean objects even though they may have been 
bought and sold in a market economy. 


7 The southwest wall of the Palace of Sayri Tupac in Yucay has four stepped niches on 
the back wall on which are multicolored colonial paintings described as representing 
red-feathered Inka helmets (Moorehead 1978: 85 and fig. 30). These paintings are remark- 
ably similar to the textile and kero images on the helmets, and, because such niches today 
often are used to store items, it is possible to speculate that the Sayri Tupac Palace niches 
may have been places to store and display the types of objects under discussion. 

°° The text around the rim of the plate reads:““En homenage al infante Don Juan Miguel 


Campero como Recuerdo de su Cristinazion en esta santa Iglesia Catedral siendo Padrino 
S.B. Conde Mariano Peralta, Cuzco Ano de 1674.” 
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Fig. 32 Colonial unku, 17th century. Photograph courtesy of Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago. 
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Fig. 33 Colonial Inka unku, 17th century. Private collection. 
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Fig. 33. Detail 
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Fig. 34 Detail 
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Fig. 35 Colonial kero, 17th century. 
Linden Museum, Stuttgart. 





Fig. 36 Colonial Inka child’s unku, 17th century. 
Photograph courtesy of Museo Arqueoldgico, Cuzco. 
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Fig. 37a — Leather and wooden box, with lid closed, 18th century. 
Private collection. 





Fig. 37b Leather and wooden box, with lid open. 
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Fig. 38 Silver plate from Cuzco, 1674. Photograph courtesy of Phoenix Museum of Art. 


Writing carried the voice of authority in the colonial world of the Spaniard, 
but things and their images must be seen in the Andean colonial world. These 
are the objects “como es costumbre tener los caciques sefiores” and by them 
kurakas acquired status in both worlds, but it is the status invoked by the force 
of Andean tradition, and not the morality of Spanish costumbre, that these ob- 
jects and images ultimately represent. 


THE COLONIAL OBJECT AND THE PRESENCE OF HISTORY 


There is a meeting ground in the Andes then between Europeans and 
Andeans, but it is not in the texts of documents but in the customs and in the 
objects of tradition. They do not bear the words that list them in the docu- 
ments we read, rather it is the ““objectness” in relation to images that constitute 
a forum for continued tradition. And although these objects with their images 
may be mentioned in written texts, they operated in the Andean community 
in performative oral texts in which kurakas participated. It is here that the 
written word is completely excluded.The objects themselves are the important 
element, not merely to convey an individual kuraka’s status but to link him, his 
community, and tradition (Cummins n.d.a). If the keros and unkus are con- 
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ceived as being representative of “el tiempo del Inca,’ this reference is not just 
to a legal time to establish political descent within a colonial Spanish frame- 
work; rather, “el tiempo del Inca” is a past time that, perhaps, could have been 
connected to the present by these objects both old and new. This connection 
can only take place within the oral text of Quechua speakers. 

Rosaleen Howard-Malverde has suggested that, among the various past tenses 
used in Quechua storytelling by the contemporary Andeans of the central Andes, 
there is the past tense suffix -shqa, which she defines as a “proximal past.’ It 
functions variously to refer to a recent past, a past that is temporally undefined, 
and a past event the effects of which are still to be felt in the present. While it 
carries no inherent reference to the source of knowledge of past events, its 
function as a “past in the present” leads it to be used for reference to past events 
for which there is only present evidence through the senses (visual, auditory, 
olfactory, etc.) as opposed to the experiential evidence of an event. Thus, the 
use of -shqa in conjunction with the personal knowledge evidential -mi can be 
used to achieve the rhetorical effect of bringing past events into the present, 
conceptually speaking. In the case of the oral narratives about the Inka ana- 
lyzed by Howard-Malverde, the physical keys are basically topographic but are 
not necessarily natural features in the landscape. Thus, the ruins of a colonial 
building near the speaker’s house serve as the evidence for the speaker to dis- 
cuss a cacique of the past as part of the speaker’s immediate reality (Howard- 
Malverde 1990: 73-83). 

I would suggest that the venerable objects mentioned in wills and kept in 
the communities until today may have not been considered merely as heir- 
looms, in the modern Western sense of nostalgia. These Andean forms and 
functions originated in the past to which the colonial images on them refer. 
They operated within Andean communities as testaments of the link with the 
past. The production of new pieces, destined some day to be old, perhaps 
served as posts between the past and the future, but the images themselves 
already placed the new objects in a relation to the past at the point of their 
production.” 


*° The Andean concept of the object and its copy as being somehow a witness to the past 
perhaps anthropomorphizes the object, a theme that occurs in Andean mythology and 
pictorial representation (see Quilter 1990: 42-65). Its transformation from being an object 
of immediate socio-ritual discourse to having the stature of actual witness is, in part, a 
factor of the passage of historical time. In this sense there is a parallel in Western art in the 
accretion of aura in relation to authenticity as discussed by Walter Benjamin: “To be sure, at 
the time of its origin a medieval picture of the Madonna could not yet be said to be 
‘authentic’ It becomes ‘authentic’ only during the succeeding centuries and perhaps most 
strikingly so during the last one” (1969: 243). In this sense, power is accrued to the object/ 
image that it did not have originally and can only occur by its carefully curated survival. 
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Whether or not the keros, textiles, and objects discussed here allowed colo- 
nial Quechua speakers to alter grammatically and conceptually the way they 
actually spoke of the past is hypothetical; we cannot recover colonial orality, 
but certainly these objects allowed an intimacy with the past in a form that no 
written text could provide. 

There is, at least, some indication in seventeenth-century Peru that the 
evidentiary value of the visual may have altered the way an event was recalled 
in Spanish as used by an Andean. Rolena Adorno notes that there is a linguistic 
difference between the way Guaman Poma writes about the account of the 
Hernandez Girén rebellion in 1553 in the text and the way it is written in his 
drawing. In the prose narration, the account of an incident is written in the 
secondhand or hearsay tense:“Dicen que un solo arcabusero mat6 cien hombres” 
(they say that just one rifleman killed a hundred men). Whereas in the image, a 
caption that appears above a figure specifying the same deed omits the qualifier 
“Dicen que” and is written in the assertive eyewitness form: “este hombre 
mato cien hombres” (this man killed a hundred men). Adorno, citing Barthes, 
relates this change to the theoretical difference between text and image in 
which the power of images “resides in the fact that it signifies not by argument 
but by imperative; it appears at the same time generalized, neutral, and inno- 
cent” (Adorno 1986: 83-84). I would suggest that one could move from this 
general theoretical explanation to the specific properties of Andean relations 
between orality and images as an explanatory model. 

Thus, when Atahualpa’s rejection of the book at Cajamarca is described by 
Spaniards as being because the book did not speak to him, are we to under- 
stand this as a literal accusation by Atahualpa—that he could not hear words 
emanating from the object? Or, is it possible that the alien object had no place 
in Andean culture and therefore could not speak to Atahualpa because the 
relation between Andean speech acts and objects/images is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from the decoding of a written alphabetic text? Even further, was not 
the European interpretation of the oracle figures at Pachacamac and other sites 
visited by Pizzaro’s band of conquistadors based upon their own understanding 
of the Delphic manner in which images “speak” through someone? 

Our Western hermeneutic/talmudic tradition of the close reading and in- 
terpretation of the text binds us too closely to the written word and our sense 
of the revelation of history. It all but ruptures any relationship to the object on 
which history is printed. Objects in the Andean world had a greater place.®° 


® For example, Garcilaso de la Vega states directly that objects were kept as the memory 
of the person and the event. Describing the June celebration of Inti Raymi, during which 
the kurakas and the Inka celebrated together in a series of toasts using aquillas and keros, he 
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This is as true today as it was then. Thus many of the colonial textiles and 
keros that are so carefully guarded in Andean communities today are referred to 
as coming from and used by the ancestors machulakuna, or nawpa machukuna. 
They are only brought out on special occasions so as to provide those material 
links with the past in order to communicate ceremonially with the Apukuna, 
the timeless powers residing in the mountains and waters (Jorge Flores Ochoa, 
personal communication, 1993; Gary Urton, personal communication, 1989 
and 1990: 114). These objects form what Annette Weiner calls, in discussing 
Marcel Mauss’s Essai sur le Don, “inalienable wealth” (1985: 210). They are 
objects that, whatever happens to them, are 


perceived to belong in an inherent way to their original owners ... 
The primary value of inalienability ...is expressed through the power 
these objects have to define who one is in an historical sense. The 
object acts as a vehicle for bringing past time into the present, so that 
the histories of ancestors, titles, or mythological events become part of 
a person’s present identity. To lose this claim to the past is to lose part 
of who one is in the present. In its inalienability, the object must be 
seen as more than an economic resource and more than an affirmation 
of social relations ...To be able to keep certain objects that document 
these [ancestral] connections attests to one’s power to hold oneself or 
one’s group intact. For to give up these objects is to lose one’s claim to 
the past as a working part of one’s identity. (1985: 210) 


Wiener discusses her Oceanic objects and their exchange in an ethnographic 
present, as if the cultures, such as the Maori, lived and live in some abstracted 
non-colonial universe. They did not, and they do not, and neither did nor do 
Andeans. From the moment of their inscription into European texts there has 
been a continual siege upon traditional native identities, both to destroy and to 
define their alterity. This “encounter” would suggest that the inalienability of 
such objects “como es costumbre tener los caciques sefiores” formed a very 
material site for the continuation of tradition in which an “Andean” history 
could be seen. 

Because that history is not written does not mean that history does not exist 
for those who practice it as an aesthetic ideal. Moreover, such an ideal is forever 
rooted in the real for those who at the same time live with the very real conse- 
quences of the historical contradictions of conquest and colonialism. 


writes: “Estos vasos [keros and aquillas] los habia tocado con la mano y con los labios, los 
tenian los curacas en grandisima veneracion, como a cosa sagrada; no bebian en ellos ni los 
tocaban, sino que los ponian como a idolos donde los adoraban en memoria y revererncia de su Inca 
que les habia tocado .. 2” (my emphasis) (Garcilaso de la Vega 1919, 2: 192). 
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documentation continued strongly for three generations after the conquest, 
until almost 1600. It was the only graphic or “artistic” tradition to do so. In 
this article, I look at the nature of the tradition in the early colonial period to 


[: MEXICO, THE INDIGENOUS TRADITION of manuscript painting and pictorial 


explain why it remained an important documentary medium. Great portions 
of the preconquest tradition atrophied and died after the conquest, while en- 
tirely new genres were conceived in response to a purely colonial situation. 
More characteristically, however, many types of manuscripts continued to oc- 
cupy the same niche in Pre-Columbian and colonial times, and it is on these 
that I want to focus in more detail. It is clear that manuscripts were painted in 
postconquest Mexico because they continued to serve the documentary needs 
of the Nahuas, and it is equally clear that this could have only happened with 
Spanish tolerance and support. 

Americanists are not surprised that the Aztec manuscript painting tradition 
survived after the conquest; authors have often noted this fact, and a corpus of 
some 500 colonial pictorials are extant, thus proving the point. Donald 
Robertson’s pioneering book of 1959, Mexican Manuscript Painting of the Early 
Colonial Period, brought an impressive amount of erudition to bear precisely on 
this subject. Writing before the now-indispensable Guide to Ethnohistorical Sources 
of the Handbook of Middle American Indians, which has gathered and ordered so 
much of the codex literature for us and on which Robertson collaborated, 
Robertson’s mission was to provide the first classificatory scheme for colonial 
pictorials according to their painting styles. In so doing he identified and char- 
acterized three metropolitan schools of manuscript painting—centered in 
Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlatelolco—and sought to explain how the native 
painting styles blended with European traditions. My intent for this article is 
not to repeat or update Robertson, for although I discuss many of the same 
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manuscripts he did and thus found his book very helpful, I am interested in 
different aspects of the tradition. Robertson focused on the figural and compo- 
sitional style of the paintings and paid much less attention to the purposes of 
the colonial documents. My focus is precisely on the functions the pictorial 
manuscripts continued to fulfill in the postconquest era. I am interested in the 
kind of manuscripts they were and why they were painted, in order to explain 
their social and administrative niches and the documentary needs they served. 

This paper will first review the Pre-Columbian books and then treat their 
variable destruction and preservation in the years after the conquest. I argue 
that two important factors—Spanish interest in the pictorials and the Nahua 
propensity for graphic expression—worked to continue the tradition. I exam- 
ine the new colonial genres and then concentrate on those indigenous manu- 
script genres that continued strong: the practical documents (including 
depositions, censuses, property plans, and tribute records) and the genealogical 
and historical manuscripts (including community mapas) which remained im- 
portant features of community identity. 


PRECONQUEST BOOKS 


The Nahuas relied on painted books and records to document almost all 
aspects of life. Because only twelve Pre-Columbian codices have survived from 
central Mexico, and these are either Mixtec historical screenfolds or divinatory 
almanacs of the Borgia Group type, there is sometimes a tendency to doubt the 
full range of preconquest books, and the secondary literature is by no means 
clear on this. It is useful, therefore, to review the different genres of manu- 
scripts as gleaned from the descriptions of the conquerors and early friars, who 
often mention manuscripts and painted records in passing. Some authors, such 
as Motolinia, Peter Martyr, and Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, describe the 
manuscript tradition and mention many of the types.’ The painted books can 
be grouped roughly into three broad categories—treligious books and guides 
for living, historical books, and practical documents—although the categories overlap. 


' Motolinia, in the introductory letters to his Historia (1951: 74-75) and Memoriales 
(1971: 5), speaks of the five types of books the Aztecs had. The first is the history, and the 
other four are, broadly speaking, “religious” in nature. Mendieta (1971: 145) and Las Casas 
(1967, 1: 497) follow Motolinia’s description. The others who review the different genres 
of painted books are Martyr d’Anghiera (1964, 1: 426), the anonymous Franciscan author 
of the Origen de los Mexicanos (1941: 257), Alva Ixtlilxochitl (1975-77, 1: 527), and 
Zorita (after Baudot 1983: 77), although Zorita seems to be following Motolinia’s descrip- 
tion, perhaps filtered through Mendieta. 
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Fig. 1 Codex Feéjérvary-Mayer, a hide screenfold tonalamatl, showing page 1. 
Photograph of the 1971 facsimile ed. 


The religious books focused on humankind’s relationships with the super- 
natural and natural, which to the Nahuas were of the same world. For instance, 
the temple priests relied on protocols for ritual and on ceremonials to remind 
them of the correct procedures for rites; remnants of such protocols survive in 
sections of the Borgia Group of divinatory codices.? Books of the days, the 
tonalamatls (literally, “day books”), mentioned by many chroniclers and surviv- 
ing in five preconquest examples (Fig. 1), were divinatory almanacs that gave 
the prognostications governing different units of time (days, trecenas, and the 
like). These were essential guides for balanced living, for they allowed the day 
keepers (the diviners) to know what forces could affect personal actions and 
events; they, too, included prescriptions for the appropriate rituals.* Although 


2 For example, see Codex Cospi reverse, Codex Laud, Codex Féjérvary-Mayer, Codex 
Borgia; see also the front side of the Codex Vienna. Chroniclers who specifically mention 
books of ceremonies include Martyr d’Anghiera (1964: 426), Motolinia (1951: 74-75), 
Origen de los Mexicanos (1941: 257), and Alva Ixtlilxochitl (1975-77, 1: 527). 

> The preconquest examples are the five Borgia Group members (Borgia, Cospi, 
Féjérvary-Mayer, Laud, and Vaticanus B); the Codex Borbonicus and Tonalamatl Aubin are 
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most tonalamatls were applicable to a range of activities, specialized books were 
developed for the auguries and rites surrounding marriage and the naming of 
infants.* Books of dreams, which seem to have been related to the divinatory 
almanacs, have not survived.* Neither have books of songs and books of ora- 
tions survived, although these were the foundational documents from which 
elaborate Nahua songs and some speeches (including the huehuetlatolli or speeches 
of the elders) were orally developed; these were the books that must have 
carried much of Nahua philosophy.® 

The histories, of course, recorded the past, embracing what we would call 
the mythical as well as the secular. Cosmogonies, which might fit better with 
the religious manuscripts, explained the formation of the previous and present 
world.’ The more secular histories told how the present inhabitants came to be 
the way they were and in the process explained their relationships with neigh- 
boring peoples. The only preconquest histories to survive come from the 
Mixteca, but extant early colonial documents of the Aztec world and the testi- 
monies of the chroniclers allow us to understand the native forms of the basin 
of Mexico. These histories recorded, for different peoples, their mythical ori- 
gin (seemingly always from caves), their migration into their present area, the 
founding and securing of their polity, wars and conquests, the succession of 
their rulers, and other noteworthy events; some then carried the story through 
the Spanish invasion and occupation. Several of the chroniclers specify that 
these stories were organized as annals, where events are arranged along the 
armature of the continuous count of the year signs (see Figs. 18-20); the form 


in an almost pure preconquest style. The books of omens and prognostications mentioned 
by many of the chroniclers can be identified as tonalamatls, although Moctezuma spoke of 
what must have been a mythic history that prophesized the coming of the Spanish (Diaz del 
Castillo 1956: 245). 

* Motolinia (1951: 207) specifies both kinds of books; Sahagtin (bk. 6: 197-199) ex- 
plains how the day keepers would interpret the infant’s day sign prognostications. 

> Sahagin (bk. 3: 67; bk. 10: 191), Motolinia (1951: 207; 1971: 5), and the author of 
the Origen de los Mexicanos (1941: 257) all mention books of dreams, and they do so 
within the general context of augural books. 

® Sahagtn (bk. 3: 67; bk. 10: 191) speaks of “the gods’ songs inscribed in books” and 
elsewhere (bk. 10: 191) mentions songbooks among the paintings that carried community 
knowledge. Direct evidence for painted orations is sparse, and indeed Lockhart (1992: 328) 
has surmised that such speeches were not painted; but Zorita (1963: 140) does speak of 
such documents and recalls a situation where Nahua nobles drafted an alphabetic version of 
a huehuetlatolli from its pictorial source. 

7 Alva Ixtlilxochitl (1975-77, 2: 7) alludes to painted cosmogonies; in addition, the 
creation story of Historia de los Mexicanos por sus pinturas (1941: xxxiv, 209-240) was 
clearly verbalized from a pictorial manuscript. 
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was called xiuhtonalamatl (the book of the count of the years).* Narratives con- 
cerning migration and the founding of territory were also wound over a terri- 
torial presentation or map as a cartographic history (see Fig. 17 for the general 
form).’ Biographies of the rulers recorded their great deeds, and noble gene- 
alogies traced lines of descent and rule.'° All these historical manuscripts, with 
the possible exception of the cosmogonies, were the purview of political rulers 
and civic leaders, who saw to their maintenance. 

Other manuscripts documented the practical side of life. Maps, some painted 
on large cotton cloth as lienzos, visually organized vast territories, such that 
Cortés could find his way to Honduras with one.'! More importantly to most 
Nahuas, however, paintings kept record of altepetl, calpulli, and personal lands, 
identifying the boundaries and showing how the land was distributed. Such 
land documents were kept by the altepet! authorities, along with local tax and 
tribute lists, censuses, and other accounts of private property (such as those 
drawn up for newlyweds).’? There the paintings were available if questions or 
disputes arose. The metropolitan center maintained the more comprehensive 
tax and tribute lists as well as census documents, and it was probably in the 
major cities that the law paintings were housed.’ It is hard to know how these 
legal books would have looked, for none survive, although colonial tax, land, 
and census paintings give an indication of these genres (see Figs. 8-14). More 
ephemeral documents included painted business records, records of court cases, 


8 See especially Motolinia (1971: 5, 9), Origen de los Mexicanos (1941: 258), and Alva 
Ixtlikxochitl (1975-77, 1: 527; 2: 137, 149, 185), who relied on several annals for his history. 

° Although none of the chroniclers actually describe or specify such map-based histo- 
ries, Diaz del Castillo (1956: 157) mentions a Tlaxcalan history of a battle painted on a large 
cloth or lienzo, and the grouped list of places that is appended to Alva Ixtlilxochitl’s Sumaria 
Relacion seems to derive from a painted map (1975-77, 1:56, 382-384). 

0 Duran (1971: 69) and Alva Ixtlilxochitl (1975-77, 2: 146) mention manuscripts that 
seem to be biographies rather than altepetl histories. Motolinia (1973: 151) and Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl (1975-77, 1: 527) mention genealogies; the Relacién de la genealogia (1941: 
240-256) is a verbal expansion of such a genealogy. 

" Cortés was given several maps by Moctezuma and others; see Cortés (1986: 94, 192, 
340, 344, 354, 365) and Lopez de Gomara (1964: 181, 345, 349). 

2 Zorita (1963: 110) and Alva Ixtlilxochitl (1975-77, 1: 286, 527) speak of the land 
documents; see also Williams (1984: 103-104) who cites Torquemada and Zorita. A 1536 
idolatry trial (Procesos 1912: 3) mentions a local tribute painting, and Duran (1971: 396, 
124) tells of census documents and property accounts for newlyweds. 

8 The conquerors were impressed with Moctezuma’s painted tribute records (Cortés 
1986: 109; Diaz del Castillo 1956: 211; Lopez de Gomara 1964: 155); Alva Ixtlilxochitl 
(1975-77, 2: 145) mentions that imperial tribute was divided according to a royal census. 
Martyr d’Anghiera (1964, 1: 426), Motolinia (1971: 359), Duran (1971: 396), and Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl (1975-77, 1: 527) all mention law books, and Pomar (1941: 40) proudly notes 
that the empire’s legal archive was in his home city of Texcoco. 
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and paintings of current news, such as the paintings of Cortés and his cadre that 
Moctezuma received shortly after they landed in Veracruz." 

The social upheaval and destruction caused by the conquest of Mexico de- 
stroyed many of these documents, especially in the metropolitan centers. Cortés’s 
secretary reported that the conqueror threw down idols (and presumably any 
codices that were with them) whenever he entered a town (Lopez de Gomara 
1964: 331-332). According to Pomar (1941: 3), the Spaniards and Tlaxcallans 
burned Nezahualpilli’s royal archive when they first entered Texcoco in 1520. 
Then during the final weeks of the siege of Tenochtitlan, when the palaces and 
temples were all burned and that great city was completely razed and the canals 
filled with the debris (Cortés 1986: 222—223, 248-257, 270), countless painted 
books and cloths must have perished. 

Once the mendicant fathers arrived, a widespread, concerted effort to de- 
stroy idols got underway. Motolinia (1951: 99-100) characterized the 1524/25 
New Year’s Eve strike against the priests and idols of the temple compound in 
Texcoco as only “the first battle given the devil.” Although reports of the de- 
struction of temples and idols do not specify that manuscripts were also tar- 
geted,'> one can presume that any manuscripts found in the temples would 
perish along with the idols. So extensive was the general loss of painted books 
that many of the chroniclers writing in the middle and second half of the 
sixteenth century complained that most of the paintings had been burned or 
destroyed.'© Duran (1971: 55) says it most poignantly: “Those who with fer- 
vent zeal (though with little prudence) in the beginning burned and destroyed 
all the ancient Indian pictographic documents were mistaken. They left us with- 
out a light to guide us.” 

Thus, religious codices were scoured away in the decade after the conquest. 
By the 1530s most had apparently perished. Of the fifteen idolatry trials from 
the 1530s and 1540s whose records have been published, for example, only 
one involves a painted religious manuscript (a tonalamatl ), and this single manu- 
script was among the hundreds of idols found in the house of the native ruler 


4 WValadés (chap. 27, translated in Palomera 1988: 445) talks of business documents; 
Sahagtin (bk. 8: 42, 55) and Motolinia (1971: 354; plus Mendieta, Las Casas, and Zorita 
after him) describe the procedure of court reporting; the conquerors note several news 
bulletins painted on cloth and brought to Moctezuma and themselves (Diaz del Castillo 
1956: 72, 162, 204, 257-258, 360; Lopez de Gomara 1964: 5; Tapia 1980: 586). 

' Ricard (1966: 37-38) discusses this point; see also Motolinia (1951: 99-100, 177), 
Mendieta (1971: 226-230). 

16 See the Relacion de la genealogia (1941: 241) and Origen de los Mexicanos (1941: 
257), Duran (1964: 14; 1971: 395-396), Zorita (1963: 86, 174), Acosta (1979: 288), Baudot 
(1983: 77). 
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of Texcoco (Procesos 1912; Proceso 1910). None of the other native priests, 
shamans, and god-men brought to trial in the late 1530s and 1540s seem to 
have owned divinatory codices, or if they did, the books were not found by 
their detractors. These religious codices were the product of the highest stra- 
tum of Nahua religious training, and the conquest sheared off the head. So, 
too, the painted law books, the songbooks, and the books of orations, being 
the work of the Aztec tlamatimes, the “wise men” (Sahagtn, bk. 3: 67; bk. 10: 
29), largely ceased. Then the imposition of Christianity drove most indigenous 
religious ideas underground, and with them the divinatory codices. Duran 
(1971: 397-398) remarks on ancient calendars still being kept and consulted as 
late as the 1570s in a few places, but the official religious documents were all 
Christian texts: prayer books, catechisms, and Catholic tracts. 

Secular manuscripts—histories and practical documents—also perished in 
the physical and social disruption of the conquest, but they were not the clear 
targets the religious codices were. The role of a painted history in an idolatry 
trial of 1539 supports this point (Procesos 1912: 177-184). Don Baltasar, ruler 
of Culhuacan, was charged before Bishop Juan de Zumarraga with hiding idols 
in nearby caves. His accuser, seeking to help identify these caves, testified that 
he had painted a genealogy and history of Don Baltasar’s family that showed 
the cave from which his ancestors (and some deities) had emerged. The exis- 
tence of the painting became a fact of the case, but nowhere in the proceedings 
was either man faulted for having commissioned or painted it. 

To the contrary, the historical and practical genres seem to have remained 
surprisingly intact at least through the end of the sixteenth century, this despite 
the destruction of many metropolitan centers, the overwhelming demographic 
collapse, and the new Spanish political order. Painted histories of various types 
continued in their importance for community and family identity, and painted 
records continued to document the mundane and practical aspects of life and 
death. Indeed, the manuscript painting tradition even developed in new niches 
in the early colonial period as it adjusted to accommodate European patrons 
and distinctly European goals. Two new types of pictorial, namely the cultural 
encyclopedia and the curious Testerian catechism, developed as the result of 
European interest in Nahua pictorial documentation. 


SPANISH INTEREST 


Spanish attitudes had much to do with the vigor of the manuscript painting 
tradition. From the very beginning, the conquerors were impressed with the 
pictorial documents: Cortés, through his secretary Lopez de Gomara (1964: 
345), praised Aztec maps as reliable even beyond the borders of Moctezuma’s 
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empire. Diaz del Castillo (1956: 162, 204, 257, 360) remarked on the accuracy 
and naturalism of the painted accounts, and Martyr d’Anghiera (1964, 1: 425— 
426) announced the manuscript painter’s art to the world in his De Novo Orbe 
Decades of 1530. Sebastian Ramirez de Fuenleal, as first president of the Real 
Audiencia of Mexico, soon brought the special status of preconquest manu- 
script painters to the attention of Charles V. In his November 3, 1532, letter to 
the monarch, he noted that painters, scribes, and singers were specifically ex- 
empted from Aztec taxation because they were transmitters of native histories 
and beliefs, and were “wise and highly esteemed” (Col. de docs. inéditos 1870, 
13: 255). 

Of the friars, Motolinia (1971: 4-5) lauded the veracity of Aztec histories, as 
did Mendieta (1971: 145) and Las Casas (1967, 1: 497) following him. Duran 
(1971: 396) told how laws and ordinances, the census, and native history and 
lore were “set down painstakingly and carefully by the most competent histo- 
rians,’ further lamenting that “these writings would have enlightened us con- 
siderably had not ignorant zeal destroyed them.” Acosta (1979: 284—285), open 
to the comparative merits of Aztec pictorial writing, considered it alongside 
alphabetic and hieroglyphic scripts as a form for recording history. 

Early in the postconquest period, the Spanish administration took an offi- 
cial and active interest in the Aztec past. The crown particularly desired infor- 
mation about geography, demography, and the indigenous economy in order 
to set tribute and service requirements. In 1525 Charles V asked for a geo- 
graphic overview, which he finally received in 1532, after some prodding. Those 
who compiled this “Descripcion de la Nueva Espana” noted that the informa- 
tion was gathered in part from native land paintings (Leon-Portilla 1969: 15— 
21; Baudot 1983: 43-52). 

Charles V began requesting information on Pre-Hispanic tribute as early as 
1523 when he instructed Cortés to make a preliminary investigation. Such 
reports were slow in coming from authorities in Mexico, however, and the 
Spanish monarch was to continue to insist on tribute information for much of 
the sixteenth century (Baudot 1983: 63; Simpson 1982: 149-150). With an 
aim of setting colonial tribute at or below the Pre-Hispanic levels (Simpson 
1982: 97, 131, 149), the crown recognized the accuracy of indigenous tribute 
documents. Thus, a royal cédula of 1530 specifically ordered Spanish authorities 
in Mexico to send native tribute paintings along with their report, and a later 
request prompted Cortés himself to send such a painting to the Council of the 
Indies in 1538 (Baudot 1983: 63-64). Fifteen years later, the king was still 
seeking good information on the tribute paid to Moctezuma. Apparently exas- 
perated with previous attempts, the crown even outlined how such informa- 
tion (as well as data on governance) should be gathered; the cédula of December 
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1553 ordered the Audiencia to consult with the old native people (“yndios 
viejos y antiguos”) and “in addition to the information that you secure from 
witnesses, you will cause to be brought before you any paintings, tablets, or 
other records of that time that may substantiate what is said, and you will cause 
the religious to search and ask for such records among the Indians. You will also 
secure information about all these matters from such religious and all other 
persons who have some knowledge of them” (Zorita 1963: 191-192; Baudot 
1983: 65)."” 

The crown’s requests for economic and geographic information translated 
in Mexico into a broader desire for more general cultural information on the 
indigenous peoples. Sebastian Ramirez de Fuenleal, president of the Audiencia 
from 1532 to 1535, was clearly interested in the Aztec past. In 1533, he and 
Martin de Valencia, custodian of the order of San Francisco, charged the 
Franciscan father Andrés de Olmos with compiling a book on native antiqui- 
ties in order to preserve memory of the positive and negative aspects of this 
culture (Mendieta 1971: 75). On this express authority of the two most pow- 
erful Europeans in Mexico,'* Olmos was to gather and use existing pictorial 
codices and to consult the elders who still remembered the old ways. 

Viceroy Antonio de Mendoza, Ramirez de Fuenleal’s successor, continued 
this official interest. Mendoza’s instructions from the crown included a direc- 
tive to complete the census and to determine actual and potential tribute 
(Simpson 1982: 112); however, he greatly expanded this mandate to embrace 
larger cultural matters and prepared a “relation of the things of this land’’About 
1541, Mendoza commissioned a master painter to set down a record of all the 
land of the empire, the lords who governed, and how the land was assigned, 
the tribute, and the battles of the conquest, which he intended to send to 
Charles V. This pictorial report is generally thought to exist still as the Codex 
Mendoza (Nicholson 1992: 1-2). Painted by a native artist and alphabetically 
glossed in Spanish, the codex contains an annals history of the Mexica rulers 
and their victories, a tribute list, and an ethnographic section that traces an 
average native’s life from birth to death. 

The mendicant friars continued the ethnographic tradition begun by Olmos, 
gathering pictorial sources and interviewing the elders. As Zorita (1963: 87) 
was later to describe it, three Franciscan friars (certainly Olmos, Motolinia, 


'’ The responses to this cédula include the “Informacién sobre los tributos” of 1554 
(cognate with the Codex Mendoza and Matricula de Tributos), several letters, and eventu- 
ally Zorita’s own Breve relacién of the 1560s (Keen in Zorita 1963: 54, 277, 285). 

'8 Leén-Portilla (1969: 24-25) and Baudot (1983: 54-56) point out that a December 
1533 cédula officially ordered such an ethnographic investigation, perhaps after the fact but 
on the suggestion of Ramirez de Fuenleal. 
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and Sahagtn) “took particular care to inform themselves of the habits and 
customs of these people, and they could do this better than is now possible, for 
they knew aged Indians who could help them, and the picture writings were 
still sound and whole. They obtained much accurate information from these 
pictures, for they were aided by aged Indian principales who knew how to 
interpret them and who had seen and heard their elders do the same.” Mendieta 
(1971: 77) reported that Olmos collected paintings and relations from the rul- 
ers of Mexico, Texcoco, Tlaxcala, Huexotzinco, Cholula, Tepeaca, and Tlal- 
manalco, and the other cabeceras. Motolinia, Sahagun, and, somewhat later, 
Duran also cast their nets wide. Tovar, writing in the late sixteenth century, 
noted that “Viceroy Don Martin Enriquez, wishing to know these people’s 
antiquities exactly, ordered a collection of the libraries that they had on these 
matters. The people of Mexico, Texcoco, and Tula brought them, since these 
people were the historians and sages in these matters.”'? Tovar then used this 
library and some of the informants for writing his own history. 

The Spanish administration and the mendicant friars alike saw the pictorial 
manuscripts as repositories of information. They accepted painted manuscripts 
as the indigenous equivalent of European books and written documents and 
accorded them the same status. If we can judge by the royal requests for painted 
tribute lists, the pictorial records were even considered more truthful than their 
alphabetic counterparts. 


VISUAL THINKING 


The other reason manuscript painting continued to function effectively af- 
ter the conquest is that the indigenous ideas of documentary expression con- 
tinued strong. To put it simply, the Nahuas continued to think in visual terms 
and to express ideas pictorially. The graphic systems of communication in Pre- 
Columbian Mexico never intended to communicate speech. European alpha- 
betic texts preserve the words, sentences, and paragraphs of a spoken language. 
In contrast, the Pre-Columbian texts in central Mexico bypass spoken lan- 
guage and preserve meaning visually and within its own pictorial conventions. 
Although an oral discourse would accompany the interpretation/performance 
of a book, the images themselves encode, structure, and present knowledge 
graphically. As with a musical score or mathematical notation, one can read a 
pictorial document without constructing a verbal narrative. 

When alphabetic script came to Mexico, some Nahuas soon learned the 
new system, but the old graphic system still continued. Motolinia (1973: 95) 


Quoted from Robertson (1959: 49) who follows Kubler and Gibson (1951: 77-78). 
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illustrates this nicely when he recalls that “One Lenten season which I was at 
Cholollan, ... the number of those who came to confess was so great that I 
was unable to give them the advice I should have liked to give them. I told 
them that I could hear confession of only those who would bring their sins 
written down in figures, because writing in figures is a thing they know and 
understand, this being their way of writing. It was not to a deaf people I said 
this, for immediately they began to bring so many writings with their sins that 
I could not attend to all of them” (quoted from Robertson 1959: 54).”° Diego 
Duran (1971: 64-65) shows us how important the pictorial imagery was in 
recalling the past. Duran questions a wise man from Coatepec about the deity 
Topiltzin-Quetzalcoatl: “I begged him to tell me whether what was written 
and painted there was true, but the Indians find it difficult to give explanations 
unless they can consult the book of their village. So he went to his home and 
brought a painted manuscript. ... Within this document was to be found in 
almost unintelligible signs the entire life of Quetzalcoatl and his disciples.” 

The points these two excerpts make is that for many sixteenth-century 
Nahuas, “reading” and “writing” continued to be fundamentally graphic in- 
stead of alphabetic. A fair number of the Nahua community continued to read 
and express themselves in paintings more readily than in scriptural texts, and 
the Spaniards accepted this different system as being roughly comparable to 
their own. Thus, indigenous pictorials easily entered and adjusted to the 
postconquest situation. 


NEW SPANISH MANUSCRIPT GENRES 


Some of the Europeans in Mexico—and particularly the mendicant friars 
with an ethnographic bent—went farther than simply gathering, reading, and 
using what native pictorials they could find. They actively participated in the 
tradition by encouraging painters and sponsoring manuscripts. What is more, 
Spanish patronage and Spanish purpose joined to create two new manuscript 
genres in the sixteenth century: the cultural encyclopedia and the Testerian 
catechism.These genres served either Spanish needs or Spanish notions of what 
the indigenous people needed. 

The ethnographic projects of the mendicants, as well as official interest in 
Aztec history and culture, led to the creation of the cultural encyclopedia (Fig. 
2).This compendium of indigenous customs stems not from Aztec roots but 
from the late medieval encyclopedic tradition, which classified culture accord- 


20 Mendieta (1971: 246, 282) and Acosta (1979: 289) also mention the indigenous habit 
of confessing with pictures; see the discussion in Ricard (1966: 119). 
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Fig. 2. Codex Tudela, 50v—51r. Heart sacrifice, bloodletting, and incense burning 


pictured as rites surrounding Mictlantecuhtli, with added explanatory glosses 
(Codex Tudela 1980). 


ing to such categories as history, gods and religion, burial customs, and the like 
(Robertson 1966). Friars like Olmos and Sahagitn, seeking to create an orderly 
record of Aztec traditions, commissioned native painters to paint their histo- 
ries, gods, rites, and ancient calendars. The friars provided the European paper 
and requested that the painters leave room for alphabetic annotations that would 
clarify the images for European readers. Clearly the native painters often re- 
ferred to or copied earlier pictorials. They drew the images from their own 
cultural traditions, but they created documents that were essentially European 
in their audience, purpose, and conception, documents that satisfied a Euro- 
pean thirst for cultural information. There seems to have been quite an indus- 
try in such pictorials. Mendoza commissioned one to send to Charles V, and 
the mendicants commissioned any number, some made to be circulated among 
their brothers in Mexico and others clearly prepared for shipment to the au- 
thorities in Spain. Such cultural encyclopedias, painted by native artists and 
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Fig. 3. Testerian catechism in Nahuatl from the early 
eighteenth century (after Boban 1891, atlas: pl. 77). 


annotated with Spanish or Nahuatl texts, are the Codex Tudela (Fig. 2) and 
Codex Magliabechiano, the Codex Telleriano-Remensis, all those calendar 
wheels, as well as Sahagtin’s great work. 

Another new genre was the pictorial catechism, often called Testerian manu- 
scripts, after the Franciscan friar Jacobo Testera who used paintings to help 
instruct the indigenous people in the Christian religion.*! These manuscripts 
record the texts of the catechism in a rebus system, with images being trans- 
lated into a set series of words or sounds either phonetically or ideologically 
(Fig. 3). Rather than developing out of the indigenous pictorial tradition, the 
Testerians represent European notions of what indigenous documentary needs 
were; there is almost nothing indigenous about them save for a few images, and 
they seem not to have been painted by native artists. The idea behind the 
pictorial catechisms was that the indigenous people, who were accustomed to 
reading in pictures, could thereby read the Christian prayers: a banner (pantli) 
and a nopal fruit (nochtil) reading as Pater noster, for example.These rebus prayer 
books could not have been very effective, however, and indeed Mendieta (1971: 
246) characterizes them as the most difficult, although curious, method the 


21 Glass (1975: 285) points out that there is no evidence Father Testera invented the 
pictorial catechism. Because Testera did not know any indigenous languages (Mendieta 
1971: 665), it is doubtful he could have created pictorial rebuses that worked through 
Nahuatl and Otom1. Glass (1975) describes and assesses the manuscripts well and gives a census; 
Normann (n.d.) classifies and describes the several dozen extant versions in greater detail. 
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Franciscans used in teaching. Motolinia does not mention them at all. The 
Testerians could not have succeeded because their documentary premise was 
wrong; they aimed to recreate either phonetically or ideographically a specific 
spoken text. But because there was no native tradition of recording speech 
graphically, it made no sense to the native interpreter to have images that pro- 
vided a set text. Given the advanced nature of rhetoric in Aztec Mexico, the 
Nahuas were perfectly capable of memorizing a catechism easily; Motolinia 
(1951: 105, 245-246) and others tell of the facility with which the indigenous 
population learned to sing and recite the catechism and to teach it to others. 
The Nahuas were not intellectually primed to read such catechisms, and they 
had no need for them; thus, I doubt they used the Testerians. All but two of the 
thirty-two existing ones date from the seventeenth through nineteenth centu- 
ries (Normann n.d.); one wonders why there would still be a need for them so 
long after the conquest. 

This raises the question of why and how the Testerians came to be, and the 
answer, I believe, lies in European notions of instructing and converting infi- 
dels, especially those with a strong pictorial tradition. The early Testerians fit 
within the overall Franciscan approach to teaching Christianity to the Nahuas 
by using illustrations (Glass 1975). Mendieta (1971: 665) and Valadés (Palomera 
1988: 73, 185, 306-307) tell how the friars saw paintings as effective instruc- 
tional aides in the conversion process. They thus would set up large paintings of 
the Ten Commandments or the Articles of Faith, for example, and would point 
to them as they preached (Ricard 1966: 104-107; Glass 1975: 282-283; 
Normann n.d.: 12-17). Engravings in Valadés’s Rhetorica christiana of 1579 show 
this practice in action (Fig. 4): Pedro de Gante uses a lienzo to teach the Nahuas 
about trades, while another friar before another lienzo speaks about the cre- 
ation of the world. Valadés proudly asserted that this practice was a Franciscan 
invention, which he claimed was particularly apt for the Nahuas (Palomera 
1988: 306-307). 

Valadés had good reason to stress the early instructional innovations of his 
Franciscan brothers, because in 1564 the Council of Trent decreed to the Catho- 
lic flock the legitimacy and efficacy of using images to spread the faith. Specifi- 
cally the twenty-fifth decree suggested that “the bishops diligently teach ... 
[the “illiterate”] by means of the stories of the mysteries of our redemption, 
portrayed in paintings and other representations” (Lopez-Baralt 1988: 124— 
125). At this time, several books on sacred images were published in Europe, 
including one that established “the rules of the new Christian iconography” 
and a catechism that contained sixty-seven figures “in order to instruct the 
illiterate ... ,in accordance with the order of the Council of Trent” (Lopez- 
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Fig. 4 Valadés’s diagram of the evangelical process as an idealized Franciscan establish- 
ment. In the upper left Pedro de Gante points to a lienzo showing men’s labors, and in 
the upper right another friar teaches about the creation of the world before another large 
painting (after Fernandez 1992: 181). 
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Baralt 1988: 125).” Valadés was attempting to show the Franciscans in Mexico 
as pioneers in this method. 

This mid-century European emphasis on images was related to the larger, 
late medieval and Renaissance interest in the art of memory (Lopez-Baralt 
1988: 125). Valadés, a mestizo friar who had been living in France, Spain, and 
then Italy since 1571, was fully in tune with this interest. He included in his 
Rhetorica christiana an explanatory chapter on developing memory, and he ad- 
ditionally created his own mnemonic alphabet to aid in remembering. This 
alphabet was not unlike other mnemonic alphabets also created in Europe, 
except that it included native Mexican imagery and was intended for use by 
the indigenous inhabitants (Palomera 1988: 72, 271-278; Glass 1975: 283). I 
see the pictorial catechisms, the Testerians, as part of this broader European 
interest in mnemonics and the efficacy of imagery, for they approached the 
issue of documentation from the European rather than the native perspective. 
They represented the friars’ views that Christian prayers were established texts 
to be learned and repeated verbatim; one recalled them by seeing them writ- 
ten, and one wrote them by recording the words as they were spoken. The 
Nahuas, on the other hand, would simply have memorized the texts; they 
might refer to a single painted image to call up the full oration, but they would 
not seek a word by word sequence for this oration. In this way, the larger 
paintings that illustrated the friars’ sermons and instructions were closer to the 
native tradition than were the Testerians. 

The cultural encyclopedia and the Testerian were both artificial genres of 
manuscript painting, created to suit Spanish needs or to meet European ideas 
of indigenous needs. Certainly they were not central to Nahua thought or 
action, although they do exemplify the perceived centrality of the manuscript 
painting tradition to indigenous life, and they help us understand why so many 
other postconquest pictorial forms did continue to be important. 


CONTINUING NATIVE GENRES 


The indigenous pictorials that remained important for the Nahuas were 
practical documents, such as legal accounts, land records, and tribute or taxa- 
tion lists, or they were histories and genealogies. They survived as types pre- 
cisely because they continued to serve the same needs they did in preconquest 


» Published in Rome, it carried the descriptive title Doctrina Christiana nelle quale si 
contengono le principali misteri della nostra fide representati con figure per istruttione degli’idioti et de 
quelli che non sanno legere. Conforme a quello que ordina il sacro Conc. Trid. nella sess Xxv. 
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days. So too the painter/scribe who recorded all manner of practical matters 
continued with the same relative status. 

In considering these pictorials, we have to realize that on the level at which 
these manuscripts are operating, the so-called Spanish world and Indian world 
are largely inseparable. Donald Robertson (1959: 34-55) earlier sought to dis- 
tinguish between manuscripts painted solely for Nahuas and those painted un- 
der Spanish stimulus—looking at these as two separate arms—but he found 
that the distinction was nearly impossible to maintain. Just as prior to the con- 
quest the manuscript tradition served the needs of an administration that was 
purely indigenous, after the conquest it served the indigenous-Spanish blend. 
Manuscript painting was always an elite enterprise directed upward toward, or 
used by, those in authority. With the Spaniards coming in and assuming posi- 
tions of authority, the manuscript tradition easily embraced them and their 
administrative institutions. 


Practical Documents 


Pictorials that functioned largely as administrative, secular, and mundane 
records were painted after the conquest in the same general niches that they 
were before. Although we have no evidence that the kind of painted news 
reports that Moctezuma and Cortés occasionally received during the conflict 
continued for very long, other forms did. They include painted testimonies 
submitted in court cases, censuses, tax and tribute rolls, and records of land 
holdings. 

Painted testimonies. One genre for which we have early and ample evidence is 
court records, or what can be called painted testimonies or depositions. These 
are pictorials created specifically as evidence in a court case. Such paintings 
were often executed for litigation in Pre-Columbian times; several of the chroni- 
clers speak of them. Referring to Aztec judges on the local level, Sahagtn (bk. 
8: 55) says: “Sagely they heard complaints of the common folk. They defined 
and verified the complaint, they recorded it in paintings so that they might take 
it there to Tlacxitlan, where they informed the judges who were princes, so 
that there judgment might be pronounced.” Motolinia (1971: 354) explains 
that in each courtroom a painter recorded the litigants or defendants, accusa- 
tions, testimony, and judge’s decision. This tradition of litigation document 
continued, now serving the colonial courts. 

In 1539, for example, the manuscript painter Mateos gave evidence against 
his countrymen in an Inquisition investigation into the whereabouts of idols 
taken from the temples of Tenochtitlan during the conquest and hidden still. 
The case is remarkable both because it involves what was thought to have been 
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Fig. 5 Painted testimony against Pochteca Tlaylotla, accused of harboring the idols from 
the ritual precinct of Tenochtitlan (after Greenleaf 1961: opp. 52). 


the very idol of Huitzilopochtli from the Templo Mayor, but also because a 
painting on native fiber carried the charge and remained attached to the pro- 
ceedings as evidence (Fig. 5).” Mateos himself probably painted this document 
because it parallels his oral testimony as it was recorded alphabetically, which 
initiated the proceedings. The next day, his brother Pedro, also a manuscript 
painter, gave supporting evidence. 

Mateos reported that their father, Tlatolatl, was a confidant of the lord 
Moctezuma and had been given charge of the wrapped idol of Huitzilopochtili. 
When Tenochtitlan fell to the Spanish, Tlatolatl spirited this heavy idol out of 
the city and took it to the house of Oquicin, the ruler of Azcapotzalco, for 
safety; at the time, Oquicin and a principal named Tlilacin were the guardians of 
four other idols: those of Cihuacoatl, Telpochtli, Tlatlauhque Tezcatlipoca, and 
Tepehua. After a few years, when Cortés left to wage war in Guatemala, he 
took with him Mateos’s father Tlatolatl, the lord Oquicin of Azcapotzalco, and 


3 The court record is published in Procesos (1912: 115-140). For partial summaries of 
the trial, see Nuttall (1911: 153-171); Robertson (1959: 35-36); Greenleaf (1961: 59); 
Padden (1967: 253-274); and Boone (1989: 26). Here I am using the spelling of personal 
names generally as they appear in the painting rather than one of the variants that appear in 
the published record. An editorial note in the Procesos (1912: 140) identifies the painting’s 
paper as maguey fiber. 
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Thilacin; there all three Aztec noblemen died. Once word of these deaths fil- 
tered back to the capital city, the idols were moved again by two lords whom 
Mateos identified as the Mexican ftlacochcalcatl (military leader) named 
Hanauhacacin and the ruler of Tollan named Yxcuecueci. They transferred all 
five idols and the ritual paraphernalia back to Mexico City for safekeeping 
with Pochteca Tlaylotla, a nobleman who had by then taken the Christian 
name of Miguel. 

Admitted as evidence was a painting of the idols and their accoutrements, 
linked by lines to the persons who had allegedly sequestered them (Fig. 5). All 
five wrapped idols are pictured, Huitzilopochtli painted darkly on the far left as 
a tightly netted bundle, and the ritual implements (including a Coatopilli or 
“serpent staff”) to the right of the other four. The principals in the case are 
represented by their heads, the rulers or high-ranking lords being further qualified 
by speech scrolls that signal their status as tlatoque or “speakers.” All these indi- 
viduals, except for the defendant Pochteca Tlaylotla, were apparently deceased 
at the time of the trial, for their eyes are painted closed in death. Lines tie the 
people to the idols and to each other: Tlatolatl in the lower left linked to 
Huitzilopochtli, which is then linked to the other four bundles; Oquicin and 
Tlilacin (and members of Tlilacin’s family) in the upper left linked to the group 
of idols and sacred implements; all the bundles and implements then tied to 
Hanauhacacin and Yxcuecueci (and their confederates) in the upper right, and 
then finally to Pochteca Tlaylotla, open-mouthed in the lower right. The story 
of the guardianship of the sacred objects thus begins with Tlatolatl in the lower 
left and ends with Pochteca Tlaylotla in the lower right. 

All the idols and individuals are named alphabetically with glosses, but the 
essential evidence—the lines of sequential ownership and association—is pre- 
sented graphically. The images explain that important noblemen and rulers, 
now dead, were involved, and they describe the idols and implements more 
thoroughly than does the alphabetic text, which only names them.™ In this 
painting, the accusation itself is conveyed not by the words of the glosses or the 
short text but by the images, the connecting lines, and their relative placement. 


It is a pictorial narrative, an indigenous form, adapted to serve in a Spanish court.” 


4 The deities are the fertility/earth goddess Cihuacoatl (“Woman-Serpent”), Telpochtli 
(“Male Youth,” the young manifestation of Tezcatlipoca), whose bundled form is the most 
anthropomorphic of the group, Tlatlauhque Tezcatlipoca (the “Red Tezcatlipoca,” a mani- 
festation of the flayed god Xipe Totec), and Tepehua (“Owner of the Mountains”), whose 
image is qualified both by a bird head (above) and the cave of an inverted mountain glyph 
(below). See Nicholson (1971: table 3); Siméon (1981: 497). 

> Greenleaf (1961: opp. 108) reproduces another Inquisition painting, in this case a 
pictorial denunciation against a Nahua for concubinage. 
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This kind of painted complaint was not limited just to manuscript painters 
in and around Tenochtitlan in the decades following the conquest. The practice 
seems to have been widespread, if not usual, within the old realm of the Aztec 
empire, and it continued throughout a good part of the century. In 1553, in 
the distant city of Tehuantepec, for example, the indigenous residents used 
paintings to testify against their own cacique and governor, Don Juan Carlos, 
whom they accused of excess punishment and tribute (Zeitlin and Thomas 
1992). The aggrieved residents, who were not themselves artists or scribes, had 
three painters execute their complaints for them.The painters differed greatly 
in their ability and training: one drew crude images on maguey paper; one 
worked in a largely native style; and one painted in a largely European style on 
European paper. Regardless, the paintings all served the same purpose: to docu- 
ment the accusations. 

A fair number of these pictorial testimonies have come down to us. Some 
represent the interests of high Nahua authorities before some of the most pow- 
erful Spanish administrators in Mexico. Such paintings reached Jeronimo de 
Valderrama, for example, who had arrived in Mexico as Visitador General in 
1563 and was conducting a visita into the government of the viceroy Luis de 
Velasco, specifically looking into cronyism and excessively high living on the 
part of the viceroy and judges of the Audiencia (Vigil 1987: 184).The Nahua 
rulers from Mexico, Texcoco, and Tacuba took this opportunity to present 
claims for recompense for unpaid bills and to complain about unjust taxation 
and treatment. They had their complaints painted. 

The Codex Osuna lists the goods and services the Nahuas provided for the 
viceregal government, the church, and members of the Audiencia in the 1550s 
and 1560s. The principal complainants are the Nahua governor Esteban de 
Guzman, the alcaldes, and the regidores of Mexico-Tenochtitlan, joined also by 
indigenous officials from Tlatelolco, Texcoco, Tacuba, Tula, and Tetepango. In 
Figure 6 the Mexicans indicated how they had to pay for 6 x 20 loads of hay for 
Viceroy Velasco’s horses, plus 5 loads for his daughter Dofia Ana’s horses. Be- 
low this, they dun the viceroy for the services of 20 laborers, 2 masons, 2 
carpenters, 2 plasterers, and 20 domestics (reading left to right) who worked at 
his home. The viceroy himself is represented and identified glyphicly at the 
bottom of the page next to the residence that required all this attention. Else- 
where in the codex (Fig. 7), the Mexican officials declare that Dr. Vasco de 
Puga, the Audiencia judge about whom the Nahuas complain the most, has 
stabled six horses at Iztacalco; ten other towns (pictured on the right) have had 
to provide the horses’ feed, depriving the Mexicans of their just tribute. 

As in the Inquisition record and the Tehuantepec accusations, the principal 
documentation in the Codex Osuna is painted. Encouraged by Valderrama’s 
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visita, Don Esteban de Guzman and the other Mexican leaders brought accusa- 
tions against high viceregal officials before “the Most Illustrious Sire Licentiate 
Valderrama of the Council of His Majesty and Inspector General in this New 
Spain,” and they brought these accusations in painted form. They swore to the 
truth represented here, their statements were written in Nahuatl directly on 
the paintings; the court’s Nahuatl interpreter offered the Spanish translation, 
and that too was transcribed on the paintings; finally, the indigenous authori- 
ties and the court clerk all affirmed the proceeding and signed. These oral 
depositions are essentially readings and explanations of the documents; they are 
clearly insufficient in and of themselves but rest on the paintings, which remain 
the principal evidence. 

These several pictorial testimonies I have been discussing stem directly from 
the facts of the case as these facts were made known to the painters. They were 
basically painted from “scratch,” without specific antecedents. Often, however, 
it was the case that earlier indigenous documents, created for other purposes, 
were recopied into depositions. In sixteenth-century Mexico, where tribute, 
land ownership, and population size were matters of concern, many native 
documents of this kind were reworked for Spanish authorities. Native cen- 
suses, tribute rolls, and property records that were kept in the altepetl centers 
were copied and thereby brought into legal proceedings. 

The Oztoticpac Lands Map and the Codex Kingsborough are documents of 
this type. When Don Carlos Mendoza Ometochtzin, the ruler of Texcoco, was 
executed in 1539 for heresy, his land holdings in Oztoticpac came into dispute. 
For the court, painters updated the cadastral maps of his palace, fields, and 
orchards to create a current record of his lands, the rights by which he pos- 
sessed them, who worked them, and the rents and taxes he received (H. FE 
Cline 1966, 1968; Harvey 1991).The newly created document (Fig. 8) details 
the ancestral palace at Oztoticpac (upper left), Don Carlos’s orchards of grafted 
fruit trees (lower left), the various lands worked by others (right), and some of 
the revenue from them (upper right). The fields are identified by toponyms and 
by the measurements of their perimeters. 

The Codex Kingsborough was created when the Nahuas of Tepetlaoztoc 
accused their encomendero and his son of cruelty and excessive tribute (Paso y 
Troncoso 1912; Codex Kingsborough 1912; Glass and Robertson 1975: 151). 
Putting their case together, the Nahua officials brought out the old Pre-His- 
panic histories and genealogies, the maps, as well as the old tribute records, and 
had them copied for the court, amplified with updated and new records to 
cover the postconquest period. Figure 9 illustrates the painted record, later 
glossed in Spanish, of the tribute due lord Cocopin of Tepetlaoztoc in the 
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Fig. 6 Codex Osuna, 21r. Painted charges against Luis de Velasco, with explanations in 
Spanish and the signatures of both the interpreter and court clerk (after 1973 ed.). 
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Fig. 7 Codex Osuna, 11r. Painted charges against the Audiencia judge Puga, 
accused of stabling his horses unjustly at the Nahuas’ expense; with explanations in 
Nahuatl and Spanish and the signature of the court clerk (after 1973 ed.). 
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Fig. 8 Oztoticpac Lands Map, on native paper. 
Photograph courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


preconquest period. On the right, beneath the place sign of Tepetlaoztoc, 

Cocopin receives the goods pictured from his vassals on the left, who are iden- 
tified by the place signs of their polities. Skilled painters were selected to create 
this pictorial report because this case was destined to go before the Council of 
the Indies. These colonial documents created for the courts drew on the store 
of existing cadastral plans, censuses, and tax and tribute rolls from the altepetl 
archives. 

Property plans, censuses, tax and tribute records. Despite the introduction of 
alphabetic script for writing Spanish and Nahuatl, Nahua communities still 
relied to an extent on the preconquest forms for recording land holdings, house- 
hold size and composition, and taxes owed and paid. Such documents were 
controlled by the altepetl heads. Alva Ixtlilxochitl (1975-77, 1: 527) mentions 
that along with the annals and genealogies held by the altepetl were the paint- 
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ings of boundaries, lots, and distribution of lands. Zorita (1963: 110) explains 
that the head of the calpulli “is responsible for guarding and defending the 
calpulli lands. He has pictures on which are shown all the parcels, and the 
boundaries, and where and with whose fields the lots meet, and who cultivates 
what field, and what land each one has. The paintings also show which lands 
are vacant, and which have been given to Spaniards, and by and to whom and 
when they were given. The Indians continually alter these paintings according 
to the changes worked by time, and they understand perfectly what these pic- 
tures show.” 

The Codex Vergara and the Codex Santa Maria Asuncion of ca. 1545 are the 
kinds of manuscripts about which Alva Ixtlilxochitl and Zorita were speaking 
(Offner 1984; Williams 1984, 1991; Williams and Harvey 1988). They are re- 
lated pictorials, painted on European paper; each contains a census and two 
kinds of cadastral registers for about 250 households in the vicinity of 
Tepetlaoztoc. In the census sections, called tlacatlacuiloli (“painting of people”) 
(Fig. 10), individual household heads are represented by heads painted next to 
conventionalized houses; their names are given glyphicly. To their right are the 
heads of their dependents: wives, male and female children, and infants. The 
painting distinguishes age, sex, marital status of the women, and marriage rela- 
tionship between men and women (they face each other). Blackened faces may 
indicate death, and footprints may indicate a change in location, which sug- 
gests the census had been updated (Offner 1984: 129-135). 

The cadastral sections of these codices record land holdings in two different 
ways. One cadaster outlines the shape of the fields and gives the measurements 
of their perimeters, much like the fields were identified in the Oztoticpac 
Lands Map (Fig. 8). The other concentrates on the sizes of the fields as areas 
(Fig. 11). Both picture and glyphicly name the property owner, and both indi- 
cate glyphicly the type of the soil (Williams 1984, 1991).”° The cadasters here 
are in the form of registers, but many (I would venture to say perhaps most) land 
records were maintained in a map format, like that of the Oztoticpac Lands Map. 

A Tlaxcalan tlalamatl, or land document from the mid-century (Figs. 12, 
13), has such a map format. I use it here as an example because it has not 
previously been published, and it is elaborated with a brief genealogy that was 
amended over time. It shows how easily land records can be updated and brought 
current. The bottom half of the native paper diagram presents the relevant 


26 Although written wills had no Pre-Columbian prototypes (S. L. Cline 1984: 49), S. L. 
Cline (1986: 125) notes that in colonial Nahuatl wills from Culhuacan the parcels of land 
are identified by their place-names, soil types, and measurements, reflecting the pictorial 
cadasters. 
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Fig. 10 Census page from the Codex Vergara (after Boban 1891, atlas: pl. 37). 
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Fig. 11 (above) Cadastral register from the Codex Vergara, giving the owners’ name- 
glyphs and the aerial size and soil type of their fields (after Boban 1891, atlas: pl. 39). 


Fig. 12 (opposite) Property plan for the descendants of Ocelotzin. Photograph courtesy 
of the Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery, University of Texas at Austin, acc. no. 
P1964.18M. 
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parcels of land, which are identified glyphicly by their toponyms and/or lo- 
cated with respect to roads, forests, and buildings; on the right the relatively 
prominent place-glyphs of the towns of Altzayancan (“where the water splits’) 
and Axopilco (“the end of the sour waters”) situate the properties in the far 
eastern corner of the State of Tlaxcala, east of Huamantla and dependent to it 
and ultimately to the cabecera of Tizatla in the sixteenth century.”” The upper 
right (Fig. 13) presents in brief the line of ownership of these properties, be- 


27 Glass and Robertson (1975: 184) give a brief description of the manuscript and locate 


it in eastern Tlaxcala; see Anaya Monroy (1965: 48, 72, 166-167, map opp. 138) for the 
etymology of the toponyms, their specific location, and their relationship with Huamantla; 
see Anderson, Berdan, and Lockhart (1976: 4-5) for Tizatla’s status. 
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Fig. 13 Detail of the genealogical portion of the property plan for the descendants of 
Ocelotzin. Photograph courtesy of the Archer M. Huntington Art Gallery. 


ginning with Ocelotzin who is seated in the elaborate building in the upper 
corner, named glyphicly with a jaguar head and in Nahuatl by the gloss. 
Ocelotzin’s land apparently passed first to his descendant Cuauhtliztactzin, and 
then to that man’s two sons who are pictured and textually named below; they 
are Don Pedro Chichimecateuctli (perhaps the same Chichimecateuctli who 
fought with distinction on the side of Cortés)”* and Teohuaonohualli. The de- 
scent lines that connect them are painted as ropes, a native convention for lines 
of descent.”” Chichimecateuctli clearly lived long enough after the conquest to 
be baptized with the Christian name of Don Pedro. This was apparently the 
disposition of the territory when the document was painted. 


78 See Cortés (1986: 185, 243) and Diaz del Castillo (1956: 129, 322, 394, 439). 
2° As Lockhart (1992: 72) points out, the Nahuatl words for “human being” and “rope” 
combine to give -tlacamecahuan, “one’s descendants.” 
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Later, another hand, cruder and much less inclined toward the native paint- 
ing conventions, added further levels of descent by drawing a large circle, a 
small circle, and then an even smaller circle connected sequentially to one of 
the brothers. The first two circles, like the figural images, are glossed with the 
individuals’ names: Don Julian Garcia and Diego Garcia.* Preserving the original 
document, this second scribe simply brought it up to date. 

Although taxes and tribute in the colonial period were largely directed to- 
ward the Spanish who kept alphabetic records of these goods and services, the 
Nahua communities still continued to keep their own accounts. Many of these 
accounts retained the traditional pictorial form. As we have already seen, some 
of these local tribute paintings were copied into complaints filed against exces- 
sive tribute by the Spanish, as for example with the Codex Kingsborough. 
Others were simply pulled uncopied from the altepetl archives. Most surviving 
censuses, cadasters, and tribute records, in fact, seem to have entered the Span- 
ish administrative and legal system in some manner, having been gathered by 
visitas, entered into court cases, and the like. 

This was the situation with the Codex Huejotzingo, which survives because 
it became part of a lawsuit brought by Hernan Cortés against three members of 
the Audiencia, who had usurped Cortés’s financial interests in the town of 
Huejotzingo when Cortés returned to Spain in 1528. Cortés charged that 
Audiencia members had demanded and received goods and services from 
Huejotzingo that rightfully belonged to him. Shortly after litigation began in 
1531, Cortés’s attorney discovered “that in this city [Mexico] there are certain 
of the leading men of the said town [Huejotzingo] who have the paintings of 
what the said town gave to the said licentiates. I beseech Your Majesty that you 
command and compel them to give the paintings to the secretary [of the court] 
because I make presentation of them” (Library of Congress 1974: 85). The 
indigenous authorities of Huejotzingo submitted eight paintings on native pa- 
per, which were entered into the court records along with a transcription of 
their oral explanation.*! Although the paintings became a part of the legal record, 
they apparently predated the case. Thus we can understand them as Huejotzingo’s 
own record of the goods and services the town provided. 

Painting 2 (Fig. 14) details some of the cloth, building materials, and food 
the people of Huejotzingo supplied toward construction work in Mexico City, 
including work on an irrigation ditch, monasteries, and the private house of 


3° Tam grateful to Frances Karttunen for help with these transcriptions. 

3! The pictorial as well as the alphabetic records for the case—those that survive—are 
translated by Benedict Warren with an introduction by Howard Cline, as the “Harkness 
1531 Huejotzingo Codex” (Library of Congress 1974). 
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Fig. 14 Codex Huejotzingo, painting 2. Goods provided by Huejotzingo toward 
construction in Mexico City. Photograph courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


the defendants. If we read left to right from top to bottom, Huejotzingo con- 
tributed 8 x 400 loads of cloth, 7 x 20 loads of beans, 3 x 20 bowls of some 
other foodstuff, 5 stacks of bricks and 6 loads of lime, 7 x 20 turkeys, 8 x 400 
loads of corn, 3 x 8,000 chili peppers, 2 x 400 of probably sage, and 3 x 8,000 
again of sage (Library of Congress 1974: 51, 56). Painting 5, which is famous 
among historians of colonial Mexican art for containing the earliest indigenous 
image of the Virgin and Child, records military equipment and other items 
furnished for Nufio de Guzman’s expedition to Nueva Galicia (Fig. 15). Don 
Tomé, the brother of the lord of Huejotzingo, accompanied Guzman. The 
expedition cost Huejotzingo (reading from the top row): 400 pots of liquid 
amber, 400 small mantles, 4 x 400 pairs of sandals, 1 banner for Don Tomé to 
carry, 3 gold plaques, 9 x 20 long green feathers; in the second row: 10 x 400 
metal-tipped darts, the Madonna Standard of gold leaf carried by Guzman, 21 
gold plaques used to purchase a horse for Don Tomé; in the third row: 10 x 200 


%2 Although the identity of this foodstuff as sage is not certain, the accompanying oral 
testimony (p. 125) mentions that the paintings show the cloth, chili, and sage that were 
spent for maize and construction materials. 
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Fig. 15 Codex Huejotzingo, painting 5. Contribution of Huejotzingo toward Nuno de 
Guzman’s expedition. Photograph courtesy of the Library of Congress. 


loads of loincloths, 8 male slaves; in the bottom row: 3 x 20 leather-covered 
chests, and 12 female slaves; the slaves were sold to acquire the gold for the 
Madonna Standard (Library of Congress 1974: 51, 62-63). Since this repre- 
sented only a part of Huejotzingo’s contribution, one can see why Cortés was 
unhappy to have all this wealth go elsewhere. 


Histories, Genealogies, and Paintings of the Community Lands 


The other pictorials that kept their niche into the colonial period were the 
histories, genealogies, and paintings of the community lands. The latter we 
might call mapas, to distinguish them from property plans; the difference be- 
tween property plans and diagrams of community territory is more than just 
scale, for the community mapas function as community charters or titles and 
are heavily historical. In Mexico, histories, genealogies, and mapas—far from 
being three distinct types of documents—blend easily together. Many painted 
histories are both cartographic and genealogical, and it is impossible to separate 
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the territory of an altepetl from its history and the families who have controlled 
it for generations. These are the documents that addressed the realms of Nahua 
life where the most was at stake. By this I mean the realms of titles and privi- 
lege (of continued nobility and status), of land, of goods, and of rights. The 
Nahua elites may have lost their official religion when it was buried under the 
force of Christianity, but the Spanish government legally recognized “Indian 
hierarchies and privileges (such as the exemption of caciques from tribute, 
personal service, and corporal punishment)” (Simpson 1982: 120). Thus the 
native elites still could hold onto their relative social and economic status within 
the indigenous community and could retain some of their old territory.** They 
used the traditional pictorial manuscripts to support this status. 

The Relaciones transcribed in the early 1530s at the behest of the conquis- 
tador Juan Cano may be one of the first such uses of pictorial histories. In an 
attempt to legitimize the position, land holdings, and tribute receipts of his 
wife, Dona Isabel, the daughter of Moctezuma, Cano had an unnamed 
Franciscan friar from Culhuacan redraft the preconquest histories into alpha- 
betic Spanish (Garcia Icazbalceta 1941: 240-280; Glass 1975: 336, 345-346; 
Baudot 1983: 73-75). The resulting “Relacion de la genealogia e linaje de los 
Sefiores ...de la Nueva Espana” and “Origen de los Mexicanos” were ad- 
dressed directly to the Spanish monarch, supporting the petition for favor and 
restitution of hereditary rights for Dona Isabel. 

The Spanish chroniclers and early mestizo historians mention pictorial ar- 
chives that continued to be kept by the Nahua rulers generations after the 
conquest. Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, descendant of the rulers of Texcoco, 
writing after 1600, cites the pictorials held by the lords of Texcoco, Huexotla, 
and Chalco, some of which had survived from preconquest archives and others 
having been painted after the conquest (Alva Ixtlilkxochitl 1975-77, 1: 286, 
527; 2: 242, 245). He himself relied on many of these pictorials in crafting his 
textual history. We know he used the Codex Xolotl, a cartographic history 
detailing Texcocan history from the arrival of the first Chichimecs under Xolotl 
in the thirteenth century to the Tepanec war in 1427 (Codex Xolotl 1951). 
Alva Ixtlilxochitl called it the “Original History,’ and his narrative of Texcoco’s 
pre-imperial history is essentially a verbal reading and interpretation of the 
Xolotl codex. He also used the Tira de Tepexpan, Mapa Tlotzin, and Mapa 
Quinatzin (O’Gorman in Alva Ixtlilxochitl 1975-77, 1: 80). 


Taylor (1972: 35-66) points out that the indigenous nobility in Oaxaca continued to 
be important landholders and leaders; their lineages remained undiluted with Spanish blood. 
Early after the conquest they successfully petitioned the crown to confirm (and enlarge) 
their hereditary lands and titles, which then later gave them clear legal title to the lands 
within the Spanish system. 
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It seems that every Nahua polity of any size maintained its collection of 
community pictorials, which could be used to demonstrate genealogical ties, 
historical rights, and social relationships. Such codices are the Mapas de 
Cuauhtinchan, the related maps bound with the Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca, 
and the Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca annals themselves (Leibsohn 1994, n.d.). 
As Dana Leibsohn (1994: 181-182) points out, these cartographic and annals 
histories are directed toward the indigenous inhabitants of Cuauhtinchan; they 
exist to keep the knowledge of the town, its territory and boundaries, its his- 
tory, and its relation with other polities, notably the large community kingdom 
of Cholula nearby (Leibsohn 1994: 180-181). One of the maps in the Historia 
Tolteca-Chichimeca (Fig. 16), for example, efficiently documents the found- 
ing of Cuauhtinchan. Footprints carry the people into the area from the left, 
after which they defeat some of the already-settled polities and found the city 
of Cuauhtinchan in the center of the map. Other footprints walk from place 
sign to place sign around the outer edges of the map, establishing the bound- 
aries of Cuauhtinchan’s territory. The annals history provides complementary 
information.There is no evidence that the Cuauhtinchan maps were ever seen 
by Spaniards or brought forth within a colonial administrative context; no 
Spaniards appear in them either. As Leibsohn (1994: 161, 180) says, the “Oth- 
ers” in the stories are the “indigenous peoples living nearby—people with 
similar histories and claims to territory.’ Thus these histories were painted es- 
sentially to “teach people how things once were” and configure self-identity. 

Most of the other pictorial histories of the mid- and late-sixteenth century 
can be seen in this light. The Codex Xolotl establishes Texcoco’s right to its 
territory, opening with a foundation story virtually parallel to that in the 
Cuauhtinchan map, although more elaborate. In Map 1 (Fig. 17), Xolotl and 
his people enter the territory in the lower left, they reconnoiter and establish a 
base at Tenayuca, and then they mark out the boundaries (Boone 1994: 60- 
61). The annals, too, often begin with a migration account or a foundation 
story. The annals history in the Codex Mexicanus, for example, begins when 
the Aztecs leave Aztlan (Fig. 18). Time, in the form of the year-count begins 
here too, and the Aztecs literally step up on the year band at its starting point. 
Lockhart (1992: 15-16) points out that “virtually all altepetl maintained the 
tradition of having been established in their sixteenth-century form by mi- 
grants (most often refugees from the breakup of legendary Tula or the hunting- 
gathering people from the north known under the cover term Chichimeca).” 
In the pictorial histories they are often shown leaving Aztlan or emerging from 


Chicomoztoc (“Seven Caves”), sometimes both in the same manuscript.** 


34 In the Codex Mexicanus and Codex Azcatitlan, the Mexica leave Aztlan first and then 
pass through Chicomoztoc. 
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Fig. 18 Codex Mexicanus, p. 18, the Aztecs leave Aztlan in the 
year 1 Flint (after 1952 ed.). 
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The pictorial histories, like written annals histories that come later, all have 
a local bias; each focuses on events that pertain to one or, sometimes, a few 
polities. None provide a general history of the preconquest Nahua world in 
the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries. They tell the stories of their own altepetl 
(Lockhart 1992: 377).These stories, along with other town records and gene- 
alogies, were kept in the flatoani’s palace, ready to be brought forth and read 
when needed. Chimalpahin gives a specific example: after rival brothers claimed 
the five kingdoms of Amaquemecan, Viceroy Mendoza in 1546 sent a promi- 
nent Nahua from Xochimilco to confront the brothers and reestablish order. 
He “inspected all the altepetl histories and local yearbooks in an attempt to 
determine the legitimate genealogy for each altepetl” (Schroeder 1991: 79). 

Spanish administrative strategies pulled many of these indigenous pictorial 
documents into service. As Charles Gibson (1964: 33-37) has admirably ex- 
plained, the Spanish authorities deliberately sponsored and encouraged a form 
of native self-rule, the postconquest cabecera dynasties. Stripping away the im- 
perial tribute system and political overlay, they went back to the pre-imperial 
level of altepetl centers and established the cabecera as the fundamental unit of 
political and economic organization. Those polities that had been altepetI—the 
capitals of the community kingdoms ruled by tlatogue—automatically became 
cabeceras, with sujetos or tribute towns under them. James Lockhart (1991: 9) 
has pointed out that an altepetl was defined partially by its tradition of ethnic 
distinctness, partially by its possession of a certain territory, and partially by its 
dynastic ruler, the tlatoani. Gibson (1964: 36) notes that “two circumstances . . . 
interfered with an absolute equation of tlatoani communities with the colonial 
cabeceras.” The first was that Spaniards used the term sefiores, senores principales, 
senores naturales or caciques rather than flatoani. “Their failure to employ the local 
Nahuatl title in Mexico had important implications, for it meant that Indians 
might claim to be caciques, and that communities might claim to be cabeceras, 
without fulfilling the original criteria” (Gibson 1964: 36).The second circum- 
stance was that opportunities opened “for exceptions to the rule, particularly 
since, with the passage of time, the original standards no longer pertained... . 
Not all tlatoani towns could be identified in the early postconquest period, and 
arguments could be made to support or oppose colonial cabecera rank” (Gibson 
1964: 36). Here the pictorial codices came into play. The indigenous painted 
histories, the genealogies, and the community mapas held the necessary evi- 
dence for ethnicity, territory, and political independence through time. 

It is in this light that we should look at manuscripts like the Tira de Tepexpan 
(Fig. 19). The Tira is a long annals history for the relatively minor altepetl of 
Tepexpan and the Mexica imperial capital of Tenochtitlan (Noguez 1978). On 
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Fig. 19 Tira de Tepexpan, p. 10, for 8 Reed (1435) through 9 House (1449). 
Photograph courtesy of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, Fonds Mexicain 13-14. 


a long strip of hide, the sequent years read left to right, from 1298 to 1590.The 
important events in the history of Tepexpan are painted above the file of years, 
and Tenochtitlan history is painted below. Occasionally the two running histo- 
ries intersect, and the painter is careful to show these links: for example, that a 
Mexica princess has married the lord of Tepexpan (the year 13 Flint, 1440) 
(Fig. 19). The Triple Alliance city of Texcoco, which governed Tepexpan in 
preconquest days, is not much mentioned. Instead, the painter presents Tepexpan 
as an independent polity with its own founding event, which, not coinciden- 
tally, is earlier than the founding event of Tenochtitlan. The Tira locates 
Tepexpan’s founding in 11 Rabbit (1334) and places Tenochtitlan’s founding 
thirty-five years later in 7 House (1369), instead of 2 House (1325) which is 
usual in Mexica histories. By doing this, the painter is clearly making a point 
about the antiquity of Tepexpan as a polity. 

With the arrival of the Spanish in 1 Reed (1519), the pictorial history does 
not stop; there is no destruction of native mentalities or rupture. Instead, the 
history painter incorporated the newly arrived Spaniards into the story (Fig. 
20). For 1 Reed, the cross and dove mark the coming of the Christian faith, 
and the European figure painted below is glossed as Cortés. The next year sees 
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Fig. 20 Tira de Tepexpan, p. 15, 

for 12 House (1517) through 6 Flint 
(1524). Photograph courtesy of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
Fonds Mexicain 13-14. 





the smallpox epidemic (signaled by a spotted figure), the burning of the Templo 
Mayor at Tenochtitlan, the death of Moctezuma, and the accession and death 
of Cuitlahuac. Two years later in 4 Rabbit, a seated Cortés bestows lands on the 
Acolhua ruler Don Hernando Cortés Pimentel Ixtlilxochitl, and the history 
continues with notable events. Tepexpan was only one of the many towns that 
regularly sent tribute and provided services to Texcoco (Alva Ixtlilxochitl 1975— 
77, 1: 335; 2: 114), but the Tira presents the Tepexpan’s history as having par- 
alleled that of the great capital of Tenochtitlan. 

Whether or not the Tira was created expressly to legitimate Tepexpan’s cabecera 
status in colonial times, it effectively does this by establishing for Tepexpan its 
separate ethnicity, its long history as an independent entity, and its relation to 
the royal line at Tenochtitlan. It also shows the Tepexpan line to be unbroken, 
and points out a favorable relationship with the conquerors. This makes one 
wonder what specific circumstances prompted the Tira de Tepexpan to be 
painted. There is a change in the painting style of the figures and images after 
1555, which indicates that one artist painted the history up to the 1550s and 
another then continued the story through to 1590.* 

In 1541 the town of Temascalapa (Place of the Sweat Bath), a sujeto of 
Tepexpan, petitioned for independence (Gibson 1964: 53). Temascalapa wit- 


*° There also seem to be insertions and amendments to various figures, especially in the 
colonial section; a full stylistic study of the Tira is needed to sort these. 
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nesses testified that Temascalapa had always been independent until recently. 
Tepexpan, of course, asserted that Temascalapa had been a sujeto “for as long as 
one could remember,” that its tribute and services were paid in Tepexpan, and 
that it was within Tepexpan’s territory. In 1552, the Audiencia decided in 
Tepexpan’s favor, but appeals then carried the argument well into the seven- 
teenth century. Gibson noted that “Temascalapa cited its preconquest market 
place and pagan temple as proof of cabecera status, while Tepexpan argued its 
own great antiquity, claiming it was founded even before Texcoco, its numer- 
ous preconquest sujetos, and that Temascalapa had been founded by settlers 
from Tepexpan” (1964: 53).The Tira de Tepexpan reflects this argument (Fig. 
21):Temascalapa’s succession 1s pictorially signaled in the year 10 House (1541) 
by footprints and a line of dots that carry the place sign of Temascalapa (a sweat 
bath) away from Tepexpan’s yearband; the Hapsburg eagle seems to signal the 
destination of the petition. Then, when the Audiencia offically returned 
Temascalapa to Tepexpan in 8 Flint (1552), that fact is pictorially recorded, too, 
by the series of dots that reattach the sweat bath to the yearband (Noguez 1978: 
135-138). 

Because this event is one of the last in the original history as it was painted 
by the first artist, I strongly suspect that the Tira was painted with this threat to 
its status in mind.The original artist clearly drafted the Tira to recall Tepexpan’s 
long history, noble lineage, and links to the royal line at Tenochtitlan and also 
to show the unbroken succession of the lords; this happened in the 1550s. 
Then, in the climate of an ongoing dispute with Temascalapa, the Tira was later 
updated and made current. Although I have no evidence that it was ever sub- 
mitted as evidence in the dispute, it clearly established Tepexpan’s position vis- 
a-vis this dispute. 


Colonial Motivations 


Some of the pictorials painted in postconquest Mexico were created with 
certain functions in mind: to prove entitlement to land or honors, or to ac- 
company petitions for favors or freedom from onerous taxation. These, like 
some of the testimonies I mentioned earlier, were singular in purpose; they 
were fashioned to give evidence. Others, however, were painted out of a more 
fundamental desire for self-identification, to keep the old memories and to 
preserve what remained of one’s position. The genealogies were important in 
reestablishing lines of descent at a time of high mortality. The histories, too, 
reconnected people with their ancestors, and they glorified a polity’s past stature. 

The same motivations that drove the painters of postconquest histories com- 
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pelled the later indigenous historians writing in words. The seventeenth-cen- 
tury Nahuatl annalist Don Domingo Munon Chimalpahin presented himself 
as a member of the Amaquemecan nobility (Schroeder 1991: xvi). Moving to 
Mexico City, he spent two decades (1600-1620) gathering information and 
composing his eight Relaciones de Amaquemecan Chalco and Diario so that 
his countrymen who did not know Chalco during its golden age would un- 
derstand its greatness. Essentially, he wrote his textual history to “exalt 
Amaquemecan Chalco, to let everyone, but especially the [Nahuas], know 
what an important place it was” (Schroeder 1991: xvi, 22—23, 201). 

Writing about the same time, Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl likewise wrote 
his own histories to highlight the greatness of the preconquest rulers of Texcoco, 
his ancestors. But where Chimalpahin seems to have been on the fringes of 
colonial society, Alva Ixtlilxochitl was not. As part of his noble heritage, he had 
ancestral land holdings around San Juan de Teotihuacan, and he held a succes- 
sion of governorships in such cities as Texcoco, Tlalmanalco, and Chalco (Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl 1975-77, 1: 9-36). He moved easily between indigenous and Span- 
ish hierarchies. He was also cognizant of his position as inheritor of the old 
histories and of the ancient historical traditions. When his “Compendio historico 
del reino de Texcoco” was finished in 1608, he presented it with other materi- 
als before the governor, alcaldes, and regidores and elders of San Salvador 
Quauhtlacinco and Otumba for affirmation, because the history was the his- 
tory of the city of Texcoco, in the province of Otumba, the kingdom of the 
Acolhuas (Alva Ixtlilxochitl 1975-77, 1: 517-521). The “Compendio” would 
not have been a valid document in his eyes or in theirs without their affirma- 
tion (which, of course, they gave). Alva Ixtlilxochitl was also conscious of the 
European historical tradition and located himself within that too. In the dedi- 
cation to his “Sumaria relacion de la historia general de esta Nueva Espana” of 
1625, addressed to the Archbishop Juan Pérez de la Serna, he declared: “From 
my adolescence I have had a great desire to know about the ancient history of 
this New World, which was not less than the history of the Romans, Greeks, 
Medes, and other republics that had fame in the world” (Alva Ixtlilxochitl 
1975-77, 1: 525). 

The difference is that many indigenous historians in much of the sixteenth 
century were still conceptualizing history in visual terms. They were painting 
the stories instead of writing the words to a textual narrative, just as in the 
1550s Nahua leaders painted their complaints to the Spanish officials. Unlike 
Chimalpahin and Alva Ixtlilxochitl, the painters and their patrons have so far 
remained anonymous to us. 
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PICTORIAL DOCUMENTS AND VISUAL THINKING 


The preconquest tradition of manuscript painting survived because the paint- 
ings contained information that was valuable to both Nahua and Spaniard in 
the sixteenth century. During the conquest itself, news paintings told Moctezuma 
about Cortés and the other Spanish intruders soon after they arrived; in turn, 
paintings informed Cortés about the warriors sent against him in the Tlaxcallan 
field and, later, how he could set his route to Guatemala. Shortly after the 
conquest the Spaniards sought out the tribute paintings in order to reestablish 
and reset the flow of these goods and services; the Nahuas kept them, too, to 
be used when their side needed to be represented. The histories satisfied the 
need on all sides to understand how the peoples of Mexico reached their present 
situation and how the existent relations with other polities and peoples around 
them were established. All this knowledge was contained in the painted books. 
The upheaval of the conquest and the extirpation of idols burnt through great 
portions of the manuscript corpus, and it forever destroyed the vigorous reli- 
gious genre. 

Most of the other forms, however, survived the conquest, springing up 
again to occupy their old niches. This happened because the Nahuas continued 
to think visually and to express themselves in pictorial terms in spite of the 
introduction of the alphabetic script. They kept painted records of their lands 
and populations, and of the goods and services they provided; they brought 
pictorial depositions to court; and they continued to paint their histories and 
genealogies. The Spaniards had little choice but to accept the painted world of 
the Nahuas if they were to administer the land and people eftectively. They 
accepted pictorials as evidence in litigations and petitions by seeing them as 
documents analogous to their own alphabetic records, although less efficient in 
their eyes. The chroniclers were aggressively acquisitive, for they actively sought 
out the histories, genealogies, mapas, and tribute rolls to use in their own eth- 
nographic projects. Spaniards commissioned painted books of their own con- 
ception to illustrate indigenous customs. The Nahuas in turn continued to 
prize the old, traditional forms as repositories of their identity. 

The importance of the pictorials was in their status as documents. They 
were more than just the “handouts” or aides to memory that Lockhart (1992: 
335) sees them to be, where the content of the issue is actually contained in the 
oration or interpretation that could spring from them. Instead we have seen 
that the Nahuas and Spaniards saw the pictorials as the documentary founda- 
tion itself; the oral explanations were accessory and explanatory. The painted 
depositions in the court cases involving the idols from the Templo Mayor, the 
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excess services given the Audiencia members, and the tribute paid by 
Huejotzingo, all were notarized by the court clerks; they themselves carried 
and thereby documented the fundamental facts and accusations. History paint- 
ings were viewed also as the “original histories” by the chroniclers who trans- 
lated them into alphabetic texts. Throughout the early alphabetic annals and 
histories are references to the older pictorial manuscripts from which the al- 
phabetic texts are derived. The translators note that “here is painted,’ “here it is 
noted,” “‘as it is shown in... 2” The textual histories are oral explanations of the 
paintings, transcribed alphabetically, but the chroniclers know they are merely 
copying and filling in. 

This faith in the authenticity of pictorial records and in their documentary 
power continued throughout the sixteenth century. Then much later it mani- 
fested itself all over in the revival of pictorialism in native land titles. The 
Techialoyan codices of the seventeenth century are archaizing documents that 
use paintings to provide an air of authenticity (Wood 1989, n.d.; Borah 1991). 
Wood has said that “Indian towns were asked to present pinturas of their lands, 
and if they had none, would then prepare a set” (n.d.: 300-362). Titulos 
primordiales, about which Wood writes in this volume, also occasionally feature 
paintings, and the whole point of these paintings is to impact veracity and 
tradition onto the titles. In the creation of these land titles we see clearly that 
paintings continue in the minds of the Nahuas to be fundamental documents. 
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LMOST FROM THEIR FIRST LANDFALL, foreigners have been asking natives 

of the Western Hemisphere to present any records which might show 

the extent of their territories, and early Mexico was no exception. The 
conqueror Bernal Diaz del Castillo (1963: 266) refers to—among other indig- 
enous paintings—a large cloth that illustrated geographical features covering 
some four hundred miles of gulf coastline. As more Europeans settled in what 
they called New Spain, and when indigenous populations began to recuperate 
from the decimating diseases the foreigners inadvertently introduced, compe- 
tition over scarce resources mounted and demands for written records of native 
land claims reached new heights. This is the context in which Nahuatl manu- 
scripts known as titulos primordiales (primordial titles) emerged in central Mexi- 
can communities, beginning in the seventeenth century (Fig. 1).' 

Primordial titles are indigenous-language, municipal histories containing 
extensive descriptions of the communities’ territorial boundaries and land- 
holdings. Numerous examples have survived, most of them preserved because 
they had been submitted during the course of later seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century land disputes to the viceregal authorities as substitutes for 
lost or non-existent Spanish-language titles (royal grants, bills of sale, and the 
like).* Despite the fact that primordial titles rarely conformed to accepted Ibe- 


' The best description of the titulos genre is found in Lockhart 1991, but see also Gibson 
1975: 320-321. Gibson and Glass’s census (1975) contains examples of ftitulos in languages 
other than Nahuatl. 

2 The heavy emphasis of primordial titles on land boundary surveys has led them to be 
described by such scholars as Enrique Florescano as attempts to “try to legitimate, with 
Spanish procedures and usages, their ancestral rights to the land, expressed in the forms 
imposed by the conqueror .. 2” when more traditional kinds of land titles—mercedes, bills of 
sale, testaments—were lacking. See Enrique Florescano, Memoria mexicana. Ensayo Sobre la 
reconstruccibn del pasado: época prehispanica—1821 (Editorial Joaquin Mortiz, S. A. de C.V., 
Grupo Editorial Planeta, Mexico, 1987), 167. 
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Fig. 1 Sample leaf from the titulos of Santos Reyes (Chalco region). Archivo General de 
la Naci6n, Tierras Collection (hereafter AGN T) 3032, 3: 275v. Photograph courtesy of 
the Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico. 


rian bureaucratic conventions, they were sometimes accepted by judges as le- 
gitimate records, but they were ignored or rejected by colonial officials as frauds 
as much as they were accepted. 

It is true that from a strictly Spanish point of view primordial titles could be 
described as unorthodox, but the Spanish point of view is in this case not the 
pertinent one.The titles are not frauds and are far more than simple land records. 
Joining descriptions of corporate boundaries are surprisingly upbeat local in- 
digenous remembrances of the Spanish conquest, joyful tales of voluntary Catho- 
lic conversion, the building of churches, and proud statements that Hernando 
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Cortés, early viceroys, or Charles V had awarded lands to the community and 
its helpful rulers. 

In reality, at the core of primordial titles is a thoroughly indigenous vision 
that appears to have a decidedly preconquest origin and a very broad set of 
purposes and functions. Most of these documents, containing textual and pic- 
torial elements, evolved from precontact and early postconquest oral accounts 
of events relating to the local altepet! (Nahua city-state or provincial unit). They 
were written primarily for an indigenous audience by upwardly-mobile native 
males operating away from the scrutiny of Spanish priests or colonial magis- 
trates. Most of them were not produced by official Nahua notaries or histori- 
ans, such as the renowned Chimalpahin. Because of this, they contain 
inconsistencies and idiosyncracies that placed the manuscripts on a tenuous 
footing with Spanish bureaucrats (see Lockhart 1991; 1992: 410—418).° One 
especially unusual manifestation of titulos, known today as Techialoyan Codices, 
may even contain imaginary reconstructions of Pre-Columbian elements and 
conscious archaisms (see Robertson 1975; Borah 1991; Wood 1989; Harvey 
1986; and Lockhart 1992: 414). 

For modern scholars primordial titles can be eloquent documents, replete 
with local indigenous lore and rich perspectives on the past (Lockhart 1991). 
They provide a glimpse of the process by which local elites, at least, tried to 
come to grips intellectually with the upheavals of conquest and the Spanish 
system. With these basic realizations in mind, the following discussion aims to 
achieve a clearer understanding of the context that produced the manuscripts 
and some of their most revealing characteristics, often embedded in a process 
in which indigenous historical traditions were side-tracked by Spanish legal 
demands or less overt expectations. Within the sometimes conflictive context, 
how did the primordial titles continue to function as mechanisms for preserv- 
ing concepts of corporate life and for proclaiming the rights and status of cer- 
tain individuals, families, and political factions within towns? Can ethnohistorians 
gain greater insights into indigenous thought and life by accepting primordial 
titles on their own terms, illuminating the legitimacy they held for the internal 
indigenous audience?* The central analytical issues raised by primordial titles 


> Unfortunately, we do not know for certain who wrote these manuscripts (although 
they occasionally contain notaries’ names that have yet to be verified) nor precisely when 
they were written. They appear to be an accumulation of information gathered by several 
individuals over time. Furthermore, such people never hesitated to revise and embellish. 
We must relinquish the comforting concept of a single author and an “original” copy, in 
favor of an “ongoing process,’ and there is never an “end result,’ but rather multiple, tem- 
porally anchored, personally or factionally interested versions. 

* Several scholars have raised these issues before, but new examples of manuscripts and 
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can no longer be restricted to the accuracy or relevance of individual “facts” 
found in them. Increasingly, it is clear that the socio-cultural implications of 
those facts, the way those facts are presented and remembered, are far more 
significant.” 


THE CONTEXT 


The Spanish conquest did not have the same impact in all central Mexican 
communities, nor did it reach them all at the same time. Some towns resisted 
and others surrendered quickly; a fair number chose to serve as allies to the 
European intruders. Civil and ecclesiastical representatives of the new 
power-holders in Mexico City sometimes took years to reach indigenous towns 
that we include today in the “central area”—defined culturally, politically, and 
demographically (Lockhart and Schwartz 1983: 34). Despite the occasionally 
dramatic battles of conquest and massive loss of life that came with the 
sixteenth-century epidemics, these unofficial central Mexican municipal his- 
tories tend to emphasize the positive or events that appear in hindsight, at least, 
to have strengthened the town. Besides recalling Pre-Columbian migrations 
and early settlements, they record the arrival of Spaniards like Hernando Cortés, 
friars’ victories over reluctant converts, subsequent church construction, civil 
authorities’ recognition of the local indigenous town council, and ceremonies 
that involved the survey of territorial boundaries. These events, as they are 
correctly or perhaps sometimes incorrectly remembered (or even recreated), 
help to reconstruct the possible context in which the earliest colonial memory 
was born in a given community.° 

Spanish authorities, whether ecclesiastics or civil officers, were careful record 


additional contextual information continue to arise, helping to resolve lingering questions. 
The present analysis of titulos draws from a corpus of manuscripts from the Valley of Toluca, 
the Cuernavaca region, the Chalco area, the Valley of Mexico, and, because I include 
Techialoyan manuscripts, the territory encompassed in Donald Robertson’s map (1975: 
fig. 92). See Wood (1991: 180 and note 4) for a list of citations to specific manuscripts of 
the most typical titulos types. A study of comparable Mayan material by Matthew Restall 
(1991) is an indication of the geographical and cultural breadth these investigations may 
eventually obtain. 

> What Frank Salomon (in this volume, 266) asserts about “multiple theaters of recall 
with different functional properties and criteria of truth” could easily apply to these 
intra~community, provincial Nahua records that provide access to rare voices outside of the 
chronicles and “administrative and legal fora” that comprise the bulk of our ethnohistorical 
sources and are so much better known. 

® Pre-Hispanic memory and the methods that preserved it also possibly contributed to 
postcontact record-keeping traditions. 
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keepers themselves. A vicar once noted a characteristic of the Nahuas that 
mirrored the Spanish culture: “they think that, with a piece of writing, a point 
is won.” Both groups recognized the importance of the writing held by the 
other. Bernal Diaz (1963: 393) remembers some chieftains asking Cortés for a 
letter, “because they knew that when we sent a message or command it was 
always on paper....”’ We might presume, therefore, that both groups kept some 
accounting of events associated with early colonial rearrangements in indig- 
enous towns. Various official and unofficial copies of such documents written 
in Spanish and/or Nahuatl—probably progressively fragmented over time and 
embellished with oral traditions—likely comprised the seed from which the 
primordial title would sprout in the seventeenth or eighteenth century.* This 
sprout would then be fertilized with an urgency to negotiate a group’s identity 
by reshaping the past, if necessary. 

Indigenous people were accustomed to making pictorial depictions of com- 
munity landholdings and are known to have brought them before their kings, 
such as Moctezuma. Again, Bernal Diaz (1963: 248) writes, for example, 


When a Cacique [chieftain] came before the great Montezuma ... he 
presented a drawing or painting upon sisal cloth, representing the suit 
or question upon which he had come, and pointed out the grounds 
for his claim with a thin polished stick. Beside Montezuma stood two 


7 AGN T 1530, 5: 13v. The shorthand for citations represents the legajo or volume 
number first, followed by the expediente (file) number, and, if known, the folio (leaf) number 
(with “r” for recto, or front, and “v” for verso, or back). The way the Nahuas accorded 
great importance to writing and painting contrasts with the Andean preference for “the 
tactile and visual” that Tom Cummins discusses in this volume (p. 95). Yet James Lockhart 
(in this volume, 33) also points to the probably abundant, mundane colonial manuscripts in 
Quechua which someday may shed new light on native Andeans’ embrace of writing sys- 
tems—much earlier than we once thought. 

8 Lockhart (1992: 411) places titulos in his Stage 3 of colonial Mexican periodization, or 
post-1650, as described in his essay in this volume (pp. 34, 53). This rings fairly true, 
although some manuscripts might dip below that mark slightly. The titles of Capulhuac, in 
the Toluca Valley, mention a land dispute in 1634 (Wood n.d.c: 328-329, 339) that may 
have provided the impetus for the composition of that manuscript. Similarly, a dispute in 
Metepec, in the same vicinity, in the 1640s may have spawned the Cédice de Metepec. The 
Carrillo family is prominent in both the dispute and the titles. See Jarquin O. 1990: 45; 
Garibay K. 1949. 

Robertson (1975: 263-264) and Harvey (1986: 160-163), among others, discuss dates 
for Techialoyan manuscripts, a deviant subgroup of the titulos genre. I have found additional 
contextual dates of 1703 and 1696 (see Wood 1989: 255, 258). Also, the Techialoyan-like 
manuscript of Santiago Capulhuac (not the fitulos of San Bartolomé Capulhuac) was tran- 
scribed in 1683-84 (AGN T 180, 3). Robertson’s hypothesis of a period “after 1640-80 
and before c. 1733” (1960: 123) is quite plausible, in my view. I would guess that the bulk 
of the Techialoyans were prepared around the turn of the century, spurred by the late 
composicién proceedings and the 1695 ruling on the “six hundred varas.” 
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old men, who were great Caciques; and when they thoroughly under- 
stood the pleadings, these judges told Montezuma the rights of the 
case, which he then settled in a few words, by which the ownership of 
the land or villages in question was decided. 


As Elizabeth Boone (in this volume, 183) notes, most Nahua towns had their 
own collections of pictorials. Fray Diego Duran (1971: 65) recognized the 
indigenous dependence upon local manuscripts in that period, and Boone cites 
a quote (p. 159) to reinforce this: “.. . the Indians find it difficult to give 
explanations unless they can consult the book of their village.’ Boone also 
reminds us (p. 149) how Spanish officials accepted and respected native picto- 
rial manuscripts, which partly explains their survival to about 1600. But in- 
creasingly, and certainly by the seventeenth century, the pictorial was merging 
with the textual as people literate in Nahuatl (employing the Roman alphabet 
that was taught to them by Spanish priests) began to compile primordial titles, 
or what some have called village land books, among other more mundane 
records.’ Whether still largely pictorial or with growing alphabetic sections, 
these local histories were vital to communities that had them. 

Several formal, region-wide programs of the Spanish colony seem to have 
encouraged the native determination to maintain such records. In the 
mid-sixteenth century, the first population concentration policies were imple- 
mented and affected a number of central-area towns. Municipal council recog- 
nition and boundary identification, two regular features in primordial titles, 
probably accompanied the concentration process. One title from Ocoyoacac 
(originally Ocoyacac), in the modern State of Mexico, recalls how people were 
brought from outlying areas in August 1556, to settle in their community as the 
viceroy was giving the town a land concession. “Some came, others were afraid 
and did not want to come,’ but they were eventually won over, according to 
the titulos. In the end, the boundaries were marked in a special ceremony in- 
volving trumpet playing, the shooting of arrows, the presentation of flowers, 
neighbors embracing, and, finally, the sharing of a meal (AGN T 2998, 3: 30r— 
v). The impetus behind this process may have come from the colonizers, but 
the celebration has a certain indigenous stamp on it.'° 


? James Lockhart (1992: 345-372) examines the transition from pictographic to alpha- 
betic texts in central Mexico. 

‘0 Speculating on the Pre-Columbian origin of such boundary ritual and its recording, 
Lockhart (1991: 56) reminds us how such material deviates from and is “extraneous in 
parallel Spanish documents.” Other students of Mesoamerican traditions have also asked 
me whether these records, especially the titulos which describe the ritual, may have served 
as a basis for acting out historical drama. The possibility is an intriguing one. The border 
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Indian mediators, called jueces, sometimes maintained careful records of these 
mid-sixteenth-century congregacién proceedings [Wood n.d.c: 384]. One visita 
(official visit, investigation, survey) made by a Don Pablo Gonzalez, indig- 
enous juez, in the Valley of Toluca, seems to have provided information later 
incorporated into the primordial titles of San Pedro Totoltepec. This latter docu- 
ment has recently surfaced and clearly belongs to the Techialoyan genre. It 
notes jurisdictional disputes from the time of Axayacatl and Moctezuma—part 
of the content of the Gonzalez report—and refers to papers in the possession of 
the people of Toluca (Wood 1989: 249-252). Gonzalez’s report only survives 
in part today; the fate of the remainder is unknown, but some of his papers 
were in the hands of one of his alleged descendants, a Dona Margarita Villafranca 
Gonzalez de la Cruz, in the mid-eighteenth century (Fernandez de Recas 
1961: 137-143). Her father, incidentally, probably bequeathed the papers to 
her; he was a community land grant forger who worked in the Spanish lan- 
guage and served towns all over the valleys of Toluca and Mexico (Wood 1987)."! 

Another example of sixteenth-century indigenous mediators’ reports af- 
fecting titulos’ content comes from the Tepotzotlan area. It is contained in the 
Codex Coacalco, a manuscript that combines the titulos tradition with annals 
and genealogical genres; this combination of annals and genealogies represents 
the other veins of Nahua historical writing that spanned the European con- 
quest, one following strict chronological organization and the other focusing 
on a family or individual’s kinship ties to prominent ancestors.!* The Codex 
Coacalco (on European paper and with considerable text) tells of an indig- 
enous ruler in this town near Tepotzotlan who was baptized in Cortés’s pres- 
ence. One of the local ruler’s descendants is said to have served later as a juez in 


survey element, “holding hands as brothers,” in the Maya manuscript Restall examines 
(1991: 124), conjures up a physical act. He describes it as “both a real event ... and a 
linguistic formula.” Certainly, there is also much dialogue in fitulos that could serve as a 
script. 

"Incidentally, Villafranca’s craft involved what we might describe as “straight, unblush- 
ing forgery”’—in the words of Woodrow Borah (1984: 31)—his methodology differing 
considerably from what I perceive to be the production of primordial titles in Nahuatl. See 
Carrillo Cazares 1991 for other examples of suspect Spanish-language titulos. 

Another Indian juez whose legacy may have contributed to the compilation of later 
titulos in the Toluca Valley is Don Miguel de San Bartolomé, an important historical person- 
age of San Bartolomé Capulhuac. His father figures prominently in the community’s titles 
as its town founder. See Wood n.d.c: 335. 

2 As Elizabeth Boone points out (in this volume, 181), the genres regularly overlapped 
in central New Spain. Nevertheless, each vein does continue to maintain certain distin- 
guishable characteristics. James Lockhart (1992: 376-392) discusses the annals genre in 
considerable detail. 
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charge of examining ftlalamatl, or indigenous land documents. Presumably, this 
officer, Don Esteban de Guzman, left records that might have eventually been 
incorporated into the codex, a manuscript serving both the family and com- 
munity. This part-text, part-pictorial has links to the Techialoyan group, and 
Techialoyan expert Donald Robertson suggests an eighteenth-century date for 
the existing copy.'? 

A second program that gave impetus to informal community history keep- 
ing in central New Spain, or at least became a popular topic for later local 
histories, involved another round of population concentration encompassing 
the end of the sixteenth century and the first years of the seventeenth. Again, 
boundaries were surveyed and local councils recognized. Spanish officials also 
endeavored to put community centers on a grid pattern, if that had not been 
accomplished already. In preparation for these events, colonial judges asked 
communities to draw up a “true painting of the village, its lands and water, and 
bring it before his grace... ,’ as was the case in Tlilcuautla, modern Hidalgo, 
on January 6, 1599 (Simpson 1934: 57).'* Spur-of-the-moment preparations of 
paintings (and possibly written declarations) of community territorial claims 
thus held a legitimacy in the perspective of Spanish judges. Perhaps later, such 
records would be mistakenly interpreted to be “fakes,” despite their good-faith 
origins. On two occasions in the early seventeenth century the citizens of 
Metepec, modern State of Mexico, when questioned about any papers or paint- 
ings they might have, offered to go to their village and prepare some."* If such 
a scenario amuses the legally-minded, it also underscores the cross-cultural 
misunderstanding maintained by so many outside observers today who might 
denigrate the integrity of producers of such “instant” land titles or such titles 
themselves. 

When the second congregacién process was being completed in the early sev- 
enteenth century, the indigenous population of central Mexico was nearing its 
nadir. This meant that, among other losses, a reduced number of people were 


‘3 T have seen the copy of the codex (RARE F 1219 .c6535 LAL) held by the Latin Ameri- 
can Library at Tulane University, New Orleans.The reference to the juez is on the page (of 
the Nahuatl version) marked 19 at the bottom. Robertson and Robertson (1975: 278) 
briefly describe the codex and its contents. 

4 Lemoine (1961) recognizes that the same request was made of the people of Amecameca. 
These proceedings probably echo similar supplications made upon first contact and prob- 
ably again at mid-century during the formation of relaciones geograficas, or regional geo- 
graphical surveys, made at the demand of the king. 

8 AGN Hj vol. 15, 1: 79v (an example from April 29, 1636).The HJ collection has both 
voltimenes (volumes) and legajos (bundles), sometimes bearing the same numbers, hence the 
distinction indicated in this citation. 
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present at ceremonies who might have made and been able to keep and protect 
a written account of surveys and ceremonies. Despite how these events were 
recorded, many ftitulos preserve a memory of the more recent congregacién ac- 
tivities. The primordial titles from Capulhuac, in the Toluca Valley, recall that in 
1604 (a date verified in the Spanish record) an official came to issue house lots. 
At the same time, four wards were marked off, patron saints were chosen, and 
the territory was measured. Even though epidemics had ravaged the local settle- 
ments, the author(s) of this account saw this epoch as one in which the popu- 
lation was growing—probably a reflection of the strengthening of the town 
core even at the expense of outlying hamlets (Wood 1991: 182-184 and 
note 14). 

Finally, in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth century indigenous com- 
munities of central New Spain experienced waves of land title verification 


16 


programs, called composiciones.'® At this time, as had apparently happened many 
times before, Spanish commissioners again asked the Indian town representa- 
tives to bring forward any manuscripts that would indicate boundary locations. 
Then, for a fee to the royal treasury and after adjudicating any disputes with 
neighboring towns or private estate owners, the authorities would legalize those 
manuscripts. If such records were completely lacking from the start, the 
Spanish-language account of the composicién proceedings would thereafter serve 
as a legal title. It was at about the same time that colonial officials often checked 
or delineated the minimal land base that the law stipulated for indigenous com- 
munities, an allotment that was theoretically square and measured 1,200 varas 
(the rough equivalent of a yard) on each side, and usually centered on the 
principal church (Wood n.d.c: 110-194; 1990).!” 


BAD DEEDS? 


Given this lengthy history of community concentration, territorial surveys, 
and grants of property, it is no wonder that titulos evolved with a concentrated 
emphasis on corporate land claims. Altepet! survival (and very likely cultural 
survival, to a great extent) depended upon a minimum territorial base for farm- 


‘© There were mid-seventeenth-century composicién programs that reached possibly many 
indigenous communities (see Harvey 1986: 163; Wood n.d.c: 110-116), but in my own 
intensive study of such programs in the Toluca Valley, the later rounds of the 1690s, 1710— 
20, and 1725 much more directly affected Indian towns. They also superseded (overturning 
or confirming) earlier decisions. 

The legal allotment, originating in the sixteenth century in a slightly different form, 
was popularly called the “six hundred varas” after 1687, but it became known as the fundo 
legal in the 1790s or later. Outside the central area the allotment tended to be larger. 
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ing, pasture, wood gathering, and resource extraction for pottery-making, car- 
pentry, and the like. Establishing a town’s landholdings was, as the Bernal Diaz 
quote has already illustrated, a concern in Pre-Columbian times. The location 
of boundaries was also a type of information the Spaniards were continually 
requesting in order to determine what lands were “vacant” (in their view) and 
therefore eligible for distribution to private settlers in royal grants. The evolv- 
ing Nahuatl-language texts and illustrations kept in many communities would 
therefore occasionally end up as evidence in agrarian litigation, which prob- 
ably contributed to their being labeled “titles” by the Europeans at some early 
date. The adjective “primordial,” a seemingly nineteenth-century addition, at 
least testifies to the antiquity of their claims and the sweep of history they 
encompass. 

The label “titles” is unfortunate because these are not formal deeds in any 
sense of the term. They are subjective, interested versions or accountings of a 
long list of past events as they relate to a given town. A magistrate, unfamiliar 
with their origin and evolution and expecting prescription land titles, might be 
astonished by their lack of orthodoxy. As historian Charles Gibson (1975: 321) 
has noted, the memory they contain “might be misguided or deliberately con- 
trived to support a claim.” James Lockhart (1991: 42) concurs that territorial 
claims are usually inaccurate and “in some sense deliberately falsified” (though 
he also believes that they were made primarily for local Indian consumption) 
(1991: 44). 

Many manuscripts have large sections that speak in the first person, typically 
with town founders or their descendants voicing their concerns or recounting 
their roles in altepetl affairs and cautioning the youth to protect the town. These 
are interwoven with narratives bearing historical dates, leading some readers to 
mistake the quoting of older texts or oral traditions as a deceitful packaging of 
these manuscripts as though they dated from the sixteenth century when the 
paper, hand, and illustrative style betray a later colonial composition. James 
Lockhart (1992: 412) captures the chronological and thematic disjunction that 
characterizes these records in the example from Soyatzingo: 


The reference point in time changes abruptly and without explana- 
tion, as do speaker and audience, in ways which it would be illusory to 
try to interpret too exactly. It is as though a body of lore about earlier 
times had become canonical in the community but was not preserved 
in its entirety, and the present writer is putting down bits that he can 
remember, as he remembers them, without much attention to flow 
and lucidity. 
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Supporting this assessment of the compiler’s reliance on memory, the ar- 
rangement of passages can vary between different copies of a town’s primordial 
titles. Multiple versions of many of these manuscripts exist, forming “sets” of 
titulos.'* Some copies may be the product of periodic demands to present records 
to colonial officials or loan them to neighboring towns with weaker documen- 
tary bases; perhaps, also, different indigenous town council members came to 
have their own copies. The descendants of town founders may have wanted to 
keep their own record of their ancestors’ activities as a source of family pride. 
Copyists sometimes inadvertently (or perhaps intentionally) left out or miscopied 
dates or misspelled people’s names. The Metepec title, for example, gives a 
notary’s name as “Coyotzin” in one place and “Cotzin” in another. The copyist 
also dropped his noble title, “Don,” in two spots (Garibay K. 1949: 19, 22). 
The use of “Don” meant a great deal to those with a right to it; Coyotzin 
would not have been so cavalier with it, particularly in association with his 
own name. 

The duplication of large sections of text in manuscripts pertaining to differ- 
ent towns raises the possibility of sharing or mass production. The process is 
not completely understood at this point. Parallel pictorial elements in the 
Soyatzingo and Cuixingo ftitulos (Figs. 2-5), for example, may indicate that one 
town copied from another. Alternately, both documents could be patterned 
after another, earlier record or tradition. The discovery of a few more Chalco 
area primordial titles of this nature might suggest that they all originated in a 
studio; their not being identical implies more than one pair of hands were at 
work on them. 

Unusual orthographic patterns arise in fitulos, crossing regional divisions. 
These may also hint at broad sharing or production by a studio. The titles of 
San Gregorio Acapulco (of the Xochimilco region) spell the Spanish word for 
archbishop, “arsubizbuc,” with a deviant final “c” indicating a glottal stop 
(McAfee and Barlow 1952: 126). Manuscripts from Atlauhtla (AGN T 2674, 1: 
10r [twice], Chalco) and Ocoyoacac (AGN T 2998, 3: 31v, Toluca Valley), also 


ed) 


employ the final “c” when spelling arzobispo. The compiler of the Ocoyoacac 


er) 


titles similarly adds “c” to the end of quinto (fifth), writing “Callos quitoc” for 
Carlos Quinto (Charles V) (31r; see also 29v and 30r). The hand presents the 


'8 See, for example, the Ocoyoacac titles. Menegus Bornemann (n.d.: 53-64) repro- 
duces some records and cites others that are held in local repositories. Additionally, AGN T 
2298, 3: 17r-31v contains two Nahuatl versions and a Spanish translation dating from 1871 
(AGN T 2298, 3 bis: 47r—56r). Similarly, the titulos of San Bartolomé Capulhuac include a 
fuller Nahuatl version (AGN T 2860, 1, cuad. 2: 67r-70v) and a partial one (74v—80v), 
besides a Spanish translation (59r—66r) of the first Nahuatl version. The partial version, 
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appearing to be the more recent one, includes an increased use of the letter “s” in place of “z.” 
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Fig. 2 Pictorial image from the 
titulos of San Antonio Soyatzinco 
(Chalco region). AGN T 1665, 5: 
170v. Photograph courtesy of the 
Archivo General de la Naci6n, 
Mexico. 


Fig. 3. Pictorial image from 
the titulos of Cuixingo (Chalco 
region). AGN T 2819, 9: 55r. 
Photograph courtesy of the 
Archivo General de la Naci6én, 
Mexico. 
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Fig. 4 Pictorial image from the titulos of San Antonio Soyatzinco (Chalco region). 
AGN T 1665, 5: 178v—179r. Photograph courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nacion, Mexico. 


Fig. 5 Pictorial image from the 
titulos of Cuixingo (Chalco region). 
AGN T 2819, 9: 54v. Photograph 
courtesy of the Archivo General de 
la Nacién, Mexico. 
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upper case “C” something like an upper case “E,” and the “t” resembles an 
upper case “D” (Fig. 6). The Atlauhtla title adds an “r’ to its rendition of the 
king’s name, “Carllos quitoc,” in one line, but elsewhere it gives “Calos quito” 
and “Callos quitoc” (AGN T 2674, 1: 7v [twice] and 5v). In these latter two 
examples, the “C” and “t” are very reminiscent of the Ocoyoacac hand (com- 
pare Figs. 6 and 7). A handwriting expert may find other strong similarities 
between the Ocoyoacac and Atlauhtla titles. A possible third addition to these 
two comes from Santos Reyes (of the Chalco region), which not only has a 
similar hand but also employs the final “c,” adding it to “espiricto satoc” (for 
espiritu santo, Holy Spirit) and “quiniyetoc” (for quinientos, five hundred) (AGN 
T 3032, 3: 276r, 2771). 

Shared vocabulary and personalities may point further to borrowing or mass 
production. The four documents mentioned above for containing the final “c” 
on loanwords ending with “o,’ from Acapulco (Xochimilco), Santos Reyes 
(Chalco), Atlauhtla (Chalco), and Ocoyoacac (Toluca Valley), also use the modi- 
fied loanword “gentilestlaca” (“gentile” people, or heathens) to refer to their 
citizens prior to Christian baptism. One more Xochimilco title (from Santa 
Marta) does the same.’? In the long run, it may prove that this borrowed word 
(and concept) was more widely known and used than it now appears, possibly 
weakening this as an example of cross-regional sharing. Another rare vocabu- 
lary word that unites the Chalco area titles, as James Lockhart (1991: 60-61; 
see also 1992: 413) has shown, is the Spanish term for questionnaire, interrogatorio, 
which appears in slightly diverging forms, usually with the first syllable, “in,” 
missing (mistaken for the Nahuatl article spelled the same way). 

The sixteenth-century Spanish authority Don Pedro de Ahumada provides 
another thread running through assorted primordial titles, again jumping over 
regional boundaries. He is not a particularly well-known conqueror in 
Spanish-language histories. One gets the impression he either played a greater 
role in central Mexican indigenous communities than he is remembered for or 
he came to be larger than life in native lore through mass production or bor- 
rowing. Both his uncertain memory and its duplication are apparent in the 
treatment his surname received. “Aomada,’ “Omada,”’ and “Onmata” are not 
surprising variations, but in the Cuixingo (Chalco), Soyatzingo (Chalco), and 
Acapulco (Xochimilco) titles he surfaces as “Omemadad,” a deviation that is 


"9 For Acapulco: McAfee and Barlow 1952: 124 (‘“getilestlaca”). For Santos Reyes: AGN 
T 3032, 3: 277r (“tiJetilestlaca”). For Atlauhtla, see for example, in the Spanish translation, 
“los gentiles hombres” (AGN T 2674, 1: 13r). For Ocoyoacac: AGN T 2998, 3: 18r 
(“gentilestlaca”), 28r (“tigentilestlaca”), and 29r (“Jetileztlaca”). For Santa Marta: AGN T 
3032, 3: 203v (“tigentilestlaca”). 
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Fig. 6 (top) Orthographic and handwriting sample from the fitulos 
of Ocoyoacac (Toluca Valley). AGN T 2998, 3: 31r. 
Courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nacion, Mexico. 


Fig. 7 (bottom) Orthographic and handwriting sample from the 
titulos of Atlauhtla (Chalco region). AGN T 2674, 1: 5v. 
Courtesy of the Archivo General de la Nacion, Mexico. 


notable when it recurs. The uncertainty about his occupation and rank, whether 
Licenciado,’ or “General,” underlines the likelihood that 
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it was “Arzobispo, 
he was, for at least some communities, a personage remote in time or distance 


(see Lockhart 1991: 59; Wood 1991: 181—182).° 
REASONABLE MOTIVES 


Does all of this mean that the titles can safely be relegated to the category of 
“quaint fraud” and thereafter be ignored as legitimate historical sources? The 
answer to this question must be “no.” The orthographical differences found in 
specific titles probably evolved due to the skills or agendas of individual copy- 
ists operating mainly on their own. The very different occupations and ranks 
given to a figure such as Don Pedro de Ahumada seem to suggest a process of 
borrowing more strongly than one of mass production (unless mass production 
had reached the devious point at which variation was consciously inserted— 
unlikely, given the failure to disguise obvious similarities in the pictorial por- 
tions of the Chalco titles, for example). Borrowing could have involved a fairly 
innocent process of lifting written material from a neighboring town to help 


20 The Santa Marta titles of the Xochimilco area discuss a “don pedro de mandra” in 
oe 


much the same way as the rest; perhaps the “r” is intrusive and a copying error. See AGN T 


3032, 3: 206v. 
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fill in where local memory was sketchy. In that era and context it was not a 
requirement to cite one’s source, and, in fact, well-known Spanish chroniclers 
borrowed freely from each other without acknowledging what they were do- 
ing; why should we expect to find any more scrupulous procedure among 
indigenous authors (see Borah 1984: 29)? In fact, even though many commu- 
nities were at odds with their neighbors regarding disputed boundaries, it is 
known that they sometimes cooperated in the face of a common outside en- 
emy. The townspeople of Capulhuac and Ocoyoacac testified on behalf of the 
Indians of Tepezoyuca, next door, in the midst of territorial investigations in 
the early eighteenth century, for example. All three communities had their 
own sets of primordial titles (for Tepezoyuca, see AGN T 1716, 1).*' It would 
be surprising if these allies had not shared a certain amount of the kind of 
information that came to be incorporated in the fitulos. 

It seems that some kind of underground support network that facilitated 
sharing bits of relevant knowledge and helped threatened neighbors obtain 
resources for defending their age-old claims was more likely to have informed 
the titles than mass production. Who is to say that the claims made in titles 
were more suspect than those asserted by a nearby estate owner or town with a 
conflicting view? The majority of claims probably had at least a kernel of truth 
to them, sometimes much more. Deceitful fabrication was not the norm; mo- 
tives were conceivably reasonable, given the sometimes desperate circumstances. 
Lockhart (1992: 414) suggests how, “under the pressures of the situation, and 
perhaps having lost touch with relevant local traditions, some towns did resort 
to deliberate fabrication.” The smaller, outlying altepetl, once nearly completely 
wiped out by diseases, or the recently independent wards may have had less of 
their own pictorial or textual traditions upon which to draw than the 
well-established altepetl in a given vicinity, and their representatives may have 
gone in search of assistance in establishing their own written record. 

This scenario may even prove to explain many towns’ popular embrace of 
the manuscripts that we call Techialoyan Codices today. Painted and written on 
indigenous bark paper (Fig. 8), in a distinctive artistic style, this subset of the 
titulos tradition is the most controversial. Some modern observers envision itin- 
erant vendors offering a “fill-in-the-blanks” type of form, with a smaller or 


2! T suspect that discrepancies in the details contained in manuscripts from neighboring 


communities—when they surface, as they do from time to time—may indicate that such 
towns were in competition over lands adjacent to their borders and altered information in 
their titles to serve their own needs. This phenomenon may explain, for example, why 
Harvey (1966) denounced one Techialoyan as “false” when he compared it with another 
Techialoyan from a neighboring community. See Wood n.d.a. 
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Fig. 8 Sample Techialoyan Codex text page from the Santa Maria Iztacapan Techialoyan 
Manuscript. Photograph courtesy of H. B. Nicholson and Wayne Ruwet; now in the Jay 
L. Kislak Foundation holdings, Miami Lakes, Florida. 


larger number of illustrated pages, with or without text, and so on, for different 
set prices! It is true that the Techialoyan texts do tend to be streamlined, with 
fewer local details than other titulos, but their orthography and vocabulary lean 
toward an older (or imagined sixteenth-century) Nahuatl.” Perhaps they rep- 
resent a sincere, revivalist effort to return to some more ancient and more 
indigenous way of recording community history, particularly territorial claims. 
Perhaps they exemplify the freak survival of a strain of record keeping that had 


22 See Wood n.d.b on the orthographic tradition that Techialoyans share with the Cantares 
Mexicanos. 
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died out in most places. (This seems highly unlikely because daily records in 
Nahuatl from the sixteenth through eighteenth centuries were made regularly 
on European paper, characterized by a recognizable orthographical evolution 
and the progressive adoption of loanwords—all much more akin to most pri- 
mordial titles than to the aberrant subgroup comprising the Techialoyans [see 
Karttunen and Lockhart 1976].) In fact, Lockhart (1992: 414) suggests 
Techialoyan authors “invented indigenous equivalents of universally used loans 
and substituted letters in items always spelled standardly. . . ”’ Again, it is con- 
ceivable that this is indicative of an effort to recapture some purity of indig- 
enous expression. Whatever the circumstances of their composition, communities 
that have these manuscripts in their caches of documents will attest to the 
claims in them, and a few anthropologists will defend them vigorously.” 

Except for some of the especially unusual features of the Techialoyan group, 
the titulos form is proving to retain certain basic features across central Mexico 
as more and more examples surface.” It is true that many manuscripts will 
often contain rich local detail and, sometimes, regional idiosyncracies, but the 
general uniformity of the genre as regards content and execution is notable. 
This may be owing to the magnitude and efficiency of the underground net- 
work, the survival of an ancient tradition, or a combination of the two. One 
argument against tying their principal motive to some perceived intent to de- 
ceive the courts is found in the broad range of material besides the identifica- 
tion of land boundaries that one will find in primordial titles. 

The introduction of Christianity (Fig. 9), for instance, is a prominent theme 
(Wood 1991). Here we have internal narratives in Nahuatl of the destruction 
of indigenous images carried out by missionaries and their native assistants. 
The stories seem to be told by the descendants of the new converts and from 
their perspective, with references to initial resistance superseded by ultimate, 
satisfactory conversion. The first ecclesiastic on the scene in San Bartolomé 
Capulhuac initiated baptism there in 1539, according to the town’s fitulos, but 
when the people continued not to “believe properly,’ he came again “to de- 
stroy that which they had been worshiping” (AGN T 2860, 1, cuad. 2: 68v). 


> Dr. Joaquin Galarza (1980) is their most vociferous defender. On the more recent 
debate about Techialoyans, see Borah 1991. On further issues of their historicity, see Wood 
n.d.b. Some information about possible studio production or the “illegal” (in the Spanish 
view) distribution of Techialoyans is also illuminated in Wood 1989.1 sincerely hope, if it is 
not already clear from my earlier writings, the discussion in the present essay makes it plain 
that I do not advocate the application of the simplistic labels “frauds” or “fakes” to these 
complex manuscripts. 

24 See Haskett (1992) for an overview of the sixteen sets of titulos that he has found for 
the Cuernavaca region. See also Wood 1991, n.d.b, n.d.c. 
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Fig. 9 Baptismal scene from the Mapa de Cuauhtlantzinco, Latin American Library, 


Tulane University, New Orleans. 


On yet another visit the town founder’s son aided the priest in “breaking up 
the gods” (ibid.: 70r). The parishioners’ reluctance to accept the new faith also 
emerges in this community’s memory of a newly-constructed temple (Chris- 
tian church?) that lacked a saint’s image, so “we just put a stone saint inside. We 
could not yet believe [in Christianity]. All the Otomi and Matlatzinca people 
came here to see the stone saint” (ibid.: 68r). Incidentally, the blurring of 
Pre-Columbian and postconquest temporal and cultural distinctions appears in 
many places in these histories. The first of several seemingly precontact settle- 
ments that were abandoned prior to the founding of San Bartolomé bears the 
name San Luis (ibid.: 68r), a Christian name chosen later and attached to a 
location of Pre-Columbian significance, which may exemplify the kind of ne- 
gotiated continuity and recontextualization vis-a-vis Christianity that Frank 
Salomon discusses in his essay (in this volume, 274, 278). 

Lockhart (1992: 413-414, 416) identifies the primary intention of titulos as 
being, “to give an authentic altepetl-internal view of the corporation’s rights, 
grounded in its history. . . 2’ This is not the neat, orderly, chronological history 
of the indigenous annalists, but a kind of municipal history that emphasizes the 
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“unchanging unity and strength of the altepetl regardless of time,” in Lockhart’s 
words, and therefore is less careful to follow a temporal progression. 

This form may reflect the oral root, a recitation of the community’s origin 
and major events affecting it over time, remembered in whatever order. Some 
of the very specific dates that can enter a titulos text, such as “Thursday of the 
month, 15th of February in the year 1524,” or “Today, the 22nd day of the 
month of April, in 1557...,’ may have been preserved in memory, may have 
come from a fragment of a written record, or may even represent a later recre- 
ation incorporating an educated guess.” The execution of dates in the illustra- 
tions (Figs. 10, 11) from the San Bartolomé Capulhuac titles suggests afterthought 
or some hesitation in the flow of the narrative when it came to their inclusion. 

Some compilers may have increasingly inserted dates from the European 
calendar without great certainty about their precision but with some awareness 
of the importance they held for Spanish officials. This is not to say that compil- 
ers inserted dates in a calculated or conscious effort to please (or even deceive) 
the colonial courts, for that was not the audience they sought or at least not the 
original audience they sought. Many titles specifically warn their intended in- 
digenous audience not to show the manuscripts to Spaniards. The Ocoyoacac 
title alerts its readers: “The Spaniards are already coming; do not show [this 
document] to them” (AGN T 2998, 3: 47v). Some titulos from Milpa Alta 
predict the same dreaded encroachments of the colonizers: “And you will lose 
everything. The Spaniards will come, they will become your friends, compadres 
[co-parents], and in-laws, they will bring money, and with that, they will go 
taking away little by little all the lands that are found here” (AGN T 3032, 3: 
215r—v). 

These are not words written for the consumption of Spanish lawyers and 
judges who held the power to decide the fate of an indigenous community in 
the midst of land litigation, particularly a contest with a Spanish neighbor. 
Such anti-Spanish remarks rarely went so far as to raise a revolutionary banner; 
titulos generally present kings, viceroys, and ecclesiastics in a favorable light, 
acknowledging them for executing various acts that recognized the altepetl or 
its indigenous representatives. But the average Spanish colonist who had come 


°° The first date comes from the primordial titles of Metepec (Garibay K. 1949: 13).The 
second comes from the Techialoyan-like manuscript of Santiago Capulhuac (AGN T 180, 
3: 11r-12r). Its unorthodox form, in the Nahuatl, suggests a late colonial recreation: “Axcan 
sepoal ome tonatiuh tlapoa in metztli Aplil, ipan zentzontli, macuil, macuilpoal onmpoal 
caxtolome xihuitl.” I suspect that, in the sixteenth century, one thousand was not rendered 
as “zentzontli,” as a rule, and five hundred definitely would not have been presented as five 
times five twenties. The incorporation of the loanword for April, however, was standard for 
most of the colonial period. 
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Fig. 10 (top) Sample insertion of European date in text, titulos of San Bartolomé 
Capulhuac (State of Mexico). AGN T 2860, 1, cuad. 2: 72r. Photograph courtesy of the 
Archivo General de la Nacién, Mexico. 


Fig. 11 (bottom) Sample use of European date in text, titulos of San Bartolomé Capulhuac 
(State of Mexico). AGN T 2860, 1, cuad. 2: 71v. Photograph courtesy of the Archivo 
General de la Nacién, Mexico. 


to live near the native community was another matter. The “caxtiltecatl” (per- 
son from Castile) or “quixtiano” (“Christian’’) in the vicinity materializes as a 
deceitful, conniving person who threatens community survival.” 

The fact that many speakers in the fitulos exhort their audiences to keep the 
manuscripts hidden from Spanish eyes, ironically, may have made authorities 
more suspicious about them.Those same officials would often fail to recognize 
that, if the documents were aimed at the indigenous community, the intention 


was not to fob them offas some kind of false deeds. An example of a primordial 


76 See Wood 1991: 187-188; Lockhart 1991: 62-63. Charles Gibson (1964: 271) also 
quotes a primordial title as saying: “Spaniards come to seize what we have justly won.” 
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title that was dismissed by authorities as a fraud is the one historian Robert 
Haskett has labeled the “Diaz Titles,’ presented in Cuernavaca in 1732. Despite 
that negative assessment, the presiding Spanish authorities granted possession 
of the land to the cacique who presented the manuscript (Haskett 1992: 10). 
Spanish composicién agents also gave their seal of approval in 1710 to the most 
acerbic anti-Spanish title yet to surface in modern studies (see Leon-Portilla 
1992: 158-162); it came from the community of Ajusco in the mountains 
south of Mexico City. After reading about their conquest-era counterparts as 
desirous of taking all native lands and riches, burning indigenous lords, abusing 
women, and generally putting the Indians “under their heel-bones,” the agents 
calmly reported “no room for doubt that the pueblo was founded in the year 
1531 ...on lands they call patrimonial” (AGN T 2676, 4)! 

Periodically, the practical spirit, such as the one that guided the composicion 
proceedings, which was collecting fees for the royal treasury, would return a 
judgment that a given community’s primordial titles might not fit the Spanish 
ideal for land claim documentation but would serve in a pinch. Judges ac- 
cepted a translated portion of Cuernavaca’s “Municipal Codex,” for instance, as 
valid in 1707, remarkably reinforcing some pueblo holdings contested by nearby 
sugar mills (Haskett 1992: 9-10). Although not a true composicién investigation, 
this was in the same era. Perhaps bureaucrats sometimes reflected on the reality 
that all land was Indian territory before the Europeans arrived, a fact that 
strengthened many communities’ claims against Spaniards. (Special colonial 
definitions of “vacant” lands, or terrenos baldios, such as those vacated by the 
sixteenth-century epidemics or not under cultivation for a period of time, 
more typically guided authorities’ decisions.)”’ Several liberally-minded magis- 
trates legalized a Techialoyan Codex from Tepezoyuca not once but three times 
during the composicién proceedings of 1696, 1715, and 1720 in that Toluca 
Valley town (AGN T 1873, 2)!?8 


NEGOTIATING THE RECORD 


While deceiving the courts was not necessarily the original intent behind 
their composition, titulos may have been reassembled or altered in later times 
by people other than their original authors. The existence of multiple versions 
with varying details suggests this, and the fact that some versions at one time or 


27 See, for example, the Royal Council’s pronouncement from Madrid on June 2, 1628, 
in AGN HJ vol. 15, 1: 19r. 

°8 The manuscript in question was the “map in the form of a book,” with twenty leaves 
of “one finger’s thickness,” written in Nahuatl. See Wood (1989: 258) for a fuller description. 
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another were presented to the courts to uphold an individual’s or a faction’s 
particular interests does as well. A few manuscripts linked with litigation have 
already been mentioned. One set comprises the “Diaz Titles” of Cuernavaca, 
conveniently discovered in the midst of a land dispute involving the cacique, 
Don Josef Gaspar Diaz, the alleged descendant of one of the speakers in the 
text (AGN Hj leg. 447, 7). Perhaps he took a record of community land tenure 
and altered it so that it would support his own individual interests.” 
Surprisingly, such a clear line dividing corporate and individual interests 
rarely stands out in the indigenous record. A town and its leadership often 
shared in the benefits a set of titulos might accord, further blurring the distinc- 
tion between genres associated with municipal history and genealogical heri- 
tage.A town’s titles might occasionally double as cacicazgo (a cacique’s patrimonial 
legacy) papers. Town founders, ubiquitous figures in municipal histories, rep- 
resent the inviolate connection between individual heroic action and the birth 
or subsequent defense of community. Historian William Taylor (1972: 40-41) 
identifies a Mixtec manuscript that illustrates something of this relationship. 
The manuscript, submitted to authorities in Oaxaca in 1696, reaches back in 
historical narrative to 1523 and a welcome given by the town’s first cacique to 
the Spanish conquerors. In return for his loyalty, the cacique received title to 
lands designated for his own support (a cacicazgo) and other lands to sustain the 
residents of three wards that currently form part of a modern suburb of the city 
of Oaxaca. The cacique’s descendants would have the right to use his cacicazgo 
lands but could not attempt to take “exclusive control” or else face a hefty fine 
because those parcels pertained to the town, too. Taylor notes how the cacicazgo 
and town lands were an “integral unit.” Further, having both the community 
and its leader (or his heirs) to protect the grants gave them a double shield 
against “‘seizure by the Crown or by private land grabbers” (Taylor 1972: 40-41). 
As active members of town councils and descendants of town founders, 
caciques probably at some point or other held and guarded many of the primor- 
dial titles under analysis here. Over time, particularly by the eighteenth cen- 
tury, such men were operating increasingly as individuals with private interests 
sometimes at odds with their communities. They could have had opportunities 
to twist records of corporate and cacique heritage to their own more exclusive, 


2° See Haskett (1992) for more on this individual and for his excellent, more general 
discussion of the ways caciques “came to embody the corporate integrity of Cuernavaca” 
(1992: 20) in that region’s primordial titles. In the same article (1992: 16), Haskett discusses 
litigation from Cuernavaca in 1582 in which a commoner tried to prove a certain property 
was corporate and some nobles were trying to prove it was private. Even though the com- 
moner lost his suit, this example illustrates the tensions that mounted over time with regard 
to land use and definitions. 
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personal advantage. Caciques also formed factions with relatives or other social, 
political, or economic allies, and fought rival factions for power or wealth 
(Haskett 1991: 37-41, 83, 146). During such struggles, it is conceivable that 
they might have exaggerated or even fabricated their own ancestors’ roles in 
founding a town and being given grants of local authority and its accompany- 
ing land base. In part, this helps explain how wills occasionally become em- 
bedded in sets of titulos. 

The titles of San Bartolomé Capulhuac are a case in point. They include the 
testament of the man featured as the town founder, Don Bartolomé Miguel. In 
the subsequent narrative, the two sons of the alleged town founder engage in a 
contest over land, one of them being in league with a family of outsiders of 
mixed Spanish-Indian heritage who settled in the town with his permission. A 
third lineage, also said to be outsiders, appear as yet another threat to the com- 
munity. Somewhere along the line, this third lineage must have intermarried 
with the town founder’s descendants, for one of its members would claim in 
his testament of 1715 to be the great-great-grandson of the town founder. 
Incidentally, this testament and other earlier documents separate from the titulos 
corroborate many of these same players and sustain the contest over specific 
properties at the end of the sixteenth and through the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

As in the example of the cacicazgo dispute in Oaxaca, the primordial titles of 
Capulhuac do not distinguish between community landholdings and a cacique’s 
exclusive rights to certain properties. They end with one of the alleged sons of 
the town founder pronouncing that his own son will inherit the contested 
properties along with the “true title ... for the aid of the town” (Wood n.d.c: 
325-343). They saw the protection of their own interests as being inherently 
linked to the survival of the community. 

Another set of titles from Metepec, in the Valley of Toluca, features a Don 
Juan Ignacio Felipe Carrillo (usually called Don Ignacio) as town founder. His 
apparent grandson, Don Felipe Carrillo, is another prominent figure in the 
narrative and serves as a beneficiary in an attached testament seemingly dating 
from 1649 (Garibay K. 1949: 24, 25). Judging from distinct records, some 
questions apparently arose in the community in the first half of the seventeenth 
century around the family’s illustrious heritage. A former town governor dis- 
puted the election of a “commoner” (macehual), named Felipe Carrillo, in 1642. 
This Carrillo, probably the same one as in the primordial titles, allegedly colluded 
with some Spaniards who helped him win the election fraudulently. The fol- 
lowing year, the viceroy decided against supporting Carrillo’s election (see Jarquin 
O. 1990: 45). Here, the municipal history may have been embellished as part of 
the Carrillo family’s endeavor to obtain power. Alternately, it may have been 
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Fig. 12 Don Jacinto Cortés with coat of arms from the Mapa 
de Cuauhtlantzinco, Latin American Library, Tulane University, 


New Orleans. 


assembled at that time in a sincere effort to document their noble status and 
legitimate right to hold office. Whatever earlier roots these Metepec papers 
might have, the existing “codex” may have emerged in the 1640s, very close to 
Lockhart’s estimation of their association with Stage 3 (post-1650) phenomena. 

Seizing upon any opportunity to bolster their own personal status, caciques 
regularly sought (and sometimes fabricated) official Spanish coats of arms (see, 
for example, Fernandez de Recas 1961; Wood 1989: 255). The illustration of 
native leader Don Jacinto Cortés with his real or imagined coat of arms (Fig. 12) 
appears in the Mapa de Cuauhtlantzinco or Codex Campos (Latin American 
Library, Tulane University), a late-colonial, largely pictorial, primordial title 
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Fig. 13 Close-up of one coat of arms, Techialoyan Codex Garcia Granados. 
Photograph courtesy of Martha Barton Robertson. 


associated with a community of the same name near Cholula.*° Central Mexi- 
can indigenous corporate entities, led by these kinds of individuals and follow- 
ing similar routes to enhanced power in the colonial context, were also known 
to seek official crests. The “Municipal Codex” of Cuernavaca (Wood 1991: 
176), for example, asserts: 


The King, our lord, granted us (the right) to make this (coat of) arms; 
it is our strength and our assistance. It will be made so we can free 
ourselves of the Spaniards, so they will not dishonor us or take some- 
thing from us, nor will our priests afflict us. 


The irony inherent here in the way Nahuas would appropriate European sym- 
bols as shields against colonial abuses recalls Tom Cummins’s discussion of 


3° Many copies of the Mapa de Cuauhtlantzinco exist in various locations today. One 


not catalogued in the Handbook of Middle American Indians (1975, 14: 120-121) is housed in 
the Museum of Natural History at the University of Oregon. This manuscript bridges the 
traditions encompassed in this study and the pictorial histories described by Elizabeth Boone 
(in this volume, 181-190). 
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Guaman Poma’s coat of arms (in this volume, 100-102). Coats of arms are also 
a feature of Techialoyan Codices (Fig. 13). 

Titulos authors similarly interpreted and adapted Spanish legal forms that 
they probably perceived as useful, supplemental armature in the defense of 
corporate integrity. The questionnaire concept that was popular in Chalco titles, 
mentioned above, is one example. Another variant of this, found in the San 
Bartolomé Capulhuac manuscript, is the questioning of twelve (not a tradi- 
tional indigenous organizational number—vigesimal ordering had been the 
norm) witnesses about whether some land pertained to the town founder. 
Each person responded under oath (employing the borrowed term “Jorameto”), 
in turn, “why, yes,” and “took the cross” (AGN T 2860, 1, cuad. 2: 69v). 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Indigenous community leaders and aspirants to political power and social 
status avidly pursued legal channels open to them in the courts of New Spain, 
much as they did in these and other ways in various colonies. As experienced 
litigants, they also regularly represented their towns in the struggle to maintain 
or enhance a minimum territorial base vital for survival. They witnessed the 
influx of foreigners and provided testimony for the many surveyors anxious to 
determine the location of vacant lands. This experience surely made them wary 
and wise. Whole communities were nearly wiped off the maps as waves of 
epidemics swept through; this phenomenon not only released a physical hold 
on much of the land but also caused many record keepers and probably numer- 
ous manuscripts to be lost. As competition increased at both the leadership and 
community levels in the latter half of the colonial period it is no wonder that 
surviving guardians would marshall whatever resources were at hand to pre- 
serve in the consciousness of future generations the heritage of the altepetl. 

The production of primordial titles grew out of this setting. Indirect (or 
direct, at times) pressures from Spanish officials contributed to the unconscious 
(or sometimes conscious) sprinkling of dates and names of notaries through the 
manuscripts as they were recopied and amended over the decades. The prod- 
uct, not intended for the courts but occasionally ending up there, was like 
forcing a square peg into a round hole.*! Some magistrates recognized the 
inherent value of these documents, giving credence to their overall sincerity 


31 ‘When these records were not twisted by self-serving caciques, they were probably at 
the very least altered, or as Frank Salomon (in this volume, 272) puts it, “reverbalized in 
order to make [the past] cogent in external arenas,” such as law courts. Detecting such 
changes in primordial titles requires a good deal of guesswork. 
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and even their specific claims. Others would overlook what they saw as irregu- 
larities as long as there were no countering claims on the table. Still others 
would dismiss the manuscripts as inadmissable or seize and burn them.” 

The circumstances of living under colonization provided the framework 
that may have fostered the creation, shaped the evolution, and determined the 
ultimate fate of many fitulos, but these documents were, ironically, made by and 
for the indigenous. Their reconstruction over time stands as testimony (albeit 
difficult to translate cross-culturally) to the process of identity and power nego- 
tiation in the colonial context. As historical sources providing reliable, detailed 
information on boundaries or official acts by local leaders, titulos demand con- 
siderable caution in their handling. But as sources for candid, internal lore, 
possibly slanted to favor one or more factions’ viewpoints, they are mother 
lodes in wait of prospectors. 


32 At least two Techialoyan manuscripts were ordered burned in the first years of the 
eighteenth century (see Wood 1989). One of these, from Tezcalucan and Chichicaspa, 
apparently survived, and it is currently owned by the Jay L. Kislak Foundation in Miami 
Lakes, Florida. See also Wood n.d.a. 
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INTRODUCTION 


N ORDER TO INVESTIGATE HOW Amerindian peoples continued to use their 

preconquest traditions to adjust to Spanish conquest and colonialism, one 

must first be able to distinguish those traditions from their postconquest 
counterparts. The need to do so is especially pertinent when assessing the his- 
torical traditions—the precontact era histories of various peoples—that were 
written down after the Spanish conquest. Questions have been raised as to how 
accurately these documents portray the Pre-Hispanic past and to what extent 
they may incorporate non-historical elements as the result of Spanish contact, 
elements that cannot “easily be peeled away” (Burkhart 1989: 6). 

This paper considers these questions in examining the Aztec histories re- 
corded in the early colonial period. It takes the perspective that “remembrances” 
of the Pre-Hispanic past continued to play a role long after the conquest. “His- 
tory” was a narrative charter for comprehending the world. After the conquest, 
“history” was necessarily modified as an adjustment to the new conditions of 
society. These modifications were actualized by their incorporation into the 
“historical traditions.’ The metamorphosis of the past was not ad hoc, how- 
ever, but was generated according to the principles of an underlying symbolic 
system by which people conceptualized both the cosmos and society. 

A part of this process was the reworking of Pre-Hispanic political institu- 
tions—to conform to contemporary (colonial era) understandings—and their 
projection into the past. One such institution was the Aztec “Triple Alliance” 
that, according to interpretations of the documents, was the structure for shared 
imperial governance prior to the coming of the Spanish. Close examination of 
the evidence reveals the likelihood that the Triple Alliance, as it appears in the 
postconquest historical traditions, did not exist. Instead, the multiple manifesta- 
tions of a “Triple Alliance” in the various documents represent colonial 
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reconfigurations of an original Mesoamerican tripartite construction of sover- 
eignty that conformed to Spanish as well as Aztec conceptions. 


Aztec Historical Traditions 


The documents containing useful information on the Pre-Hispanic period 
include such things as wills, land records, court proceedings, letters, and peti- 
tions. More descriptive and comprehensive accounts of New Spain were writ- 
ten by Spaniards at the behest of the Crown. These include the Relaciones 
geograficas (which were replies to a 1577 questionnaire) and responses to other 
questionnaires, including the royal cédula of December 20, 1553 (Zorita 1965: 
53); however, the type of document upon which scholars most often have 
relied to construct the history and culture of the indigenous societies belongs 
to a separate genre altogether—the “native historical tradition” (Cline 1972: 
6—7)—although it may be included as part of these other documents. This 
genre is known as historiography. 

Historiographies are retrospective historical accounts that relate such things 
as the migrations of peoples from an origin place to their capital city, their 
battles and conquests, the dynasties that ruled them, and similar events both 
before and after the conquest (see Carrasco 1971). These codified representa- 
tions of the past were originally maintained in oral form. Some were sanctified 
by their representation in the indigenous pictographic records (the property of 
the elite stratum of society) and by their reenactment in major religious cer- 
emonies. They were written down after the conquest by native authors as well 
as by Spaniards; most of the latter were clerics interested in the culture of the 
people to whom they ministered. 

These traditional histories are especially abundant for the Aztecs of the Ba- 
sin of Mexico, who headed a vast tribute-collecting “empire” that incorpo- 
rated much of non-Maya Mesoamerica.' Understanding why there are so many 
Aztec historical documents and why they were written well into the colonial 
period requires an investigation of central Mexican society, both before and 
after the conquest, focusing on sociopolitical organization and its relationship 
to the historical traditions. 

Before the arrival of the Spanish, the Basin of Mexico population was dis- 
tributed among separate communities and organized into large and small poli- 
ties on the mainland and islands within the basin’s lake system. Many of the 


' Notwithstanding an early argument against the term “Aztec” (Barlow 1990a), the 
justification provided by Gibson (1971) for the use of this word and also for “empire” to 
describe the sociopolitical organization centered in the Basin of Mexico and extending 
outward into much of non-Maya Mesoamerica has not been superseded (see also Carrasco 


1971: 459; Zantwiyk 1990). 
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larger polities were nominally independent and centered on a larger town sur- 
rounded by smaller dependent communities. They thereby formed a system of 
“city-states” each ruled by a tlatoani (Nahuatl for “speaker’”). In the late Aztec 
period, there were perhaps 50 tlatoque (plural of tlatoani) in the Basin of Mexico, 
who were served by the tribute and labors of the subordinate peoples of their 
town and their dependencies (Gibson 1964: 34). 

The basin communities were well integrated socially and economically: ex- 
changing each other’s raw materials and manufactured goods (Calnek 1982: 
45), attending each other’s rituals, and so forth; however, they were strongly 
factionalized politically. Their interrelationships were marked by instability, 
competition, and rivalry manifested in threats and military conquest (Gibson 
1964: 20-21). By 1519, conquest and intimidation had resulted in a larger 
political unit at the “imperial” level that united all these polities, and even 
more beyond the Basin of Mexico, under a single head of state. 

When the Spaniards conquered the Aztecs, they in effect replaced the native 
“emperor” with the Spanish king. At a lower level of political organization, 
however, they ostensibly made use of the pre-existing polities in introducing 
the cabecera-sujeto institution. Cabeceras were district capitals, and their divisions 
and dependencies were known as sujetos (Gibson 1964: 33).The cabeceras should 
have overlapped with the towns that were ruled by a ¢latoani in the preconquest 
era; however, problems immediately arose in the attempt to overlay this Span- 
ish system onto the original political landscape. It was difficult to identify the 
Pre-Hispanic flatoani-ruled towns. In large part, this was because the Spaniards 
did not use the term flatoani, but instead designated the ruler as sefior or cacique 
(a Caribbean term). As Gibson (1964: 36) noted, “Their failure to employ the 
local Nahuatl title in Mexico had important implications, for it meant that 
Indians might claim to be caciques, and that communities might claim to be 
cabeceras, without fulfilling original criteria.” This possibility for communities 
to change their dependent position to one of greater authority opened the 
door to numerous such claims, and these were buttressed by the use of “his- 
tory” as the only means of determining the Pre-Hispanic status. This situation 
had a dramatic impact on the “memories” of the native peoples as they were 
recorded in court documents as well as in the historical accounts. 

Furthermore, beyond the boundaries of the towns, the indigenous popula- 
tion was also segmented into larger descent or “ethnic” groups. They were 
composed of people who considered themselves to be descendants of named 
ancestral stocks and who maintained their distinctions from one another in 
various ways. Ethnic identity functioned to integrate the larger society. For 
example, armies were formed with cadres drawn from specific ethnic groups, 
and major public work projects were organized by assigning the separate tasks 
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to the different groups; there seems to have been a general division of functions 
according to ethnicity (Gibson 1964: 22). Evidence from the documentary 
sources indicates that at the time of Spanish contact there were nine major 
ethnic groups in the Basin of Mexico arranged in a hierarchy of importance or 
status as follows: Mexica (most powerful), Acolhuaque, Tepaneca, Chalca, 
Xochimilca, Mixquica, Cuitlahuaca, Colhuaque, and Otomi (Gibson 1964: 
9). With the major exception of the Otomi, these ethnic groups dominated 
specific regions within the Basin of Mexico and beyond such that general bound- 
aries can be drawn dividing them (Fig. 1). 
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Fig. 1 Location of major cities and ethnic groups around the Lake Texcoco system in 
the Basin of Mexico (after Gibson 1964: map 2). 
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Maintaining ethnic identity despite (or more likely because of) the close 
sociopolitical and economic ties that developed among the different commu- 
nities required the use of symbolic markers, especially the historical traditions. 
The traditions detailed the individual histories of the major groups and in- 
cluded the events (such as divisions of ancestral stocks, battles, intermarriages) 
that symbolized in narrative form each group’s perceptions of its relationships 
with the other peoples. Hence, the different ethnic groups and their subgroupings 
maintained their own historical traditions, and those of necessity contradicted 
one another in the relating of events, which typically occurs among such 
non-literate peoples (e.g., Leach 1965; Richards 1960). However, the Span- 
iards ignored these larger divisions in their subsequent reorganization of the 
political system, which was based on the cabecera-sujeto dichotomy. Consequently, 
within a little more than a century following the conquest, ethnic identities 
diminished, and the historical traditions that maintained them were lost to 
memory (Gibson 1964: 30-31, 34). 

Nevertheless, during this first century of the colonial period, the historical 
traditions were continuing to play a role in the reconstruction of ethnic iden- 
tity in order to accommodate the changed conditions of postconquest society, 
just as they had done in the Pre-Hispanic era. A major focus for the 
reconfiguration of the past for this purpose was the “Triple Alliance.” Accord- 
ing to standard interpretations of documents written in this first one hundred 
years, the Triple Alliance ruled the Aztec empire as a form of power-sharing 
among the three major ethnic groups, each of whom had a distinct function.A 
re-analysis of these texts reveals how the “remembrance” of the “Triple Alli- 
ance” varied considerably along ethnic lines. 


THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE: FACT OR FICTION? 


In 1520, when Fernando Cortés recorded in his “Second Letter” to the 
king of Spain what had transpired during his entrada of the previous year, he 
stated that a single powerful ruler governed most of the territory from the Gulf 
coast to the central highlands. That ruler was known as Moctezuma (the His- 
panicized form of Moteuczoma), and he ruled from the city of “Temixtitan” 
(Tenochtitlan) located in “Mesyco.” His kingdom, founded on the conquest or 
forced incorporation of other polities, was known as “Culua” (Colhua) (Cortés 
1971: 50, 74ff). As Cortés (1971: 173) explained, “. .. the name Culua com- 
prises all the lands and provinces in this region subject to Temixtitan.” Thus 
Cortés, writing before the conquest, observed that Moctezuma, ruler of 
Tenochtitlan, was the supreme head of the “Culua empire,” which later be- 
come known as the Aztec empire. 
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In contrast to this view, the indigenous historical traditions recorded de- 
cades later have been interpreted to indicate that a more complicated situation 
actually existed: the Aztec empire was governed by a triumvirate composed of 
the cities of Tenochtitlan, Texcoco (Tetzcoco), and Tlacopan (the modern cit- 
ies of Mexico City, Texcoco, and Tacuba, respectively). These cities were lo- 
cated, respectively, at the center, east, and west sides of Lake Texcoco and were 
inhabited by peoples who differentiated themselves ethnically as Mexica, 
Acolhuaque (the inhabitants of the eastern part of the Basin of Mexico), and 
Tepaneca (the inhabitants of the west) (Gibson 1964: 17) (Fig. 1). 

According to these modern interpretations, the triumvirate was established 
following the military overthrow of the Tepaneca capital of Azcapotzalco in ca. 
1431 by an alliance of Tenochtitlan and Texcoco. Up to that time Azcapotzalco 
was said to have been the most powerful city and to have held hegemony over 
much of the Basin of Mexico. Its conquered lands were allegedly inherited 
when it defeated Xaltocan, head of an even earlier Otomi empire (Carrasco 
1979: 258). Following their conquest of Azcapotzalco, the Mexica of 
Tenochtitlan allied with the Acolhuaque of Texcoco and another Tepaneca city, 
Tlacopan, to jointly expand and administer the tribute-collecting empire that 
eventually extended throughout much of Mexico to the east and south (Gibson 
1971: 379; see also Barlow 1990b). Individually or jointly these three ethnic 
capitals fielded armies to conquer other peoples and then sent tax collectors to 
collect tribute from them, which they divided among themselves. This ruling 
triad has come to be known as the “Triple Alliance,’ which is often used syn- 
onymously with the Aztec empire (Carrasco 1991: 93). 

When historian Charles Gibson described the structure of the Aztec empire 
for the authoritative Handbook of Middle American Indians (Gibson 1971), he 
devoted a major portion of his chapter to the organization of the Triple Alli- 
ance. A significant problem Gibson encountered was that the documents on 
which our knowledge of this triumvirate is based provide contradictory infor- 
mation concerning the two ostensible functions of the Triple Alliance: joint 
military ventures and the formal distribution of the tribute gained thereby. 

Like others before him (e.g., Barlow 1949), Gibson attempted to recon- 
struct the extent of Triple Alliance hegemony; however, the conquests under- 
taken by each of the three capitals as recorded in the native histories did not 
match the other colonial-period records indicating to whom the conquered 
towns were subject and paid tribute. In these other records, which especially 
include the Relaciones geograficas, communities stated to which primary centers 
they had been tributary, usually because of conquest. Most towns named only 
one city that had conquered them, not a Triple Alliance. Furthermore, towns 
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that were supposedly conquered by the Acolhuaque and Tepaneca according to 
the interpretations of the historical narratives frequently claimed instead to 
have been subjects of Tenochtitlan (Gibson 1971: 384-388). 

Another difficulty noted by Gibson was the contradictory information on 
the distribution of tribute among the Triple Alliance members.A formula for 
this distribution found in the Acolhua traditions of Texcoco indicated that the 
received tribute was divided into fifths: Tenochtitlan and Texcoco each re- 
ceived two-fifths, while Tlacopan received one-fifth. However, other formulas 
are found in various non-narrative sources, including a division of tribute into 
thirds and the payment of some tributes exclusively to one of the three capitals 
(Gibson 1971: 383). 

The most detailed tribute list appears in the pictographic Codex Mendoza 
and a parallel document, the Matricula de Tributos. Once thought to have re- 
corded the annual payments made to the Triple Alliance, these documents are 
now believed to list only the tribute received by Tenochtitlan (Berdan 1992: 
63-64); however, two other documents outside of the historical traditions, 
dating to the mid-sixteenth century, have been used by scholars to determine 
the payment of tributes divided among the Triple Alliance capitals. These are 
the “Memorial de los Pueblos” (1939-42, 14: 118-122) and the “Motolinia 
Insert.” The latter is a document attached to the Memoriales of Fr. Toribio 
Motolinia (1970, pt. 2, chap. 28: 188-189; O’Gorman 1989: 627-629), which 
Pedro Carrasco (1991: 95) prefers to call “Motolinia’s Tetzcoco Memorial,” 
although there is no evidence that Motolinia authored this document (Gibson 
1956: 6). These records list the territorial possessions of Tlacopan and Texcoco 
respectively, and they indicate that some of these towns divided their tribute 
among more than one conquering city. The documents also employ the Span- 
ish terms cabecera and sujeto in describing both the Pre-Hispanic and contem- 
porary situations. 

The “Motolinia Insert” is an explanation for a now-lost pictographic rendi- 
tion of the towns tributary to Texcoco. It names the sujetos for the cabecera of 
Texcoco followed by three separate lists of towns that were tributary to the 
senores (rulers) of “Mexico” (Tenochtitlan), Texcoco, and Tlacopan. The three 
lists are distinguished by the different formulas used to divide the tribute. The 
first lists sixty-eight towns that divided their tribute into thirds with each capi- 
tal getting one-third. The second lists thirty-three towns that divided their 
tribute in the 2:2:1 (fifths) formula described above. The third lists twelve towns 
that also divided their tribute, but no formula is given. 

The “Memorial de los Pueblos” is similarly organized. It names the towns 
formerly subject to the cabecera of Tlacopan and indicates the general kinds of 
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tribute they paid. It also provides three separate lists of towns and provinces 
that were tributary to the sefiores of Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlacopan, with 
their tribute divided among these three cities. Unlike the “Motolinia Insert,” 
no formula for their division is given. Neither document explains why these 
three cabeceras received divided tributes from some sujetos; that is, they say nothing 
about an actual Triple Alliance. 

The same lists of tributary towns contained in the “Motolinia Insert” were 
incorporated into the later (ca. 1570) historical tradition attributed to the people 
of Cuauhtitlan, the Anales de Cuauhtitlan (1975: 64-65). This document is 
known to have been used by the authors of other historical narratives such as 
those of the Texcocan native, Alva Ixtlilxochitl (Gibson 1956: 5). It is similar 
enough to the “Motolinia Insert” to suggest that one is the copy of the other, 
or that both are copies of a third source, possibly the pictographic record that 
the “Motolinia Insert” explicitly mentions (Gibson 1956: 7). However, the 
two documents contradict one another as to the groupings of the towns and 
the division of their tribute payments (Gibson [1956] analyzed these discrepan- 
cies). Thus, while the mention of tribute division does appear in some late 
native historical accounts, these data are actually derived from earlier 
colonial-period documents that belonged to a different category of writings. 

Some possible solutions to the ambiguities posed by these contradictions 
concerning conquest and tribute division were suggested by Gibson (1971: 
390, 392; see also Berdan 1992), including the likelihood that towns could be 
conquered by one group but pay tribute to another. Recent studies indicate 
that the boundaries of political groupings were not aligned with the tributary 
divisions of the empire (Carrasco 1991; Hicks 1992). Nevertheless, the prob- 
lems inherent in attempting to match the Triple Alliance conquests and tribute 
division recorded in the historical narratives with subject status and tribute 
payments recorded in the other types of documents seemed ultimately 
unresolvable to Gibson. They led him to question the accuracy of the native 
histories, which were the sole source of information concerning the alleged 
creation of this alliance in the early fifteenth century. He consequently pro- 
posed what he called a “bold” hypothesis, namely: 


...that the concept of a “Triple Alliance” was principally a colonial 
historiographical invention and that in fact Aztec practice witnessed many 
provinces and towns temporarily or permanently “allied” and sharing 
in the spoils of conquest. (Gibson 1971: 389; emphasis added)? 


? Several scholars have proposed that in the Pre-Hispanic period, as a means of advanc- 
ing state power, the ruling elites consciously “invented” religious forms and practices that 
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Investigating how the Triple Alliance came to be incorporated into the his- 
torical traditions requires a thorough reexamination of the salient documents— 
both the historical narratives and these other types of records—against the 
larger background of events that affected the sociopolitical organization of in- 
digenous peoples in the first century after the conquest. A critical study of 
the historical information that scholars have already assumed refers to the Triple 
Alliance must be undertaken working with the possibility that there was no 
Triple Alliance per se, therefore to re-assess the significance of that informa- 
tion.” 


Early Sixteenth Century: The Cities 


While it is clear that Cortés considered Tenochtitlan and Moctezuma to 
have been supreme, there are clues in the early records to the importance of 
other cities in the Basin of Mexico. Did the Spanish recognize Texcoco and 
Tlacopan with Tenochtitlan as having a higher status than the other towns? 
Unfortunately, they ignored “ethnic” considerations—for instance, that Texcoco 
was the capital of the Acolhuaque—and concentrated instead on organizing 
communities into the asymmetric cabecera-sujeto groupings (Gibson 1964: 32). 
Nevertheless, the Spaniards did recognize a superior rank of ciudad (city); this 
was a designation based on both size and importance and extended to only a 
few towns. Tenochtitlan received its ciudad designation within a few years after 
the conquest and its coat of arms in 1523. Other ciudades, however, were des- 
ignated much later: Texcoco in 1543, Xochimilco (not a Triple Alliance capi- 
tal) in 1559, and Tlacopan (Tacuba) not until 1564 (Gibson 1964: 32, 474). 
The implication of this chronology is that the Spanish authorities did not rec- 


subsequently appeared in the historical traditions (Brotherston 1974; Clendinnen 1991: 41; 
Conrad and Demarest 1984: 43; Florescano 1990a: 612ff). In contrast, Gibson’s hypothesis 
deals with the secular invention of a political organization in the postconquest era that was 
projected into the past by subjugated peoples rather than by the group in power. 

> Such a study relates to the larger issue in Mesoamerican ethnohistory of gauging the 
literal accuracy of these documents. A debate centering on whether the retrospective histo- 
ries should be treated as “myth” or as “history” that began over a century ago (see summa- 
ries in Davies 1987: 3-19, 265-267; Graulich 1988: 21-31; Lopez Austin 1973: 10-11) has 
continued to receive a great deal of recent attention (e.g., Baudot 1990; Carrasco 1990; 
Duverger 1983; Florescano 1990a, 1990b; Gillespie 1989; Graulich 1988; Lida 1990; Lopez 
Austin 1990; Marcus 1992). Its lack of resolution likely results from the irrelevance of its 
guiding axiom—“history” is true or factual, and “myth” is false or fictional—to the actual 
production and maintenance of historical narratives in traditional societies. Here, the focus 
is different; it examines why the historical accounts concerning the Pre-Hispanic past con- 
tinued to be actively manipulated well into the colonial period. 
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ognize some inherent superiority of Texcoco and Tlacopan before or soon 
after the conquest. 

The relative authority of the different Basin of Mexico towns in the 
Pre-Hispanic period is a crucial point of variance among the documentary 
sources. This may add further doubt to the literal accuracy of the historical 
traditions, while at the same time indicating the significance of this issue to the 
indigenous peoples themselves as a key topic of contention. The only surviving 
contemporary eyewitness account of the Spanish entrada of 1519 is Cortés’s 
letters to the king of Spain (Cortés 1971). Although he gave supremacy to 
Moctezuma, Cortés did mention other important cities and provinces in the 
Basin of Mexico. He devoted special attention to Texcoco, whose ruler, 
Cacamatzin, met Cortés just prior to the latter’s arrival in Tenochtitlan and 
audience with Moctezuma. Cacamatzin was notable for his resistance to Cortés 
and was singled out as a rebellious ruler whom Cortés claimed to have taken 
some pains to kidnap so as to prevent him from causing the Spaniards further 
trouble. The account of the elaborate ruse by which Cacamatzin was captured 
is considered to be apocryphal (Cortés 1971: 470); nevertheless, Cacamatzin 
seems to have been remarkably independent of the Tenochtitlan ruler com- 
pared to the other subject tlatoque. According to Motolinia’s Memoriales (1970, 
pt. 1, chap. 54: 82), all of the rulers whose towns were subject to Tenochtitlan 
were required to live part of the year in that city; the sole exception was the 
tlatoani of Texcoco. 

Cortés (1971: 96-97) further noted that Texcoco was the important town of 
the Acolhuacan province, which bordered the independent and hostile Tlaxcallan 
province on the east and the province of Moctezuma (“Culua,’ or Colhua) on 
the west. The similarity between the names “Acolhua” and “Colhua” may have 
caused confusion (Gibson 1964: 471), but it also may be a linguistic clue to a 
pairing of the two kingdoms (Gillespie and O’Mack n.d.).This pairing is mani- 
fested in a 1522 reference by the king of Spain to Cortés as governor and 
captain-general of “Aculvacan é Ulua” (Acolhuacan and Colhua) (Gibson 1964: 
471). Cortés’s remarks on the importance of both Tenochtitlan and Texcoco 
were echoed by a much later writer, the Dominican Diego Duran. Duran is 
considered to be biased toward the Mexica versions of history, but he never- 
theless equated these two cities as superior to all others (Duran 1967, vol. 1, pt. 
1, chap. 5: 47), and reported that their patron deities were deserving of equal 
reverence (1967, vol. 1, pt. 1, chap. 4: 37). 

In contrast, Tlacopan received relatively little attention. Cortés made no 
note of any involvement by Tlacopan or the Tepaneca during his stay in 
Tenochtitlan until the eventual expulsion of the Spaniards on “La Noche Triste” 
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(1520) along the western causeway that led directly into Tlacopan (O’Mack 
n.d.). Coyoacan, rather than Tlacopan, seems to have been an important Tepaneca 
town.This is where Cortés assembled the native lords after the conquest (Zorita 
1965: 201) and where the Spaniards stayed until Tenochtitlan-Mexico had been 
rebuilt following its razing (Motolinia 1970, pt. 1, chap. 53: 78). Coyoacan 
later became part of the Marquesado, Cortés’s land grant (Gibson 1964: 445). 

It has been suggested that Cortés was “unaware of the existence of the Triple 
Alliance” (Gibson 1964: 24). It may be significant, however, that Cortés took 
the tlatoque of these three cities with him on his Guatemalan expedition and 
executed them all in 1525 (Cuauhtemoc of Tenochtitlan, Coanacoch of 
Texcoco, and Tetlepanquetzal of Tlacopan; Cortés 1971: 518; Gibson 1964: 
155). In addition, by at least the 1530s Tlacopan was being grouped with Texcoco 
and Tenochtitlan in several different contexts with the implication that these 
three cities were more important than others according to some criteria, not all 
of them political. 

The writings of Motolinia are important in this regard because of their early 
date (ca. 1536-43 for the Memoriales, before 1552 for his now-lost De moribus 
indorum used by other chroniclers; Gibson and Glass 1975: 348-350) and his 
influence on other writers.As the guardian of Texcoco and Tlaxcalla and founder 
of the city of Puebla (Cuevas 1914: xxii), his works provide much information 
and the distinguishable point of view of peoples of the eastern basin and be- 
yond. Wigberto Jiménez Moreno (1962: 83) assigned Motolinia’s writings to 
the first definable phase of postconquest Texcocan historiography, suggesting 
that his investigations into the history and culture of the Acolhuaque stimu- 
lated the native nobility to create the later pictographic histories such as the 
Codex Xolotl. Spaniards who relied heavily on Motolinia’s works included Las 
Casas, Zorita, Mendieta, and Torquemada (Gibson and Glass 1975: 349). 

According to Motolinia’s Memoriales (1970, pt. 1, chap. 53: 77-79; chap. 54: 
82; O’Gorman 1989: 360-363, 369), the “gran senior de esta tierra” was 
Moctezuma; never before had a ruler been so feared and so obeyed. His city of 
Tenochtitlan, becoming known as Mexico, was the “cabeza y sefiora de toda la 
tierra.” Motolinia also named and ranked other important cities in the Basin of 
Mexico: Texcoco was second, Tlacopan was third, Cuauhtitlan was fourth, 
Coyoacan was fifth, and in addition to these there were other cities that he 
named but did not rank. An additional hierarchy is seen in his summary state- 
ment: these important towns were governed by their own noble sefiores, but 
over them were the rulers of Texcoco and Tlacopan, and they all served 
Moctezuma as the rey, which in Spanish usage of that time referred more to an 
emperor than a king. In the second part of his treatise, however, Motolinia 
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(1970, pt. 2, chap. 15: 162) simplified this complex ranking by concentrating 
only on the top three cities of Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlacopan, while still 
indicating that Tenochtitlan was the “cabeza principal de todas.” It is this later 
section that seems to have been copied by subsequent writers, such that the 
other important towns named and ranked by Motolinia were dropped from 
consideration. 

The three cities also appear as a group in a 1539 inquisitorial proceeding 
against Don Carlos, an idolator who claimed to be a descendant of 
Nezahualcoyotl (a Pre-Hispanic ruler of Texcoco), although there is no con- 
firming evidence for this (Pomar 1986: 46). Don Carlos proclaimed himself 
tlatoani of Texcoco following the death of the incumbent, his putative brother 
(Gibson 1964: 170). In his rebuke of Christianity, and indeed the entire Span- 
ish presence, Carlos (who shared his Christian name with the king of Spain) 
named himself, along with the tlatoani of Tenochtitlan and the flatoani of 
Tlacopan, as evidence of a Pre-Hispanic continuity of native authority. He 
considered that while the three of them were alive they were in charge of the 
land left to them by their ancestors, and the Spaniards were interlopers lacking 
the right even to live among them (Leén-Portilla 1974: 28). His defiant state- 
ments reflect not a Triple Alliance as much as a more general notion that these 
three indigenous rulers, named along an east-west axis, encompassed the land 
and autochthonous legitimacy. 


Mid-Sixteenth Century: The Payment of Tribute 


Beginning in the 1550s and continuing into the 1560s, several kinds of 
documents were produced that provide a new context for the grouping of 
these three cities. This new context has to do with the payment of tribute, or 
more precisely, rentas, using the Spanish word. It appears first in petitions by 
native rulers for the redress of wrongs and in Spanish-authored responses to the 
Crown’s inquiry into tribute payments. 

Because of concerns that the native peoples were being exploited by their 
Spanish overlords, the king of Spain issued a questionnaire on December 20, 
1553, asking for information on Pre-Hispanic and colonial tribute payments. 
Several responses to the royal cédula of 1553 are known, including Zorita’s 


Breve relacién, which was not written until 1566—70 in Spain. Four earlier re- 
plies, all written in 1554, have been published (Zorita 1965: 52-54, 277).* 


* The published response not described here was a report on the tribute paid to 
Tenochtitlan that contradicts some of the information in the Codex Mendoza and the 
Matricula de Tributos (Zorita 1965: 285—286; see Scholes and Adams 1957). 
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One of the latter responses to the 1553 cédula is especially important because 
it was authored by Motolinia, writing from Cholula (Motolinia and Olarte 
1914). Its information contrasts with his earlier statements, now giving much 
greater and shared authority to Texcoco and Tlacopan. In describing the 
Pre-Hispanic situation, Motolinia’s response states that except for the towns 
and provinces not subject to Moctezuma (i.e., outside the Aztec empire), all 
the others served Moctezuma and the rulers of Texcoco and Tlacopan. These 
three senores were all “muy considerados,” and, furthermore, they had divided 
up all the conquered lands among themselves (Motolinia and Olarte 1914: 
228). The document also refers to these rulers as “tres sefiores universales” 
(1914: 229). As in his earlier statements in the Memoriales, however, Motolinia 
significantly referred to “Moctezuma” as a synecdoche for his city and empire 
while not naming the other rulers; uniquely, the Tenochtitlan flatoani person- 
ally represented the polity. 

Another response was written by Fr. Nicolas de Witte (1914) who was in 
Meztitlan, located in the Huaxtec region of northeast Mexico. He stated that 
there were three “sefiores universales” in New Spain (the same phrase used by 
Motolinia), but these three were the rulers of Mexico, Michoacan, and Meztitlan. 
Michoacan was the homeland of the Tarascan empire west of the Basin of 
Mexico, and both it and Meztitlan were independent of the Aztec empire 
(Barlow 1949; Berdan 1992; Gibson 1971).Thus, de Witte equated Moctezuma 
with the leaders of two equivalent autonomous states rather than with two 
rulers within his own domain. 

In contrast to these two documents, the response by Fr. Domingo de la 
Anunciacion (1914), written in Chimalhuacan, part of the province of Chalco 
to the south, mentions only one sefor to whom tribute was paid. This was the 
ruler of Tenochtitlan, and the town to which Chalco had been subject. Thus, 
the view presented by Motolinia as to the organization of power and the de- 
nomination of “tres sefiores universales” was not shared by his cleric counter- 
parts within and beyond the Basin of Mexico. 

In addition to this royal questionnaire, native elites were writing letters to 
the king of Spain requesting favors as early as one generation after the conquest 
(Gibson 1964: 32-33). Among them were petitions for the return of sujetos. 
This concern was also the rationale for writing the documents known as the 
“Motolinia Insert” and the “Memorial de los Pueblos,” which listed Pre-Hispanic 
tribute payments. It is important to realize that these latter two documents 
“were prepared in connection with simultaneous petitions to the Spanish Crown 
made in 1552 by the native rulers of the two capital cities” (Carrasco 1991: 
95), that is, by the rulers of Texcoco and Tlacopan. They are so similar in 
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wording that there must have been collaboration among their authors (Gibson 
1964: 51). Thus they cannot be used as independent confirmation of a 
Pre-Hispanic division of tribute obligations by subjugated towns. Furthermore, 
their creation (and hence that of the tribute-collecting Triple Alliance to which 
they may allude) can be attributed to this emergent mid-sixteenth-century 
phenomenon of maneuvering for advantage by claiming Pre-Hispanic sujetos. 

Several of the petitions sent to the king by the indigenous rulers of the three 
Triple Alliance cities have been published. One was a 1562 letter jointly writ- 
ten by all three rulers. It does not mention tribute, but its authors refer to 
themselves as “los miserables y abatidos caciques y gobernadores de las tres 
provincias desta tierra a quien eran subjetas las demas que son México Tezcuco 
Tlacopa” (Guzman, Pimentel, and Cortés 1939-42: 141). While thus indicat- 
ing that all other towns had been subjects of these three cities, the letter goes 
on to state that Moctezuma was “nuestro principe y sefior universal cacique de 
todas estas provincias” (1939-42: 141). As in Motolinia’s writings, Moctezuma 
(killed in 1520) looms larger than a mere tlatoani; he had become an anthropo- 
morphic representation of the pinnacle of the Aztec state in the preconquest 
era. 

Despite this joint petition, these three colonial rulers were not in agreement 
concerning their relative Pre-Hispanic statuses. The implication in the 1562 
letter of a primus inter pares is lacking in a separate letter written the year before 
by the cacique of Tlacopan, Don Antonio Cortés, and other principales of his 
town (Cortés et al. 1939-42; Gibson 1964: 475). This letter asks the king for 
the title of ciudad (awarded in 1564) and the return of tributary sujetos that had 
been given to Spaniards. As justification, the authors explained how the people 
of Tlacopan had cared for Cortés and his men following their disastrous retreat 
from Tenochtitlan on “La Noche Triste.’ They further stated that Tlacopan had 
been one of the original three cabeceras, along with Tenochtitlan and Texcoco. 
Moreover, the authors claimed, in the past Tlacopan had paid no tribute to any 
other sefior, not even to Tenochtitlan, and instead received one-third of the 
tribute paid to these three cabeceras, as appears in a “memoria” (no longer at- 
tached, but possibly like the document now known as the “Memorial de los 
Pueblos’). 

A similar, undated letter from the cacique of Texcoco, Don Hernando Pimentel 
(governed 1545-64; Gibson 1964: 171), outlines in great detail the extent of 
the original province of Texcoco. Among its subject towns, according to this 
document, only five divided their tribute among Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and 
Tlacopan (Orozco y Berra 1943: 509). This group of five is at odds with the 
lengthy listing of towns with divided tributes in the 1552 “Motolinia Insert,” 
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also from Texcoco. In a 1562 letter from Don Hernando, he asked specifically 
that four sujetos be returned to the cabecera of Texcoco because they had origi- 
nally been its tributaries (Pimentel 1939-42). Unlike his contemporary in 
Tlacopan, Don Hernando made no reference in this petition to a Pre-Hispanic 
grouping of Texcoco with two other cabeceras. 

In sum, during the middle decades of the sixteenth century several petitions 
and accompanying tribute lists were produced by native rulers contending that 
prior to Spanish contact only these three cities had been cabeceras and received 
tribute from dependent communities (Gibson 1964: 50). Of these documents, 
the Texcoco- and Tlacopan-authored petitions indicate that tribute was di- 
vided among the three, but this crucial point is missing from the Ten- 
ochtitlan-based documents, including the earlier (early 1540s) Codex Mendoza 
tribute list. Also absent from the Tenochtitlan materials is the insistence, in- 
cluded in the other petitions, that there had once been three equally powerful 
rulers. Furthermore, evidence of collaboration and copying in the Tlacopan 
and Texcoco listings of towns that divided their tribute payments 1s quite obvi- 
ous, and such documents cannot be taken as independent or confirming evi- 
dence that something like a tribute-sharing Triple Alliance once existed. 

Later Spanish chroniclers who concerned themselves with the issues of trib- 
ute payments and subjugated towns used many of the documents written by 
Motolinia (Motolinia 1970, pt. 2, chap. 10: 150, below), as noted above, and 
further reified these assertions. One of these authors was Alonso de Zorita, a 
judge in the Audiencia, whose Breve relacibn (ca. 1570) was a detailed response 
to the earlier 1553 questionnaire concerning tribute payments. It is known 
that he had access to both a Motolinia manuscript and Motolinia’s 1554 re- 
sponse to that royal cédula (Zorita 1965: 62, 281). Probably copying from the 
latter document, Zorita stated that the three capitals were equal in power, that 
they were served by all the other rulers they conquered, and that they divided 
the material gains from these conquests among themselves. The only exception 
to their equality was that Tenochtitlan was supreme in matters of warfare. Zorita 
then apparently attempted to quickly summarize the disparate formulas for the 
division of tribute, possibly those contained in the detailed 1552 “Motolinia 
Insert.” Rather than list the different towns and how they apportioned their 
tribute payments, he merely noted that in some cases communities divided 
tribute equally, and in others they divided it into fifths: two parts for Tenochtitlan 
and Texcoco to one part for Tlacopan (Zorita 1941: 74). Another chronicler, 
Fr. Geronimo de Mendieta, similarly asserted in his Historia eclesiastica indiana, 
finished in 1596, that the rulers of Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and Tlacopan were 
like kings (reyes) among the other rulers (Mendieta 1980, bk. 2, chap. 37: 154). 
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His statement appears to have been based on both Motolinia’s Memoriales (1970, 
pt. 2, chap. 10: 150-153) and his 1554 response to the royal cédula. 

These documents, dating after 1550 and indicating that the three cities indi- 
vidually or collectively were preconquest cabeceras (using the Spanish terminol- 
ogy), derive from a particular set of conditions in New Spain. There was a 
tremendous expansion of litigation beginning in the first few decades after the 
conquest as certain towns sought cabecera status over others, and those latter 
communities fought just as hard to seek or maintain their independence (Gibson 
1964: 50-54). Indeed, there was so much legal wrangling that a “class of Span- 
ish lawyers made its living by encouraging or provoking Indian litigation” (1964: 
54). Texcoco and, to a lesser extent, Tlacopan were vociferous in fighting for 
the “return” of their sujetos, whereas Tenochtitlan, given over to the Crown 
soon after the conquest, presented far fewer claims (1964: 51). 

Until new forms of evidence were developed, such cases were decided based 
on the conflicting “memories” of older people as to which towns had had 
tlatoque, making them eligible for cabecera status, and which other communities 
had previously formed their sujetos: 


Pre-conquest relationships were repeatedly cited as precedents for 
post-conquest status, and “the memory of man” was appealed to. Tra- 
ditions of local senorio were evoked in demonstration of cabecera 
rank, but Indian testimonies on the one side and the other took oppo- 
site positions on what the pre-conquest status had been. Fraud and 
peyjury in Indian testimonies were common occurrences. (Gibson 1964: 


54) 


The oral history on which these “memories” were based was also being re- 
corded in a different form: the native historical traditions. The earliest known 
surviving documents that contain these traditions date to the 1530s, but infor- 
mation on what is interpreted as the Triple Alliance is found only in the histo- 
riographies written closer to the end of the sixteenth century and into the 
early seventeenth century. The hypothetical invention of this organization can 
therefore be traced to the indigenous authors and Spanish compilers of those 
accounts, but it was surely a part of the same process of remembrance of the 
past and its sanctification in written form that was revealed in this mass of 
litigation starting in the 1550s. 

Thus, these subsequent historical narratives continued the “arguments” be- 
gun by their mid-century predecessors. In his massive Monarquia indiana (dat- 
ing to 1592-1613), Fr. Juan de Torquemada felt compelled to “correct” what 
he referred to as a common misunderstanding of the Spaniards, namely, that 
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the kingdom of Tenochtitlan was larger than others in New Spain. He claimed 
instead that the lands subject to Texcoco were equal to those of Tenochtitlan, 
citing Motolinia as his authority. He also suggested that it was only because 
Cortés happened to travel through lands conquered by “Moctezuma” that he 
did not realize that other provinces, equal in extent, were part of the sefiorio of 
Texcoco (Torquemada 1975, vol. 1, bk. 2, chap. 57: 175-176). At about the 
same time, Duran (1967, vol. 2, chap. 43: 335-336), speaking from a Mexica 
point of view, similarly “corrected” what he considered to be a misconception 
of that era, but he took the opposite point of view and indicated that Texcoco 
had been obliged to recognize the superiority of Tenochtitlan. These opposing 
opinions were further explained and justified by “history,’ as revealed in the 
increasing elaboration of (contradictory) Pre-Hispanic historical events toward 
the end of the century. 


Late Sixteenth Century: The Triple Alliance in the Historiographies 


An examination of the various historical narratives derived from the differ- 
ent ethnic groups and communities in the Basin of Mexico (all of whom were 
subjugated by the Aztec state) reveals that a “Triple Alliance” is missing from 
the majority of them, and they give preeminence to Tenochtitlan. Significantly, 
it is not found in the various detailed accounts of the Chalco historian, Domingo 
Francisco de San Anton Munon Chimalpahin, writing in ca. 1606-31 
(Chimalpahin 1903, 1965, 1983, and the Crénica Mexicayotl misattributed to 
Alvarado Tezozomoc [1975; Gibson and Glass 1975: 330-331]). Chalco was an 
important province in the southern basin area conquered by Tenochtitlan after 
a long struggle, and Chimalpahin provided rich details on both its history as 
well as the history of the Mexica of Tenochtitlan. The Triple Alliance is also 
missing from the Anales de Cuauhtitlan (1975), a town in the northern lake 
area, which otherwise provides information on the war against Azcapotzalco 
and includes a list of towns with divided tributes similar to that contained in 
“Motolinia’s Insert.” 

Nevertheless, something like the Triple Alliance does appear in both Mexica 
and Acolhua histories, but they exhibit a pronounced variation in the relative 
authority of Tenochtitlan and Texcoco. The fully developed Triple Alliance 
appears only in the Acolhua (Texcoco) traditions dating toward the end of the 
sixteenth century and into the early seventeenth century. This joint form of 
governance is presented quite differently in the Mexica versions of history 
(Duran 1967; Alvarado Tezozomoc 1980; Tovar 1972; Tovar’s Codex Ramirez 
1980; Acosta 1962), which are similar in content and often referred to jointly 
as the “Cronica X” tradition (Glass and Robertson 1975: 223-224, 236-237). 
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Finally, concerning any Tlacopan or Tepaneca accounts, it is unfortunate (and 
possibly very significant) that there are no comparable historical traditions of 
Tepaneca authorship (Barlow 1949, 1990c; Gibson 1971: 386; Hicks 1992: 4). 
This is not a result of poor preservation; even Duran (1967, vol. 2, chap. 44: 
473) writing in the sixteenth century noted with surprise the dearth of infor- 
mation in his sources concerning the Tlacopanec rulers, except when they 
interacted with Tenochtitlan. 

The uneven treatment in the historical traditions—belonging to major as 
well as minor communities—of what should have been the dominant political 
organization in the Basin of Mexico for approximately ninety years before the 
conquest lends support to the supposition that the Triple Alliance was a colo- 
nial period invention. However, a closer investigation of the narratives that do 
group the three capitals indicates that it was not the creation of a single author 
or group who may have had some “axe to grind” or some glory to claim for 
themselves by doing so. Strangely, authors representing the two more powerful 
cities consistently included the least of the three, Tlacopan, into this relation- 
ship, and their motives for doing so are not readily apparent. 

There are three major topics concerning the Triple Alliance in the native 
historical traditions: its founding after the defeat of Azcapotzalco in the early 
fifteenth century; the joint military campaigns; and the distribution of tributes. 
How these topics are treated in the different traditions varies in significant 
ways, as has already been demonstrated in the discussion of tribute distribution. 

Duran, who recorded a Mexica version of history (in 1579-81), stated that 
a triadic scheme was created linking the three cities. This did not occur imme- 
diately after the defeat of Azcapotzalco, however, but in the context of a later 
event: the impending death of Itzcoatl (fourth tlatoani of Tenochtitlan and vic- 
tor over the Tepaneca of Azcapotzalco). At this time Itzcoatl proclaimed that 
henceforth the ruler of Texcoco would be the second rey of the region and the 
ruler of Tlacopan the third, but Tenochtitlan’s ruler would be supreme: “casi 
como emperador y monarca de este nuevo mundo” (Duran 1967, vol. 2, chap. 
14: 122-123). Thus he established a ranked triumvirate to take effect at the 
start of the reign of his successor, Moctezuma I. Duran’s text makes no men- 
tion of the distribution of tributes, joint military campaigns, or other attributes 
of an “alliance’’; rather, the three capitals governed the region with the ruler of 
Tenochtitlan able to call upon the other two rulers when needed. For example, 
according to Duran, when Moctezuma II heard of Cortés’s imminent arrival, 
he sent for the rulers of Texcoco and Tlacopan so that together they could 
receive the “gods” who were coming (Duran 1967, vol. 2, chap. 73: 535); 
however, this account does not match Cortés’s description of the encounter. 
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The story of the creation of a tripartite hierarchy is missing from the ho- 
mologous Mexica versions of history written in 1583-87 by Fr. Juan de Tovar 
and known to have served as a source for the 1590 account by Fr. Joseph de 
Acosta (Acosta 1962: xxiii; Glass and Robertson 1975: 223-224). Instead, these 
texts indicate that Itzcoatl established a system for electing future ftlatoque of 
Tenochtitlan by a council composed of four Mexica electors plus the rulers of 
Texcoco and Tlacopan (Tovar 1972:53), who were both subjects of Tenochtitlan 
(Acosta 1962, bk. 6, chap. 24: 311). Tovar (1972: 53) emphasized the supremacy 
of Tenochtitlan by recording that the Tenochca defeated the Tepaneca of 
Azcapotzalco alone, without outside help from Texcoco, and also by having the 
Texcocan ruler’s ambassadors address the Tenochtitlan tlatoani as “Supremo y 
Soberano Sefior” and “monarcha y Senor de todo el mundo.” 

Hernando Alvarado Tezozomoc, who claimed descent from the Tenochtitlan 
dynasty and whose history (Crénica Mexicana, ca. 1598) closely parallels Duran’s, 
also did not record the creation of any kind of governing triumvirate. How- 
ever, he did link the rulers of Texcoco and Tlacopan with the ritual and mili- 
tary activities of the Tenochtitlan tlatoani by explaining that the former two 
rulers had to obey the Ilamamiento of the Tenochtitlan ruler (Alvarado Tezozomoc 
1980, chap. 95:627).The institution of Ilamamiento (“calling’’) in colonial Mexico 
was a survival of a Pre-Hispanic practice, expressed by a Spanish word, “to be 
understood in the meaning of convocation, specifically for labor, or to the 
region occupied by the workers under the authority of an individual official or 
town” (Gibson 1956: 2). This meaning indicates that the Tenochtitlan tlatoani 
could call on the other two rulers for specific purposes, and as his subordinates, 
they were obliged to obey him. 

An example of the convoking of the other two rulers by Moctezuma II for 
non-military or apolitical purposes occurs in Fr. Bernardino de Sahagun’s 
Florentine Codex (the final version of his Historia General written in 1578-79). 
His lengthy description of the Tlacaxipehualiztli ceremony in Tenochtitlan in- 
cludes a dance in which Moctezuma and the rulers of the other two cities 
participated (Sahagun 1950-82, bk. 2, chap. 21: 55). Despite Sahagtin’s state- 
ment that the two men who danced with Moctezuma were “great rulers,” he 
failed to provide a dynastic history for Tlacopan in his eighth book, concerning 
rulers and lords, while presenting the lists of tlatoque for Tenochtitlan, Tlatelolco, 
Texcoco, and Huexotla. 

In contrast to these Mexica accounts of the past, the Acolhua traditions 
recorded by Alva Ixtlilxochitl (writing ca. 1600-1640), Pomar (in 1582), and 
Torquemada (1592-1613) give a larger role in the empire and much more 
extensive conquests to Texcoco. Many of these claims, which are at variance 
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with the other accounts, are considered exaggerated by modern historians 
(Davies 1987: 43, 267; Gibson 1971: 385; Jiménez Moreno 1962: 84-85). The 
Relacién de Tezcoco of Juan Bautista de Pomar is described here with the histori- 
cal traditions rather than with the other kinds of documents, although it is one 
of the Relaciones geograficas, written in 1582 in response to the 1577 royal ques- 
tionnaire (Gibson and Glass 1975: 355). Pomar claimed descent from 
Nezahualpilli, a late tlatoani of Texcoco (Pomar 1986: 33), and his response 
includes detailed information on Texcocan history, customs, and religion. His 
manuscript, surviving only in a copy, was used by both Torquemada and Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl in compiling their historical accounts. There is some evidence to 
suggest that Alva Ixtlilxochitl himself copied Pomar’s lost manuscript and ap- 
parently adulterated it (Pomar 1986: 27-30). 

In his accounting of the origin of the “Triple Alliance,’ Pomar gave credit 
for the defeat of the Tepaneca of Azcapotzalco to Nezahualcoyotl of Texcoco 
(father of Nezahualpilli), together with his uncles, Itzcoatl and Moctezuma (I) 
of Tenochtitlan. These two cities thereby took possession of all the land, but in 
the process they created three cabeceras: Tenochtitlan, Texcoco, and also Tlacopan. 
They all joined their armies to conquer other towns and established garrisons 
with men representing all three groups, becoming thereby “sefiores de toda la 
tierra” (Pomar 1986: 93). When subsequent battles were waged, they were 
fought by armies raised from all three cities (Pomar 1986: 92-93, 95). This late 
manuscript contains the strongest assertion of joint conquests by the “Triple 
Alliance.” 

In contrast to the other historiographies written at this time, Torquemada’s 
Monarquia indiana is a “major synthetic work” drawing on the writings of 
Motolinia, Sahagin, Mendieta, Pomar, Las Casas, Alva Ixtlilxochitl, Munoz 
Camargo, Tovar, and many other sources (Gibson and Glass 1975: 376). The 
composite nature of Torquemada’s history may be seen in his recounting of the 
events giving rise to the Triple Alliance. He credited Itzcoatl of Tenochtitlan 
for the defeat of Azcapotzalco and the creation of the “alliance” as well as for 
helping Nezahualcoyotl to become ruler of Acolhuacan; such details were more 
in keeping with Mexica than Acolhua versions of the past. He also explained 
how Itzcoatl and Nezahualcoyotl together decided to elevate the status of the 
tlatoani of Tlacopan to their own level.The three rulers then agreed to help one 
another in their conquests and to divide their gains: one-fifth to Tlacopan, 
one-third of the remainder to Texcoco, and the balance (seven-fifteenths) to 
Tenochtitlan because it was the “cabeza mayor y suprema.” This last fact, 
Torquemada explained, is the reason that only the Mexica were credited with 
conquests which, in his understanding of the various accounts, should all have 
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been shared among the three cities (Torquemada 1975, vol. 1, bk. 2, chaps. 37—40). 

Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl, who claimed descent from Nezahualcoyotl, 
was the most prolific chronicler of Texcocan history. In his Historia de la nacion 
Chichimeca (early seventeenth century), he credited only the Texcocan flatoani, 
Nezahualcoyotl, with the creation of the alliance following the defeat of 
Azcapotzalco. The newly enhanced status of the three flatoque of these cities 
was indicated by their acquisition of parallel titles in his account:Acolhua Teuctli 
(lord of the Acolhuaque) and Chichimeca Teuctli for the ruler of Texcoco; 
Colhua Teuctli for the ruler of Tenochtitlan; and Tepanecatl Teuctli for the 
ruler of Tlacopan (Alva Ixtlilxochitl 1977: ch. 32; note that the Tenochtitlan 
ruler is called lord of the Colhuaque, not lord of the Mexica). Unlike 
Torquemada, Alva Ixtlilxochitl equated the power of Tenochtitlan and Texcoco: 
“es verdad, que siempre el [senior] de México y Tetzcuco fueron iguales en 
dignidad, senorio y rentas, y el de Tlacopan solo tenia cierta parte como la 
quinta en lo que eran rentas, y después de los otros dos” (1977, chap. 32: 83). 
Another of Alva Ixtlilxochitl’s accounts (1975, pt. 11: 444) clarified the divi- 
sion of incoming tributes among the three rulers after the defeat of Azcapotzalco, 
using the 2:2:1 formula. 

As for joint conquests, with the exception of Pomar’s text, the historical 
narratives concerning Tenochtitlan and Texcoco do not indicate a consistent 
pattern. While there were some ad hoc instances of warfare waged by only the 
“Alliance” cities, the sources are contradictory regarding which battles were so 
fought. Sahagun, in his Florentine Codex, discussed the role of the tlatoani as a 
war leader and described a formal organization for warfare when undertaken 
by the Tenochtitlan ruler. When battle against a particular town was decided 
upon, the Tenochtitlan ¢latoani called on the rulers of Texcoco and Tlacopan to 
declare war, but he also called on the rulers of the other polities to do likewise; 
this action indicates that this was not solely a “Triple Alliance” enterprise. The 
armies then marched in sequence organized according to their city/ethnic group: 
first the warriors of Tenochtitlan, then Tlatelolco (another Mexica city), then 
Acolhuacan (a region), then the Tepaneca (an ethnic group), then Xilotepec, 
then Quaquata, and finally the other, unnamed groups (Sahagtin 1950-82, bk. 
8, chap. 17: 51-52). This description contrasts with Pomar’s account which 
indicated that such conquests involved only the armies of the three Triple Alli- 
ance capitals. 

The detailed Crénica Mexicana written by the Mexica author Alvarado 
Tezozomoc (1980, chap. 75: 538; chap. 78: 551) makes no reference to an 
institutionalized form of joint conquest. However, he did relate that on two 
occasions when Ahuitzotl, the tlatoani of Tenochtitlan who preceded Moctezuma 
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I, wanted help in fighting distant provinces, he sent word to the Acolhua and 
Tepaneca rulers, and they were compelled to obey and assist him because of 
the [lamamiento institution described above (and not because of some right to 
joint conquest). Torquemada (1975, vol. 1, bk. 2, chap. 42) gave a lengthy 
account of the war against Cuauhnahuac waged by Itzcoatl of Tenochtitlan, 
who asked the rulers of Texcoco and Tlacopan to send their armies as well. The 
Texcocan Alva Ixtlilxochitl (1977, chap. 39: 106), however, mentioned this 
joint effort to conquer Cuauhnahuac only in passing, following a list of con- 
quests carried out by Nezahualcoyotl of Texcoco alone. The Anales de 
Cuauhtitlan (1975: 48), on the other hand, credits the ruler of Cuauhtitlan 
with assisting Tenochtitlan and Texcoco in the defeat of Cuauhnahuac and 
(uniquely) also of Azcapotzalco; this demonstrates very well the ethnic bias 
present in many of these accounts. Thus, the data contained within the native 
historical traditions—the ultimate category of documents manifesting ethnic 
identity in the Basin of Mexico—do not support the notion that a formal 
Triple Alliance was created in the mid-fifteenth century and regularly engaged 
in joint military ventures any more than they support a three-part distribution 
of tributes. 


CONCLUSION 


This lengthy investigation of the extant historical evidence continues to cast 
doubt on the Pre-Hispanic existence of the “Triple Alliance” as it is currently 
understood. The consistent ethnic-oriented patterns of variation in the docu- 
ments concerning the relative statuses of the three cities, the size of their con- 
quered provinces, and the share of tribute due to them indicate the persistence 
of factionalism among interest groups in the colonial period. Factionalism is 
always present in complex societies and is frequently manifested in the owning 
and telling of disparate versions of “history.” Indeed, this is a salient function of 
the possession and performance of such traditions as demonstrated ethnographi- 
cally in other parts of the world. From his classic study of the Kachins of 
Burma, Edmund Leach (1965: 277) concluded: “Since any social system, how- 
ever stable and balanced it may be, contains opposing factions, there are bound 
to be different myths to validate the particular rights of different groups of 
people.’ Similarly, Audrey Richards’s (1960: 177) summary of African oral tra- 
ditions found that “since myths and legends are used to support political claims 
it follows that they are most numerous and complex where the claims are 
contested or the population mixed.” The oral traditions are part of a shared 
symbolic system, a common language in terms of which “claims to rights and 
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status are expressed, but it is a language of argument, not a chorus of harmony” 
(Leach 1965: 278; emphasis added). 

Even before Spanish contact, the traditional histories were a medium for 
signifying disputation and rivalry as central Mexican peoples maneuvered for a 
share in state power; this share was manifested as a separable identity, role, or 
category claimed by their ethnic group, city, or lineage. The Europeans upset 
this already unstable and contentious situation and further confounded the 
“language of argument” with their own concepts of the division of royal power 
and authority. It is conceivable that the first group in the Basin of Mexico to 
regularly pool incoming tribute and divide it into fifths for distribution was the 
Spaniards (the Crown took one-fifth, Cortés one-fifth, and his men divided 
the remainder; Cortés 1971: 451, 470-471). Spanish practice thus contributed 
the vocabulary—the three cabeceras with their sujetos who paid them rentas— 
and possibly a rationale for the creation of the Triple Alliance—the division of 
tributes. 

The conclusion that the Triple Alliance was probably “invented,” to use 
Gibson’s term, is not in itself sufficient, however. The evidence suggests that 
the Alliance appears most prominently and formally in the late-sixteenth-century 
Acolhua historical accounts, whose authors insisted that Texcoco was on par 
with Tenochtitlan and came up with a “historical” justification for that asser- 
tion. Both Tenochtitlan and Texcoco were important cities with powerful rul- 
ers, but Tlacopan apparently was not; so it is somewhat paradoxical that this 
third city was included. Furthermore, it is not from Tepaneca historical tradi- 
tions that we learn about a Triple Alliance (since these are lacking), but from 
the accounts of peoples who, one would think, would have little to gain by 
inventing Tlacopan as a third partner. The chronological and ethnic-oriented 
patterns in the documentary evidence can indicate how the Triple Alliance was 
constructed over time in the colonial period, for what material purposes, and 
by whom. Nevertheless, without some further analysis using a different ap- 
proach, the documents do not reveal why this specific triadic organization was 
created in the native historical traditions. 

When Mesoamerican scholars suggest that phenomena were “invented” (be- 
sides Gibson, see Florescano 1990a: 635), “concocted” (Uchmany 1978: 233), 
“fabricated” (Lida 1990: 604; Lopez Austin 1990: 669), or “innovated” (Lopez 
Austin 1990: 673) in the native historical traditions, the implication often is 
that they are “fiction” disguised as reality, hence beyond the realm of actual 
facts or “history” (Carrasco 1990: 677). However, any purely fictional inven- 
tions added to the original historical traditions would not have been compre- 
hensible or acceptable in the absence of some relationship to pre-existing 
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conditions and conceptual frameworks for understanding the world. Because 
this investigation focused exclusively on the colonial period, the time frame in 
which the historical traditions were written down, the larger issue raised at the 
beginning of this paper looms once again: how to investigate the survival of 
preconquest traditions in the colonial period without first distinguishing them 
from their postconquest counterparts. 

Even in the earliest documents, the same three towns are consistently grouped 
together which indicates that they were probably linked to one another for 
some other prior purpose even if it was not the later manifestation now known 
as the Triple Alliance. The Triple Alliance is therefore not an invention as much 
as a transformation of an earlier phenomenon. It appears in the historical ac- 
counts and other documents as a manifestation of state “power” or “sover- 
eignty.” Understanding its precontact counterpart requires a different 
investigation into Mesoamerican conceptions of sovereignty. A symbolic ap- 
proach is needed since, as noted above, the historical narratives themselves 
compose a symbolic system. As was true of some Old World civilizations 
(Littleton 1982: 68-69, citing Georges Dumézil), sovereignty in Mesoamerica 
had a tripartite structure. Furthermore, the values and qualities associated with 
the three categories in the construction of state power were assigned to the 
Mexica of Tenochtitlan, the Acolhuaque of Texcoco, and the Tepaneca of 
Tlacopan in both their historical traditions as well as the related religious cer- 
emonies.° 

The ultimate conclusion is that the disruption of the conquest required a 
response, a re-argumentation with remodeled (not “invented’’) history as people 
jockeyed for positions of status in the construction of a new society. The past 
was transformed, but it is yet possible to discern in the reconfigured past the 
preservation, perhaps for the first century, of the indigenous symbol system 
that structured the Aztec world. Its expression and manipulation in the native 
traditions persisted in the colonial era in the guise of “history” (a form accept- 
able to and encouraged by the Spanish) because of the advantage it conferred 
in arguing for an identity and legitimacy in the search for order out of disorder. 


> In the original version of this paper (“Completing the Past: Triples in Aztec Tradi- 
tion”) given at the Dumbarton Oaks symposium, I presented the evidence for the triadic 
model as well as the semantic content of the three-part framework underlying Mesoamerican 
sociocosmic principles in the construction of “sovereignty.” It was this framework that 
subsequently generated the “Triple Alliance” in the colonial period. That material is omit- 
ted here due to space limitations. Other scholars have also investigated the symbolic or 
functional values associated with the Triple Alliance and its three members (especially Lopez 
Austin 1987; also Carrasco 1976: 218; Davies 1987: 267), although without doubting its 
Pre-Hispanic existence. 
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HO AMONG COLONIAL ANDEAN PEOPLE worked to renew the fund of 

memory about precolonial times? The most obvious contributors 

are the native chroniclers. But, without slighting those geniuses of 
innovative recollection, Felipe Guaman Poma de Ayala and Juan de Santa Cruz 
Pachacuti Yamqui Salcamaygua, it pays to observe that these authors’ roads to 
anamnesis were highly exceptional. The whole project of Andean native chroni- 
cling belonged to a narrow sector of the native elite and lasted perhaps only a 
decade out of the three colonial centuries. 

Meanwhile, the massive, long-term work of remembering past titles and 
practices and rehabilitating them for colonial use took place in other theaters. 
The overwhelming bulk of what Andean witnesses had to say about Pre-Hispanic 
times was said in administrative and legal fora. The whole of native chronicle 
literature can easily fit in a briefcase, but the administrative legacy crams stacks 
and vaults. Indeed research has not fully sounded these deposits. What is clear 
at this point is that, unlike chronicling, re-voiced oral testimony reaches deep 
into neglected provincial areas and contains testimonies from social strata never 
heard in any other written medium. 

A whole generation of Andean research has grown from the recognition of 
ex-oral administrative paper as a source of knowledge about Pre-Hispanic so- 
ciety, but there remains a critical agenda. Most ethnohistory treats these sources 
as if they were windows into Pre-Hispanic times; only rarely does ethnohistory 
raise or discuss the occasions for recalling the testimony or examining the uses 
and vehicles of Pre-Hispanic memory in its contemporary context (Gary Urton’s 
The History of a Myth [1990] is an important exception). It is always perilous to 
treat texts as the footprints of facts, much more so when little is known, as is 
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the case in the Andes, about the cultural rules by which malleable memory was 
packaged into the firm-looking assertions that tempt historical positivism.! 
This essay will cover the trajectory of a specific fund of memory, namely, 
Conchasica village’s tradition about its Pre-Hispanic entitlement to a lake-based 
irrigation system. The assertion is that colonial society provided multiple the- 
aters of recall with different functional properties and criteria of truth, in which 
given bodies of memory acquired disparate but intelligibly related meanings. I 
will contrast two such theaters and their properties, from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. One is the ritual mobilization of memory in the intravillage 
reproduction of rights and authority structures for irrigation, and the other is 
the mobilization of memory in the external struggle to defend water rights 
through litigation. In an ethnographic coda, I will also suggest that the symbol- 
ism of legitimacy in this deeply colonialized village today is heavily biased 
toward symbols that have crossed sides in a bilateral mnemonic practice. 


A LAKE, ITS MYTH, AND ITS ETHOS 


Yansa Lake (today Yanascocha), a small spring-fed lake high in the puna in 
Huarochiri Province, Department of Lima, Peru, has for many centuries irri- 
gated the terraced fields of a Pre-Hispanically built village called Conchasica or 
Concha Sica. Yansa’s waters were, and still are, dammed on the heights, gradu- 
ally released after the rains, channeled down a steep slope to a reservoir at 
Conchasica village, and parceled out to the plots of entitled villagers (comuneros 
of the legally recognized Peasant Community of Concha). 

Yansa resembles other high lakes in its geography and uses (Mitchell and 
Guillet 1994), but a historic fluke made it a unique vantage point on the ethos 
of Andean resource control. Colonial Concha Sica happened to belong to San 
Damian parish where, at the turn of the seventeenth century, Doctor Francisco 
de Avila pioneered the extirpation of idolatries. Extirpation was a systematic 
persecution of the whole archbishopric which lasted some sixty years. Doctor 
Avila’s first experiment in repressive social research was an intelligence inquiry 
that left as a byproduct the Quechua manuscript of Huarochiri [ca. 1608]—the 
only book-sized source written in an Andean language that covers an Andean 
system of beliefs and rites (Salomon and Urioste 1991;Taylor 1987). The long- 
est single chapter of this book, chapter thirty-one, is the mythic manifesto of 


' The term “historical positivism” is Dominick Lacapra’s: “sources tend to be treated in 
narrowly documentary terms, that is, in terms of factual or referential propositions that 
may be derived from them to provide information about specific times and places... .a 
preferential position is accorded to seemingly direct informational documents such as bu- 
reaucratic reports, wills, registers, diaries, eye-witness accounts and so forth” (1985: 18). 
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Yansa Lake’s cult, priesthood, and irrigation rituals.’ 

Chapter thirty-one begins with an origin myth and charter of ownership. 
In origin times, five mythic heroes, the eldest being Llacsa Misa, emerged from 
the soil of the heights. Descending on Concha Sica armed with a death-dealing 
magic helmet, they scattered all the Yunca (lowlander) natives except one na- 
tive boy, Yasali, whom his father had accidentally left behind amid the panic. 
Yasali’s father had meant to take him but by mistake had taken his adopted 
orphan son instead. Some of the invaders wanted to kill Yasali because he 
might lay claim to the land in the future, but Llacsa Misa saved him. Llacsa Misa 
saw in adopting Yasali the key to knowledge of Concha’s agricultural system 
and the source of a legitimate—that is, a genealogical—title to it. In time, 
Llacsa Misa had the aborigine marry his own sister Cuno Cuyo, and so Yasali 
became a forefather of the reconstituted village. Patrilaterally, Yasali’s offspring 
represented right, and matrilaterally, power. 

The second part of the chapter tells a myth about how the hydraulic infra- 
structure took its present shape. At the lake there dwelt a male huaca or super- 
human being named Collquiri, and Llacsa Misa learned to attend to him 
peacefully. But the trickster-demiurge Cuni Raya tempted Collquiri with the 
promise of a lovely woman called Capyama. Collquiri thought only of Capyama 
and soon seduced her at the lake through a magical trick typical of Cuni Raya’s 
artifice: he disguised himself as a small creature that, when she caught it and 
stuck it inside her garment, impregnated her.At once she gave birth to Collquiri 
in human form, so beautiful she fell in love with him. Capyama’s male 
consanguines became furious about the seduction and raged at Collquiri:““Why 
did you come to steal our daughter, our sister from us?” To mollify them Collquiri 
promised a mysterious bride-price called the Goesunder (huco ric); curiosity 
got the better of them, and they accepted it. When the gift was due, Collquiri 
made good by becoming the “Goesunder” himself: he tunnelled beneath the 
lake’s shores and popped out of the earth in the form of a powerful new spring 
overlooking Capyama’s village. Water spouting from it waterlogged the drying 
crops and doused the elders. Wild with wrath at their jokester son-in-law, they 
cried “Plug it up!” Collquiri pacified them by creating a series of lesser, gov- 
ernable springs. But the Concha, Collquiri’s own devotees, felt betrayed when 
he gave away their water: “What about us, what are we supposed to live on?” 
they complained. Collquiri repented and compensated by modifying the lake 
to create a channel and a dam for the Concha to use. It was a “wall” with five 


2 The Quechua chapter heading means:“‘As in the previous chapter we spoke about the 
existence of a certain lake, likewise we shall now tell about the lake of the Concha Ayllu, 
the one called Yansa.” 
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precisely measured openings that could be opened successively to afford 
constant-pressure irrigation through the Concha canals. A dam matching this 
description in most respects exists today at the lake (Figs. 1, 2, 3). 

The third part of the chapter sets forth the law Collquiri ordained for Llacsa 
Misa and his successors the water priests (yancas) of Concha: they were to 
watch and measure the lake, guard its vulnerable dam and canals, regulate irri- 
gation, and in return have their crops worked for them. Detailed passages then 
follow on the sacrificial rites for impounding the water just before the major 
rains and for releasing it in stages after planting. 

The fourth and final part of the chapter summarizes the genealogy of the 
five groups descended from the founding heroes. This part explains that the 
senior lineage, namely Llacsa Misa’s, had died out, and the priesthood was 
legitimately transferred to a junior lineage. It also mentions that the union 
between Cuno Cuyo, the hero-sister, and the boy Yasali yielded a lineage with 
a living descendant. 


INTRAVILLAGE RITUAL AS A THEATER OF HISTORICAL RECALL CA. 1600 


The Huarochiri highlands, with their frosty high slopes and steep, thorny 
ravines, have patches of irrigable land scattered along the valley walls around 
3,000 meters above sea level and downward into the valleys of the Rimac, 
Lurin, and Mala Rivers. As in many of the societies that Gellner (1988: 16-17) 
groups under the title “agraria,’ the Pre-Hispanic highland villagers of Huarochiri 
felt themselves in such strained relation to resources that struggle over water 
and irrigable land seemed to them inevitable (Espinoza Soriano 1981; Netherly 
1984; Rostworowski de Diez Canseco 1988: 53-67; Torero 1974: 104—107).? 
Accordingly they expressed an intense, self-conscious need to retain and con- 
trol the productive structures created by earlier generations. “Ancestors, or past 
institutional forms, perhaps in idealized versions, [were] held up as the moral 
norm, the prescriptive ideal” both for technology and for social organization 
(Gellner 1988: 17). Abundance seemed to depend on faithfully transmitting 
the factors of production endogamically, within a more or less expansive but 
localized descent group, of which ancestors were the emblems. The result was 
an intensely ancestor-focused ideology with participation in mummy cults and 
recital of ancestral deeds or vecochina (Hernandez Principe 1986 [1622]: 484; 
Duviols 1986: 145) functioning as prime mechanisms to reproduce groups 
with hereditary rights. 

These facts governed the uses of Pre-Hispanic memory for intravillage pur- 
poses. Huarochiri mythohistory partakes strongly of the characteristics that 


> For a contrary view, see Lees 1989. 
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Fig. 1 Collquiri’s dam in 1990. It Fig. 2 The channel seen from 

stands in the middle of a channel that Collquiri’s dam looking toward the lake. 
runs from Lake Yanascocha to the Reinforcing stonework and a permeable 
modern dam. stone barrier in the channel are visible. 


Fig. 3 Three of the apertures in 
Collquiri’s dam, as mentioned in the 
Huarochiri Manuscript. They were 
successively opened by water priests 





(yancas) to regulate irrigation. 
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Jonathan Friedman, paraphrasing a 1971 analysis by Luc de Heusch, attributes 
to the oral tradition of certain precapitalist African societies: 


[Agrarian societies promote] quasi-historical or even evolutionary my- 
thologies that recount the genesis of the present order in terms of 
genealogical descent. Such models are common to hierarchical socie- 
ties (“chiefdoms”) and “archaic” states—so-called lukewarm societies. 
Rather than having a dualist division of time they instigate a degree of 
continuity. But this continuity is quickly short-circuited by the arche- 
typal patterning of an invariant structure; thus the replication of the 
same conflicts between father and son, uncle and nephew, the same 
kind of warfare, the same kind of conquest, and the same alternation 
between stability and chaos. Time here is still imprinted by a 
pre-ordained structure. The essential difference is that there is a 
spatio-temporal hierarchy linking the living to ancestors, gods and 
forces of nature, a hierarchy whose purpose is not to establish some 
degree of duration, but to define the structure of power. The lineage 
descending from the creation of the universe to the sacred king or 
chief is the line of communication establishing his power as a “force of 
nature” responsible for the reproduction of society. (1985: 175) 


In the theater of ritual that reproduced intravillage social structures, including 
water rights, the Pre-Hispanic past was imagined as a trajectory from the pri- 
mordial time of the mountain huacas through the heroic deeds of Llacsa Misa 
and his peers down to the humanly made world of the tellers’ selves and imme- 
diate forebears. Privileged persons regarded their kindred as descent groups 
with treasured genealogical links from such heroes (Zuidema 1987). 

In those cases where genealogical content is precise enough to allow chro- 
nological estimates,’ events prior to about the third or fourth generation be- 
fore Spanish invasion appear to have been remembered under heroic axioms. 
As of 1600, the Spanish invasion still fit within the historical horizon of nor- 
mally human, more or less chronological, and factual memory.° Halfway through 
the water priests’ genealogy, heirs acquired baptismal names. 

This sub-argument begs two questions: what sort of forum for remember- 
ing Pre-Hispanic times did intravillage ritual constitute? What sort of a con- 


* Typically, they are cacicazgo cases in which rival native lords advance claims based on 
dynastic legitimacy. 

> In some Huarochiri Manuscript chapters, however, the Spanish conquest was already 
acquiring the miraculous and metaphysical interpretations that presaged its retreat into the 
mythohistoric horizon where it lodges in many modern folk histories. Chapter fourteen is 
a notable example. 
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structed past was a colonial narrative of precolonial times? In context of the 
village and its sacra, stories of the Pre-Hispanic past partook of de Heusch’s or 
Sahlins’ “heroic” history somewhere between the “coldness to history” of un- 
conditional origin myth and the “heat” of open-ended historicism. Terence 
Turner (1988) has suggested that this mode of remembering, which is very 
prominent in ancient Hebrew scripture as well, corresponds to the world-view 
of small subsistence-autonomous societies within the orbit, but not the con- 
stant control, of empires. Within this view of the past,a Pre-Hispanic story had 
the evident function of naturalizing normative social relations—rights to wa- 
ter, etc.—as attributes of the superhuman natural beings manifest in earth forms 
(the story of Capyama, a geographical feature related to social infrastructure, is 
an example; Golte 1981).There is an obvious functional point. The perpetua- 
tion of social structures that transmit unequal rights to infrastructures is in- 
serted beneath the threshold of the humanly alterable. 

But this does not explain the value of a specific past. Any fable would serve 
the ideological purpose.The particularity that made the narrative sound “true” 
lay in what appeared to onlookers as the unshakable homology, or integral 
likeness of form, among the geographical, the superhuman, and the social do- 
mains. A prehistory was good because it organized all local phenomena from 
details of canal management to the shape of the cosmos in homological rela- 
tion to the matrix that generated experience, namely, familiarly immediate 
social and productive arrangements. 

The question for the moment is how seeing the past this way might affect 
conduct in a thoroughly Spanish-dominated country. If the heroic model still 
influenced intravillage affairs a generation after Spanish invasion, one might 
expect some continuing “mythopractical”® action. Contrary to the historical 
literature, which emphasizes how quickly litigation overtook ritual and com- 
bat as the colonized peoples’ manner of contesting the status quo (Stern 1982: 
114-137; Spalding 1984: 50-51), mythopraxis does seem to have colored local 
fights. Before Conchasica’s dispute with its neighbors settled down to the le- 
galistic wrangle examined below, the Concha sought to have it out in a battle 
reenacting the wars of the ancestors in “Inca” times. Indeed, the tales of an- 
cient war recorded in the Huarochiri Manuscript may well have derived rel- 
evance from contemporary struggles.” However, as we will see below, the relations 


° By “mythopraxis,” Sahlins means the tendency to cognize experience in terms of 
archetypal events: “Events are hardly unique or new, but are immediately perceived in the 
received order of structure, as identical with their [mythic] original. ...the denizens of this 
world are instances of the same kinds of beings that came before. . .. Hence the very 
experiences of the past are the way the present is experienced” (Sahlins 1985: 58-59). 

7 The details are as follows: While Sunicancha had gone away to a Mass, the alcalde of 
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between folk history and institutional action became much more complex when 
the struggle entered a Spanish-dominated forum, namely, the courts of law. 


LEGAL PROCESS AND ANDEAN HISTORICAL RECALL CA. 1631-1650 


As Spanish institutions accumulated commanding power over the disposi- 
tion of productive goods inherited from the ancients, Spanish law courts be- 
came a common forum for the recital of charter memories. Courts accrued 
large deposits of lore about Pre-Hispanic rights and struggles. It happens, by an 
astonishing stroke of luck, that one of these is a secular record of the same 
social constellation pictured mythically in the Yansa Lake chapter of the 
Huarochiri Manuscript. This 285-folio manuscript® records the Concha villag- 
ers’ fight with Sunicancha after they both went to court over Yansa Lake and 
other assets (BN/L MS B-1483; Rostworowski 1978: 117-122). Taylor makes 
use of the lawsuit in his 1987 translation (p. 475).? 

This fluke of preservation makes it possible to see a single tradition refracted 
through dissimilar institutions with unlike criteria of truth. What were the 
characteristics of law courts as fora? Where did truth-value and efficacy reside 
once memories had been exported beyond the intravillage ritual setting? How 
was the past reverbalized in order to make it cogent in external arenas? What 
effect on Andean understandings of change did the process exert? 


Concha led his people into Vacaycocha and told them to cut down the quisuar and lambra 
trees that bordered the fields, destroy twenty armlengths of stone irrigation canalwork, rip 
out the potato plants, and remove two urns of maize beer from a house (BN/L MS B-1483, 
fol. 14r). 


Less than a week later, the Sunicancha people returned. The Concha alcalde sent them a 
message saying: “today Thursday let’s meet with our [cross-out] to fight, each one head to 
head, in Antacallua just as when in former and ancient times the Incas fought” (fol. 14r). 


The Concha did invade Vacaycocha, “all of them in general, men and women and little 
ones and big . .. [their] hands armed with clubs and knives—to kill us.” But Sunicancha 
said it intended to follow legal remedies instead: “. . . and that we will never defend it 
because we understand that for this we have justice and not to do as in ancient times when 
the Incas fought” (fol. 14r-v). 


In later pages, further combats occurred, apparently with a good deal of ritualization such 
as temporary seizure of enemy wives, the breaking of women’s stickpins, and the chanting 
of insults and challenges across boundaries (fol. 14v). It is clear, too, that the line between 
agricultural work and combat was flexible. The two communities exercised mutually hos- 
tile claims by building unauthorized canals into newly seized fields, built corrals on each 
other’s lands without permission, or cut their adversaries’ trees and crops (fol. 167v). 

8 Unfortunately, this manuscript is missing the initial folios that presumably explain the 
early phase of the fight with Sunicancha. 

° In Taylor’s footnote the manuscript is cited as C-1483; the correct citation is 
Rostworowski’s, B-1483. 
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Arnold Krupat (1992) suggests thinking of law (by which he means statute) 
as a special kind of storytelling. He relies on the concept of performative lan- 
guage as developed by the linguistic philosopher J. L. Austin: unlike other 
utterances, which describe or comment on a real or imagined world, the legal 
text has performative force. The mere existence of the text changes the world 
into what the text says it is (for example, a world in which huaca-worship is 
punishable). Several subgenres of legal language claim to make their content 
true. More particularly, unlike other speech, which alters society by persuad- 
ing, law does so by coercing. Every extant law builds into society rewards for 
telling a story that fits already-spoken legal facts, and disincentives or penalties 
for telling different stories. In addressing a court, the litigant’s goal is always to 
have his representation translated into the performative language of law. 

In this process the subordinated Andean peoples held one important advan- 
tage: Pre-Hispanic memory was presumed to include a crucial point of knowl- 
edge no Spaniard could supply, namely, knowledge of “immemorial” social 
facts that colonial law was charged to respect yet could not itself define. 
Well-established legal precedent required courts to uphold claims that Indians 
could demonstrate to be “immemorial” and peaceful (that is, substantially un- 
challenged), unless, of course, they were injurious to Christianity. 

Throughout the battle to have putatively ancient lore respoken as law, the 
native litigant was forced to assume the main burden of intercultural interpre- 
tation. The reason for this was that by 1600 the implicit sufficiency of legal 
discourse was not questioned in court. That native institutions simply might 
not be in any direct way reducible to Spanish categories, or that translation 
itself might be problematic, were possibilities rarely discussed.'° Judges, with 
that ingrained linguistic ethnocentrism noted by Greenblatt (1990: 26-31), 
routinely assumed native institutions to have obvious categorical equivalents in 
Spanish or in Hispano-Quechua administrative jargon. 

This long cultural stretch made it incumbent on the native parties and their 
lawyers to conceptualize assumptions latent in Andean idioms of legitimacy; they 
essentially had to tease out, sometimes as generalizations about “custom,” norms 
whose efficacy in ritual context had inhered precisely in their axiomatic and 
self-evident standing. Sometimes this forced explicitude gives native testimony 


© Tom Abercrombie has studied a rare case of questioned translation process in connec- 
tion with kurakas’ challenge to the perpetuity of encomienda near Cuzco in the early 1560s: 
the defense lawyer for the accused rebel natives averred that they had been presented a 
Quechua translation of the term “perpetuity” which semantically implied slavery, to which 
they were not legally subject, and therefore in rebelling had acted legally to the best of their 
knowledge (1992). 
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some of the flavor of self-ethnography. But conceptualization operated within 
narrow constraints because its results would be worthless unless they revealed 
purportedly pre-European concepts to be basically compatible with the laws of 
Christendom. 

Andean litigants, like Krupat’s Cherokee, “found themselves in the position 
of trying to make this traditional formulaic language [that is, indigenous mythic, 
ritual, and political rhetoric] speak of things it had never spoken of (permanent 
boundaries, deeds, payments for land, annuities, etc.)” (1992: 155). Similarly, 
in Concha Sica, the mythic and heroic history, which presented water rights 
from within the grand “naturalizing” homology between geographic and so- 
cial forms, had to be made to speak of rights in alienable property created by 
human artifices like production, sale, etc. 

In the Concha lawsuit, Collquiri’s dam itself underwent just such a detach- 
ment from its mythohistoric standing. When Sunicancha included the Yansa 
Lake hydraulic structures in its claim, Don Domingo Pumasamari of Concha 
(and many other Concha witnesses) replied by retelling Llacsa Misa’s story, 
with demythologizing alterations (Fig. 4): 


We [the Concha] say that our ancestor, of whom we are legitimate 
heirs, built and constructed a reservoir and dam for water with stone 
walls of a height more than double that of a man, fifty yards long more 
or less, and set next to a hill half a league from the said town of San 
Damian, with five mouths, in which water was collected from a spring, 
with which the said Yacha Chauqua, his children, grandchildren, and 
descendants of Concha ayllu, irrigated their fields . .. and that he 
made the said reservoir at his own cost and with his own work, and 
since it is so, only we, our children and our descendants and those 
who may have rights deriving from the said Llacsa Chauchu [may 
irrigate] because it belongs to us as property and a possession which 
we have had from the time of their [i.e., the ancestors’] paganism up 
to today. (fol. 236r)"! 


"' Decimos [i.e., los Concha] que el dicho nuestro ascendiente de quien somos herederos 
lixitimos fabrico y edefico un estanque y represa de agua con paredes de piedra de altura de 
mas de dos estados de sinquenta baras poco mas o menos de largo pegado a un serro media 
legua del dicho pueblo de san damian con sinco bocas en que se recoxia el agua de un 
puquio con la qual el dicho yacha chauqua sus hijos nietos y descendientes del ayllo de 
concha regaron sus chacras ... y aver hecho el dicho estanque a su costa y con su propio 
trabajo y siendo ansi solo nosotros nuestros hijos y descendientes y los que tubiesen caussa 
del dicho Ilacsa chauchu por pertenesernos en propiedad e posesion en que an estado desde 
el tiempo de su gentilidad hasta agora. 

Another part of this group of testimonies is cited by Taylor (1987: 475). 
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Fig. 4 Biblioteca Nacional/Lima Sala de Investigacion MS B-1483, fol. 274r. 

The text shows that on October 29, 1650, the witness Don Antonio Munana, sixty 
years of age, testified for the Concha side in the Concha-Sunicancha lawsuit over 
Yansa, or Yanascocha, Lake. In his testimony, he says the lake belongs to the Concha 
because they are “descendants in direct line, descendants of Llacsar Chauca, an 
ancient Indian, the one who at his own cost built the lake called Yanascocha, which is 
a reservoir of water with stone walls more than double the height of a man and about 
fifty yards (varas) long, more or less, and that it is indeed next to a hill half a league 
from San Damian, with five mouths, in which the abovementioned used to collect 
water from a spring (puquyo) which is nearby, with which the said Llacsar Chauca 
and his children and grandchildren used to irrigate their lands and fields. . . .” 
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The description matches Yansa Lake and its hydraulic works in all of its 
details.’* In this presentation, however, Concha’s witnesses recounted none of 
the miraculous content that dominated the yancas’ charter. Instead they ad- 
dressed their argument to a point of colonial law: the Concha have dominion 
over the dam not because their ancestor built it through alliance with a huaca 
but because he capitalized it with his own expense and effort. 

It is tempting to view the representations generated this way as shams pro- 
duced only for transient effect during a trial, but they are unlikely to have been 
made only for the moment or only for the lawyers. Native lords who voiced 
their subjects’ interests were also constrained to act upon their representations 
in carrying on governance at home. They had to provide representations that 
would fulfill intranative political ends as well: discrediting rival factions, satisfy- 
ing villagers that their leaders recognized their interests, resonating memorably 
enough so that villagers could recall their leaders’ dicta and reuse them as a 
party line. The texts that such a process produced were typically Janus-faced 
artifacts intended to make compelling sense under readings far distant from 
each other in context and genre expectation. Indeed their valence in the ears 
of villagers might not match what urban functionaries thought they heard, 
causing the “colonial irony” sometimes detectable in such speech and writing 
(Hanks 1989; Cornejo Polar 1978; Lienhard 1991). 

One example concerns a genealogical detail carried from Concha lore into 
the lake trial. Chapter thirty-one, in telling how the Concha acquired legiti- 
mate title to the lake by sheltering and then marrying a boy from among the 
routed aborigines, goes on to tell of this boy’s descent. 


...the abandoned boy Yasali was scared to death, being just a child, 
and he hid inside the place where a cross now stands in Concha Sica. 


At the same time those three men arrived at the village. 


As they arrived they shared out the houses and all the rest among 
themselves, and it was then that Llacsa Misa found the boy. 


“Son, don’t worry,’ Llacsa Misa told him. “You'll stay with me. If 
my other brothers say to me, ‘Let’s kill him; Pll defend you. But in 
return, you'll herd my llamas.” 


2 The witnesses give the dam-builder various names, but none quite match Llacsa Misa’s. 
The word chauca is apparently a pre-Quechua common noun meaning “ancestor” or per- 
haps “enshrined ancestor” generically, so variants like “Llacsa Chauchu” and “Yacha 
Chauqua” could well refer to the individual Llacsa Misa by using part of the proper name 
plus an honorific title or classifier. A chaucalla today means a Pre-Hispanic mortuary struc- 
ture. 
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When the other brothers saw the child, they bitterly scorned him, 
and they did say, “This kid should die, because sooner or later he’ll tell 
us, ‘These fields are mine; this land belongs to me!’” 


“Better to let him live. He’ll show us all their customs, their fields, 
and everything.” 


But the others still refused, saying, “Let him die anyway.” 


Llacsa Misa got angry and said, “My brothers, I’ve told you plenty 
of times. Watch out or your bones might wind up in the lake. I say, let 
him live!” 


Only then did the others finally fall silent. 
So Llacsa Misa let the boy live and made him herd his llamas. 


While Yasali was tending the llamas, he married Llacsa Misa’s sister 
Cuno Cuyo, who’d come with him from Yauri Llancha. 


Later, when he’d become a mature man, he even became the yanca 
for Uma Pacha, who had come from Yauri Llancha. 


(This boy named Yasali was Cristobal Chauca Huaman’s grandfa- 
ther.) (Salomon and Urioste 1991 [1608?]: 137-138) 


By saying that Yasali later became a priest of Uma Pacha, the narrator means 
Yasali became so fully integrated into the apex of Concha kinship that he was 
not only allowed to worship at his conquerors’ origin shrine but even to offi- 
ciate there as priest.'* In its own context the passage expresses a pervasive motif 
in West-Andean mythology: the insecurity of the conquerors and their anxiety 
to demonstrate legitimacy by ritualized relations with aboriginal valley dwell- 
ers (Duviols 1973). 

Knowing this story helps understand how two Andean arguments adhered 
to data proffered for their relevance to obvious Spanish legal arguments. The 
first detail is an image on a croquis or color-painted landscape map that Concha 
gave the court to illustrate its contention that Concha and Sunicancha had 
separate water systems (non-num. fol., following fol. 235v, submitted Septem- 
ber 24, 1649) (Fig. 5). In the map one can clearly see the neglected Pre-Hispanic 
village of San Cristébal de Concha,” and in its center, there is a building with 


® Yauri Llancha is elsewhere in the Huarochiri Manuscript specified as the Concha 
heroes’ origin shrine (Salomon and Urioste 1991: 136). 

‘| The houses appear to be drawn with tiny niches; perhaps this was a convention repre- 
senting Pre-Hispanic architecture. This village is mentioned in the lawsuit (fol. 63r) as an 
ancient but “reduced” (i.e., colonially resettled) village whose people were later moved to 
San Damian. 
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Fig. 5 A landscape painting ca. 1645 submitted by the Concha litigants. It demonstrates 
that Sunicancha (the village farthest right) has an irrigation system based on its own lake 
(upper right). Concha Sica, the village of Pre-Hispanic design in lower center, draws 
water from Yanascocha or Yansa Lake (upper center) via a reservoir. The cross of Concha 
Sica mentioned in the Huarochiri Manuscript can be seen in the village (which is faintly 
labeled “San Cristébal de Concha”). At lower left, the colonial resettlement town of San 


Damian faces Concha Sica across a gorge. 


a droopy cross, perhaps a neglected chapel.'> For trial purposes, this image 
signified that the Conchas’ home village was situated on the Yansa Lake hy- 
draulic system and Sunicancha was not. But to a Concha witness, surely cogni- 
zant of the story of Yasali, the cross signified the place where Yasali was saved, 
namely, “where a cross now stands in Concha Sica.” Since this event was the 
foundation of Concha’s legitimate tenure of Yansa and its succession to imme- 
morial aboriginal rights, the cross identifies a place sacred for more than Chris- 
tian reasons. A symbol intended to supplant the huaca model of legitimacy had 
instead become a cardinal point in rearticulating the “heroic history” onto a 
colonial landscape. 

The above-quoted Quechua narrative of Concha’s origin ends by stating 
that a then-living man named Cristobal Chauca Huaman was Yasali’s grand- 


'S The building with the cross is larger than adjacent ones and seems to be lightly white- 
washed. 
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son.'© His standing as the living representative of Yasali’s legacy affords a clue 
toward understanding a second detail of the Concha-Sunicancha lawsuit. The 
lawsuit mentions Crist6bal Chauca Huaman under the name “Xpoval Chauca 
Guaman” (fol. 3r). One of the ways in which Sunicancha tried to show that 
the Concha had not actually exercised a title over the disputed lands was to ask 
friendly witnesses whether they had seen “Xpoval Chauca Guaman,’ then about 
sixty years old, sow the field of Vacaycocha. The answers were negative. 

Why did Sunicancha think that questioning Cristobal Chauca Huaman’s 
activity (as opposed to anybody else’s) would prejudice Concha’s titles? 
Sunicancha did not explain the reason to the Spanish judge, and we would not 
know either had not the Quechua manuscript informed us that Cristobal Chauca 
Huaman was the person through whose ancestors the Concha’s rights contin- 
ued those of ancient pre-Concha possessors. He was the current instantiation, 
as it were, of the orphan Yasali. It is through him that Concha claims could be 
said to have the two attributes needed for oral-traditional land rights to be 
validated in Spanish law, namely, “immemorial” age (that is, extending beyond 
the remotest preserved memory) and “peaceful” tenure. 

From a viewpoint of Spanish law, Sunicancha’s questions exploited the rule 
that part of the validity of a title lay in use of it. For this argument the man 
named was just a more or less random example of Concha’s purported failure 
to work a claim. From a Concha or Sunicancha viewpoint, however, the chal- 
lenge was more fundamental; if the exact individual who embodied the Con- 
cha titles collectively did not exercise them himself, then who did have the 
right to press them? Such double-entendre argument suggests that the case against 
Concha was made both in Spanish legal terms and in Andean ones simulta- 
neously, using facts that might be persuasive under both criteria. 

This is not to suggest that such colonial re-voicing protected or reenshrined 
the old narratives of legitimacy. The difficult task of developing bidirectional 
arguments and extending them transculturally into court media must have al- 
tered tellers’ habits in deploying and interpreting inherited symbols. William 
Hanks comments apropos of Spanish-Maya discourse that “novel relations among 
agents and objects in the lived world that are created by the emerging colonial 
social order inevitably lead to novel linguistic and symbolic collocations” (1989: 
20). Symbols that were once “pure Maya” became colonial and “culturally 
ambivalent” by virtue of new combinations such as the use of Maya royal titles 
to address Spanish authorities. So, too, the translocation of mythic names to 
other contexts altered their range of meanings innovatively. 


© The Huarochiri Manuscript says that Yasali was abuelon, or “his grandfather,” using a 
Spanish term; whether the number of generations implied was only two is hard to deter- 
mine. 
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AN ETHNOGRAPHIC EPILOGUE: THE LAW OF THE LAKE IN 1990 


If one studies the theme ethnographically (De la Cadena and Oré 1986; 
Gelles 1984), one finds that such changes were a two-way street, in Conchasica, 
at least. Spanish law absorbed recontextualized Concha legitimations; con- 
versely the Yansa Lake stories, once they had been rephrased as legalistic testi- 
monies, also attached symbols that were once “pure Spanish” to Concha icons. 
Rhetoric and media from the courtroom were themselves re-voiced to con- 
firm what law itself had once problematized, namely, the conviction that le- 
gitimate rights to water depend on ritually perpetuating the bond with the 
lake’s sacred personages. Their modern names are Maria Capyama and, not 
Collquiri, but Pedro Batan. 

Some of the rites recorded in Chapter thirty-one of the Huarochiri Manu- 
script are still practiced. The rite that Llacsa Misa ordained for the closing of 
Collquiri’s dam is still conducted under the title of the “Anniversary of the 
Lake.” Now, as in 1608, irrigation is understood as the continuation of the 
prehistoric romance between Collquiri and Capyama, between water and land, 
between nature and agriculture. But one far-reaching change has occurred: the 
kin-structured idiom of “heroic history” no longer suffices to explain the per- 
petuation of Concha’s bond with Yansa; the means of renewing culture’s bond 
to nature from year to year and generation to generation is legal contractuality 
in a startingly literal sense. Today, the rite is a display of sacrificial reciprocity 
ratified by forms borrowed from legal administration. 

The Huarochiri Manuscript records the following as the rite for closing the 
dam: 


To impound the water all the people went out too. As soon as they 
arrived, the women deposited their coca, each one in her own right, 
and likewise their maize beer each in her own right. 


These offerings were for Yansa Lake, but it was in fact the yanca 
who received them all. 


They'd also take one llama, they say. They likewise took guinea 
pigs, ticti, and all the other sacrificial offerings. 


Once they finished collecting things, they took a quipu account of 
all the people who were absent and began to worship Yansa Lake. 


They worshipped saying, 
“Father Collquiri, the lake is yours and yours are the waters; 


This year, give plentiful water to us.” 
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After they finished worshipping, they drank their maize beer and 
chewed their coca. 


After that the men and women together began to impound the 
lake. (Salomon and Urioste 1991 [1608?]: 142) 


Decades ago Conchasica village supplemented the ancient stone dam with a 
modern dam and a steel sluice gate. The ancient channel from the lakeshore 
was extended to the new dam, but the old dam was left in place within it. 
Today the old dam is left open, and the actual work of closing the dam is just a 
matter of shutting the steel sluice. But Concha community, although it no 
longer has to “work” the “Anniversary,” still “dances” the “Anniversary” and 
carries out what is called a “simulacrum” of the ancient dam-closing rite.”” 

Before dawn on February 3, 1990, the villagers begin the ascent from San 
Damian to the lake and stop for breakfast at the high pass that marks the last of 
six named stopping places (Fig. 6). From there one can see the dark green 
waters of Yansa Lake, today called Yanascocha, in a small hollow. It is a spring-fed 
puna lake of oval shape, edged with barren beach (Fig. 7). Trooping down to 
the shore in procession, the Concha form a ceremonial area on the beach. 
About fifty flank the cross facing the lake, with the ceremonial mesa or offering 
“table” (a cloth) before them, and some fifty women sit facing the men. 

The ensuing acts constitute a cycle of honors to Collquiri’s modern ana- 
logue, Pedro Batan, and to Maria Capyama. A man and a woman of Concha 
are designated each year to represent the two “Lake Owners” and lead the 
dance, but the 1990 acts of offering and oratory were directed to the lake itself. 
Each round of honors follows a standard sequence (Fig. 8). In each act, the 
varayos (staff-holding officers who exercise traditional authority over commu- 
nity agriculture) call for, receive, write down, and inventory voluntades (“offer- 
ings”) from each category of devotee: those fulfilling old vows, those making 
current offerings, those making promises, and those entering the cult for the 


first time. 

” Because modern Huarochiri Province is monolingual in Spanish, and because it has 
been exposed to Arguedas’ and others’ translations of the Huarochiri text into Spanish (as 
well as various social science research projects under the leadership of José Matos Mar in 
the 1950s), one might suspect an “invented tradition” resuscitating an otherwise forgotten 
past. This is not the case where the dam is concerned. First, the rite contains many ele- 
ments not mentioned in any published text; second, closely related rites are carried out in 
villages not mentioned by texts, including Sunicancha; third, very few Huarochiri villagers 
are acquainted with the content of these books, being familiar only with their existence 
and with a highly condensed impression of their orientation to principal landmarks. There 
is a strong tendency to conflate all books about the region as works of Julio C. Tello, a 
native son who rose to academic prominence in the 1920s. 
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Fig. 6 On February 3, 1990, Concha villagers made a pilgrimage to Yanascocha to 
execute rites much like those the Pre-Hispanic water priests prescribed (Huarochiri 
Manuscript, chap. 31 [Salomon and Urioste 1991: 142]). At the high pass leading to the 
lake, pilgrims pause for breakfast. 





Fig. 7 Entering the hollow in which Yanascocha lies. 
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Fig. 8 The president and vara officials responsible for irrigation speak to the mythic 
“Owners” of the lake, Pedro Batan and Maria Capyama. They ask the “Owners” to 
receive offerings and beg permission for the members of the community to draw 
irrigation water in the coming year. 





Fig.9 A delegation of Concha villagers separates itself from the waterside ceremonies 


to cut champa or mossy sod. The sod is needed for a “simulacrum” of the ancient work of 
closing the lake by covering the dam’s apertures with measured blocks. 
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The invocation for the initial gifts of February 3, 1990, was as follows: 


Sirs, owners of this lake, I, Roberto Sacramento, representative [of the 
community officers], in the presence of the campos Humberto Urrutia 
and Jesus Matos, salute you on Conchasica community’s behalf. 


We have come to offer this little gift to show our goodwill. 


Please receive this liquor, a toast from all the members of the com- 
munity and from the visitors. 


[He tosses two shotglasses of liquor into the lake.] 

And for you, madame, Mama Maria Capyama. 

[He tosses two more.] 

And for you, sir, Pedro Batan. 

[He tosses two more.] 

And for as many others as may be accompanying you. 

[He tosses two more.] 

And please accept the gift of coca according to our custom. 
[He throws coca leaves on the water three times.] 

And of the flowers that nature provides us. 

[He throws flower petals. ] 

We ask that you also provide us always the water on which we live; 


And not only us, but we ask that water not be lacking in the whole 
world, especially in Africa. 


We ask your permission to keep on irrigating according to our 
custom. 


The authorities then divide the party into two “committees” (comisiones) that 
perform concurrently, but in separate places, the middle phases of the “Anni- 
versary.’” 

The turf-cutting party. The champeros or turf-cutters performed the “simulacrum” 
of the dam-closing work. Their first job was slicing out, shaping, and carrying 
the heavy wet blocks (Fig. 9). Women staggered under the load as they carried 
them down to the ancient waterworks (Fig. 10). In 1990 a great deal was said 
about both the high skill and the tireless effort needed to measure and stack the 
turf blocks correctly. Stacking was said to be dangerous work that had to be 
done while standing in water at the bottom of the channel. Blocks had to be 
carefully shaped and counted to resist the anticipated water pressure. 
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pe 


Fig. 10 Women of the 
champero “committee” are 
responsible for carrying fresh 
sod to the dam. Champa work 
is counted among the most 





arduous tasks of the year. 


The boat-launching party. While the turf-cutting party worked at the champeria, 
the majority of the celebrants stayed at the lakeside to prepare the climactic 
sacrifice, called the barco or “boat.” Their leaders were the “Boat Launching 
Committee,” four men and (after some dispute about gender roles) two women. 
One man in particular represents Pedro Batan and one woman, Maria Capyama. 
In past years, I was told, these parts entailed wearing costumes including the 
cotona or women’s tunic, considered a symbol of ancient culture. 

The Boat Launching Committee sent a delegate up to the champeria to find 
and bring back two dry turf blocks that had been cut the previous year and left 
behind to make the boat. Soon he returned with dry turf blocks, dun-colored 
and almost weightless. The leaders set the dry champas on the ground and fash- 
ioned the boat from one of them with only sharp rocks and no metal tools. The 
same man who had gathered the dry champa brought the stone tools. 

The boat was a rectangular raft somewhat smaller than a whole champa, 
about 60 cm long, 30 cm wide, and 15 cm deep. At its center a circular well 
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was hollowed out. From the second dry champa a disk was cut to serve as the lid 
for this hole, which formed the boat’s hold. People crowded in to watch as 
officiants crammed the hold with gifts and all but doused it with liberal asper- 
sions of liquor. 

The committee members then rigged the boat to receive its sail. The secre- 
tary of the community had brought a sail prepared in advance. The sail was a 
legal-size sheet of lined paper, creased vertically, containing a neatly numbered 
handwritten list of all the 1990 irrigating community members of Conchasica 
and sealed with the community’s legalizing stamps and signatures (Figs. 11, 12). 

This list was called the recado. It told the “Lake Owners” exactly who needed 
permission to use their water. It also informed them of new users and the 
departure or death of old ones. In modern Peruvian Spanish, recado means a 
note or brief message. But the term may have entered ritual usage as recaudo or 
a cognate term meaning a legally forceful document such as a title or a power. 

After many teasing feints, the dancers circling with the boat held aloft actu- 
ally reached the water’s edge (Fig. 13).When at last all were dancing up to their 
knees in the lake, the chief of the committee yelled, “And now I'll launch it!” 
The six gently lowered the stretched mantle on which the boat rested and let 
the water carry it. As soon as the boat touched water, the women called at the 
top of their voices, “Give us water, Pedro Batan!” and the men cried, “Give us 
water, Mama Capyama!” The president of the community and the Alcalde Campo 
stood at the shore pouring anise liquor into the lake and showering the waves 
with coca leaves (Fig. 14). Two or three excited young men waded knee-deep 
in, and one actually stripped and swam in icy cold water. A rocket was launched 
to announce that the boat was on its way. 

From the shore, people anxiously watched the boat’s course. It is said that if 
the boat hugs the shore, the “Lake Owners” are displeased with the gifts and 
will give little water. If it veers to one side, it means the “Owners” will give 
water to Huarochiri instead of Conchasica. (That is, a lot of water will leak out 
to the Yampilla side, in Huarochiri parish, through the seepage Collquiri opened 
when he played the “Goesunder.”) But in 1990 a barely perceptible breeze 
floated the boat auspiciously across the center of Yanascocha’s ruffled green 
water. As the boat approached the far shore it became waterlogged, gently slid 
below the surface, and disappeared. This was taken to mean the “Owners” had 
reached up from their seats and gladly plucked the recado. 

The champeria party should at this time have appeared and finished its task 
but in 1990 it tarried. In fact, the actual piling of the turf blocks was barely 
begun, and the stackers were imperative to finish hastily because the late hour 
made it imperative to hurry on to the legally binding closing ceremony. People 
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Fig. 11 On the beach, 
village officials prepare a 
hollow “boat” made of 
dry sod. It will carry 
Conchasica’s offering and 
message to the “Owners” 
of the lake. 





Fig. 12 The raft’s sail is the 
“message” (recado). It consists of a 
legalized register of community 
members who claim water-use 
rights for the coming year and 





ask for the lake’s favor. 
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Fig. 13 When the villagers 
have danced the “boat” 
many times around and 
around, the “boat commit- 
tee” approaches the lake to 
launch it. 








Fig. 14 As the “boat” sails away, villagers cheer and throw libations and confetti. They 
watch its course, especially the place where it becomes waterlogged and sinks, to 
determine whether the “Owners” are pleased or not. 
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worried about getting the hard drinkers and children down the steep rocky 
mountainside and back to San Damian before sundown, so the officiant lim- 
ited the closing ceremony to the minimum legally binding reading of the irri- 
gators’ roll call, followed by a brief farewell dance for the lake. 

The epilogue is a lesser ceremony in September (not observed by author) 
corresponding to the Huarochiri Manuscript’s passage about the visit to the 
lake for releasing water. It has reportedly been attenuated by the use of the steel 
sluice gate. When it was practiced in full, small crews of three to five men and 
women would go up to the lake to remove champa and open the “windows” 
(ventanillas) of the dam, one by one, in time for the irrigation of potatoes. 

In sum, the Yansa Lake “Anniversary” intensifies social and ecological bonds 
dramatically, with great expressive force, but the bonds among people, water, 
and land are felt to be organized and ratified by an elaborately legalistic—in fact, 
by local criteria, legally binding—code of exchange and record-keeping. The 
interpretation of Pedro Batan and Maria Capyama as the “Lake Owners” is 
quite literal. In general the ritual movements, which in their sequence and 
structure follow the rites recorded ca. 1608, employ the language and writing 
of law to signify the compelling power of superhuman relations and organize 
productive action under their aegis. The climactic ritual sums up the state of 
village water law in a single message to the “Lake Owners,” which serves as a 
petition they ratify in return for gifts and assurances of proper future use. 


CONCLUSION 


The history and ethnography of Yansa Lake suggest that the colonial reorga- 
nization of knowledge about Pre-Hispanic times took place differently in ex- 
ternal and internal fora, but the two processes also stood in an intelligible and 
almost symmetrical relation to each other. Ethnography conveys indirectly that 
in internal fora the “heroic history” of Collquiri and Capyama was retained in 
a still highly mythological form and over time suffered a de-emphasis on the 
genealogical links that in 1608 had connected illud tempus to actuality. For the 
truth-value of the Pre-Hispanically defined, self-confirming homology between 
society and nature, modern rites have substituted the performative force of 
legal utterances exchanged between society and nature. The reason for this shift 
has to do with the suppression of Andean cults, of course, but also with appro- 
priation of legitimations developed in external fora. 

In those external fora, “heroic history” was also retained but in a highly 
demythologized form. Its events were reformulated as social and human events 
alone. This allowed an extra emphasis on the genealogical tie (considered as 
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legal inheritance of property) almost to the exclusion of other facets. When 
brought to the surface of debate in this way, Pre-Hispanic knowledge could be 
adapted almost glibly to property law, and property in turn could be given 
Christian-style ritual legitimation. However, these two actualizations of un- 
derlying common resources of memory could only be effective in their respec- 
tive fora if kept ostensibly irrelevant to each other. A lake rite readable as 
exogenous, or a legal brief recognizable as pagan myth, would lose their reason 
for being. Colonized thought carries its unity as an arcanum, incompletely 
available even to those who give tradition new voice. That underlying unities 
were made systematically obscure to all colonial actors may itself be a unifying 
perception about the colonial condition. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IXTEENTH-CENTURY EUROPEAN OBSERVERS OF PERU were in the habit of 
S discussing how soon and how seriously Andean people might convert to 

Christianity. Opinions were divided on this subject, and they were also 
divided on the related issue concerning the role that Andean people ought to 
play in colonial society. Were members of these conquered nations entitled, as 
the missionary Domingo de Santo Tomas viewed it, to the same privileges as 
any Castilian vassal of the king of Spain, or was their primary function that of 
tribute payers and of workers? Discussion of these theological and political 
questions, which continued well into the seventeenth century, obscured not 
only the increasingly harsh realities of colonial society that, as matters turned 
out, had little room for Andeans in any roles other than subordinate ones, but 
also the complexities of the process of conversion. It is this latter issue that I 
wish to address by way of examining what ritual action, sacred space, and 
sacred time could mean in Peru during the early colonial period. 

During his extended travels throughout the Andes, the historian Pedro Cieza 
de Leon, an admirer of Domingo de Santo Tomas, had ample occasion to 
comment on the negative consequences of the destruction of the Inka empire. 
But the process of evangelization inspired in him a certain hope that some at 
least of the ills he had observed could be remedied because, so he felt, Chris- 
tian teaching highlighted everything that he viewed as positive in Andean cul- 
ture and the Andean past. It was in this context that Cieza reported an incident 
that had occurred in 1547 in the course of teaching Christianity in the village 
of Lampaz near Lake Titicaca. 

In May of that year, the kurakas of Lampaz had requested the missionary 
priest Marcos Otazo, who was living in their community, to give his permis- 
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sion for the customary celebrations that accompanied the potato harvest. With 
considerable reluctance, Otazo did so. At midday after the full moon, the com- 
munity accordingly gathered in the village square to the solemn sound of drums, 
the kurakas seated themselves on fine cloths that had been spread out on the 
ground, and the people sat down in ordered groups around them. Next, a 
procession formed. In it walked a boy and girl, both most exquisitely dressed, 
with a number of ladies distinguished by their “great poise and nobility.’ At the 
end came six men carrying digging sticks with another six carrying sacks of 
potatoes who were also beating drums. Having inclined their heads before the 
kurakas, these members of the procession performed a solemn dance while the 
villagers watched attentively and in silence. Next, a circle of people gathered 
around the principal kuraka and a lama was killed in the Andean manner, by 
having its entrails removed (Fig. 1). These were given to diviners who were to 
make the predictions customary on such occasions,’ and the blood of the llama 
was sprinkled over the potatoes in the sacks. At that very instant, a kuraka who 
had recently become a Christian emerged and loudly reproached the assembled 
crowd for performing “this diabolic rite.’ The priest Marcos Otazo added his 
own exhortations to those of his convert and the ritual was left incomplete, 
with everyone going quietly to their homes (Cieza de Leon 1984: chap. 117, 
305-307).” 

Similar collisions between Andean and Christian forms of ritual action oc- 
curred frequently during the early decades of evangelization. In Cieza’s eyes, 
they clarified the difference between pagan “diabolic rites” and the pure rituals 
of Christianity, and thus they served a crucial didactic purpose. “Every day,’ he 
concluded, “I see great signs by which God is served in these days more than in 
the past. And the Indians convert and gradually forget their rites and evil cus- 


' See Domingo de Santo Tomas 1951: 245: “callparicuni, agorar, mirando a los livianos 
o bofes de animales o aves.” See also Molina 1943: 22:“Calparicuqui, quiere decir los que 
ven la ventura y suceso que habian de tener las cosas que les preguntaban; los cuales para el 
dicho efecto mataban aves, corderos y carneros, y soplando por cierta vena los bofes, en 
ellos hallaban ciertas senales, por donde decian lo que habia de suceder.’ In general, on 
Inka and Andean divination, see Cobo 1964: 13, 24, and for divination from sacrificial 
animals, see 227a. Such sacrifices were still made in the early seventeenth century, see 
Guaman Poma 1980: 880-882. Also Rostworowski 1988: 206-207. 

2 This was no isolated occurrence because the complexities of conversion did not emerge 
until later. For a similar incident of early and rapid evangelization, where the Andean 
community in question appears simply to have added Christianity to existing observance, 
see Jiménez de la Espada 1965: 158: “Espantaronse los indios con oir estas cosas [sc. Chris- 
tian preaching]; oianlas de gana; dijeron que se holgarian de ser cristianos y a recibir agua 
de bautismo. Juntaronse ellos y sus mujeres en la plaza; hicieron un baile concertado a su 
usanza....” 
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Fig. 1 Andean llama sacrifice. 
Guaman Poma describes the 
ritual that was prohibited but 
still practiced in his time: 
“Indians who kill the llama, 
the llamas; as in the time of 
idolatry they place the hand to 
the right of the heart. They 
ought not to kill in this way 





but as in this time of Christians 
they should cut the throat ...” 
(after Guaman Poma 1980: 880). 





toms” (Cieza de Leon 1984: chap. 117, 307). In effect, however, the difference 
between Christianity on the one hand and Andean rites and evil customs on 
the other proved to be much harder to discern than Cieza and his Spanish 
contemporaries in Peru had anticipated. 

So it was that some sixty years later, in the early seventeenth century, the 
missionary priest Francisco de Avila, convinced that his charges continued prac- 
ticing their ancestral religion in secret, was scouring the countryside of 
Huarochiri province for whatever he could discover of Andean objects of wor- 
ship and sacred observance. Around this same time, the historian Felipe Guaman 
Poma de Ayala, descendant of an Andean noble family from Huamanga, was 
also in the area and heard of Avila’s doings from a certain Don Pedro Puypacaxa, 
who was over a hundred years old and had thus witnessed the turbulent history 
of evangelization in the region from the very beginning. The people were 
Christians, Don Pedro told Guaman Poma. In the village of San Felipe, for 
example, there were a church, painted entirely on the inside, a Christian hos- 
pital, and a priest’s house, which had all been erected at the village’s expense 
and with the labor of its inhabitants. Nonetheless, when Francisco de Avila 
came to inspect the place, 
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under cover of telling the people that they were idolaters, he took 
from them much gold and silver and clothing and feather ornaments 
and other fine things, attire of cloth for festive and for daily wear, 
clasps, tunics, cups and containers, all of gold and silver. These things 
they used for dancing and celebrating the festivals and holy days of the 
year such as Corpus Christi, and he took all this from the poor Indi- 
ans. (Guaman Poma 1980: 1121; see also 1111-1112) 


Much had happened in Peru during the sixty or so years that separate these 
two episodes. In Lampaz, in 1547, converts were few, but by the early seven- 
teenth century, almost everyone had been baptized. At this very time, however, 
a number of missionaries were coming to the conclusion that Andean people 
had accepted Christianity in a merely outward fashion, while in their hearts, 
and often in daily practice, adhering to the beliefs and rituals they had learnt 
from their forebears. The motives of missionaries who, like Francisco de Avila, 
confiscated the belongings of Andean people were usually at best mixed. Yet, 
behind their attacks on Andean lifestyles and sensibilities lurked the difficulty 
of drawing a clear distinction between those aspects of a ritual that expressed 
beliefs incompatible with Christianity, and those that did not. Divination in all 
its forms was outlawed in Christian Peru. This prohibition extended to the 
very vocabulary that was used by Quechua speakers. The earliest Quechua 
dictionary, published by Domingo de Santo Tomas in 1560, records a term for 
divinatory sacrifice: callparicuni, “to divine, looking at the entrails of animals or 
birds.” In 1608, a much more comprehensive dictionary by the Jesuit Diego 
Gonzalez Holguin appeared in Lima. He listed thirty-three expressions that 
were etymologically related to callparicuni, but none of them dealt with sacri- 
fice or divination. In the eyes of the missionary lexicographer, at any rate, the 
meaning of the entire group of terms had shifted decisively. 

While the Christian case against divination was clear cut, doubts frequently 
arose as to how far the prohibition of other Andean customs should go. Andean 
dancing, music-making, and ceremonial attire were at times recognized as ap- 
propriate accompaniments of Christian ritual action; but some missionaries 
insisted that all forms of Andean self-expression inevitably evoked rituals like 
the one that had provoked the converted kuraka of Lampaz to turn against his 
own people.* 

Guaman Poma himself, much though he reflected on these questions, was 
unable to arrive at any consistent resolution. He considered himself to be, in 


> For a discussion of this issue, see Mills 1994; also, MacCormack 1994. On callpa and 
related terms, see Gonzalez Holguin 1952: 44-45; Domingo de Santo Tomas 1951: 245. 
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every sense, a Christian. Moreover, while he judged Francisco de Avila’s con- 
duct in Huarochiri to have been motivated by self-interest, he warmly ap- 
proved the no less violent campaign of extirpating Andean religion by Cristobal 
de Albornoz, undertaken in the 1560s, in which he had himself assisted as a 
young man.* This inability to find a secure boundary between Andean religion, 
which was to be eschewed, and Christianity, which was to be embraced, also 
speaks in Guaman Poma’s reflections on the Inka and Christian calendars in 
which he touched on the nature of time and sacred time, on space, and reli- 
gious rituals. 

Guaman Poma discussed the workings of calendars in the Andes in two 
separate contexts. His account of Inka history and social organization includes 
a description of the twelve months of the year and of the sacred actions that the 
Inkas performed during each month, and the second part of his Corénica, con- 
sisting of a history of Christian Peru, ends with an account of the twelve months 
of the Christian year and of the agricultural tasks that were performed in them. 
In both calendars, the narrative describing each month is accompanied by a 
drawing highlighting certain aspects of that month’s activities. This formal simi- 
larity between the two calendars extends to several particulars. All drawings for 
the Christian months display at the top either the sun or the moon, whether 
full, waxing, or waning, but September and December have both sun and 
moon. In the series of Inka months, January and May have neither sun nor 
moon, but for February, August, November, and December both are present. 
The remaining Inka months have one or the other. There 1s, in short, an overall 
conceptual scheme that pervades both calendars. In addition, the two drawings 
(Inka and Christian) for August depict the same activity: four men are breaking 
the ground with digging sticks while women separate clods of earth and bring 
chicha (Figs. 2, 3). Most significant of all, both calendars begin in January and 
have twelve months, although there existed a consensus among those who 
studied such matters that the Inka year began not in January, but in December 
or May.® Guaman Poma, however, perceived the Inka past in terms of a certain 


* See Guaman Poma (1980: 280) regarding Inka priests and other religious specialists: 
“Todo ...lo se porque fue serbiendo a Cristobal de Albornos vecitador general de la santa 
madre yglesia. .. 2’ See also Guaman Poma 1980: 283, 689-690; Adorno 1991. 

> The lead among those who thought the Inka year began in December was taken by 
Juan de Betanzos (1987, 1: chap. 14, 69): “desde alli en treinta dias se podia comenzar 
porque alli entraba el mes de do principaba el ano... 2” The same view was held by Juan 
Polo de Ondegardo (1916, 3: chaps. 7-8). Polo’s work was first published in the Doctrina 
christiana y catecismo para instruccion de los indios (1985: 263-283). The following accounts of 
the Inka months are directly dependent on Polo: Acosta 1962: 5, 28; Murtia 1946, bk. 2: 
chaps. 71-72; Murtia 1962, bk. 2: chap. 38 (adds that order of year was invented by Mayta 
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Fig. 2. Inka month of August. 
“August. Month of plowing the 
earth. Time of work. The Inka 
sings the triumphal haylli” 





—— —— (Guaman Poma: 250). 
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To the left, beneath the sun, 
Guaman Poma gives the Quechua 
text of the triumphal song that is 
being sung to accompany the 
work. Four nobles, representing 
the four parts of the Inka empire, 
dig with foot ploughs while 
women turn the sods. For the 
celebration during Inka times, the 
maize beer for the diggers is 
brought by a handicapped girl, in 
accord with the Inka principle, as 
remembered by Guaman Poma, 
that all individuals were obliged to 
contribute to the common good 
(after Guaman Poma 1980: 1153). 
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continuity with his own Christian present, which is why he thought that the 
Inka year began at the same time as the Christian one. 


A CALENDAR EXPERT FROM CUZCO: CRISTOBAL DE MOLINA 


Long before Guaman Poma put pen to paper, several Spanish observers had 
studied the calendar of the Inka state in some detail. The earliest among them 
was Juan de Betanzos, who lived in Cuzco and collected his information from 
the surviving kinsfolk of Inka Atahuallpa in the mid-sixteenth century. Juan 
Polo de Ondegardo, who served as corregidor of Cuzco in 1558 and 1559, also 
wrote an account of the Inka calendar. An abridgement of this text has been 
preserved among the documentation of the Third Council of Lima, held in 
1583, and was copied by several later historians (Polo de Ondegardo 1990: 20- 
21).The most extensive and carefully researched description of the Inka calen- 
dar was written in ca. 1574 by Cristobal de Molina, a long-term resident of 
Cuzco and priest of the parish of Nuestra Senora de los Remedios from 1565 
(Porras Barrenechea 1986). As a young man, Guaman Poma had spent some 
time in Cuzco and perhaps met Molina, which would explain the admiring 
terms in which he referred to this “great linguist of Quechua and Aymara” 
(Guaman Poma 1980: 611).° A comparison between Molina’s careful descrip- 
tion of the festivals of the Inka year, which according to him began in May, and 
that of Guaman Poma reveals how much more distant the Inka past had be- 
come in the years that intervened between ca. 1574, when Molina completed 
his treatise, and 1615, when Guaman Poma put the finishing touches to his 
Corénica. But a further issue separates Guaman Poma from Molina and other 
Spanish students of Inka antiquities. Spaniards studied the Inka past as a matter 
of political or antiquarian interest, but they could not, in the last resort, iden- 
tify with this past in the same way as an Andean person would. On the other 
hand, antiquarian interest could and did serve practical purposes, in that Polo 


Capac); Cabello Valboa 1951, bk. 3: chap. 19, 349ff; Ramos Gavilan 1988, bk. 1: chap. 24, 
148-157. Bernabé Cobo (1964, bk. 13: chaps. 25ff) had also read Polo but adds informa- 
tion from Molina and elsewhere. Betanzos (1987, 1: 15) is obviously independent of Polo. 
Cristobal de Molina is also independent of Polo; according to Molina, the first month of 
the Inka year, which was when the maize harvest was celebrated, corresponded more or 
less to the Christian month of May (1943: 25). For Guaman Poma’s Inka calendar, see 
1980: 235-260, and for the Christian calendar, see 1130-1168. 

® Guaman Poma reproduces here an extract from a Quechua sermon by Molina. The 
passage stands out for its lyrical grace and persuasiveness, whereas the other extracts from 
sermons by various missionaries that Guaman Poma reproduces abound in threats and 
abuse of the Andean audience. 
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de Ondegardo and Molina, like many others, believed that an understanding of 
Andean history and religion enhanced a missionary’s ability to convince his 
audience to embrace Christianity. Guaman Poma believed this also, but for 
him the Inka past remained a matter of lived experience because it constantly 
impinged on his experience and perception of the present. 

Molina found the doings of the Inkas utterly absorbing, and, notwithstand- 
ing his Christian convictions which were profoundly at variance with much of 
what he learnt in the course of his enquiries, he also liked and admired them. He 
thus studied the Inka calendar and the topography of Cuzco, in which Inka rituals 
had unfolded month by month, with the warm interest of a shepherd of souls. 

Molina understood the festivals of the Inka calendar to have evolved in the 
course of a historical process, and this process in turn was reflected in the 
festivals themselves. The festal calendar, Molina learnt in Cuzco, had been given 
its definitive shape in the mid-fifteenth century by the Inka Pachacuti, who 
had named the months, which were lunar, and laid down what rituals were to 
be observed in each. At the same time, Molina was aware that some of this 
ritual order predated Pachacuti (Molina 1943: 19).” Certain features in the 
ritual of initiating young men, for example, were attributed by his informants 
to the legendary first Inka Manco Capac (Molina 1943:58) so that a number of 
ritual actions evoked the very dawn of Inka history, thereby linking each group 
of participants to their own very earliest ancestors. It had thus been at the time 
when Manco Capac emerged from the cave at Pacaritambo that the divine 
maker of all things was thought to have given him the song huari, which was 
sung by Inka young men during their initiation (Molina 1943:51, 57; see also 
Cobo 1964, bk. 13: chap. 25, 210, 211). Likewise, the loincloths made of 
animal and plant fibers that young men wore during one phase of their initia- 
tion were the same in every respect as those worn by the original Inkas (Molina 
1943: 51). Inka origins also played a role in other calendrical ceremonies. For 
example, the gold and silver images of llamas that accompanied the procession 
of the Inka ruler during the celebration of the winter solstice stood for the 
llamas that had emerged with the first Inkas from the cave of Pacaritambo 
(Molina 1943: 28). Similarly, the beginning of the maize harvest in April was 
marked by gathering the maize crop from the field named Sausero, where 
Manco Capac’s sister and consort Mama Huaco had sown the first maize (Molina 
1943: 66). 

At the same time, the Inka past was not the only historical dimension that 


7 Betanzos was also told that Inka Pachacuti had named the months and laid down the 
festivals of each month, but the two accounts do not entirely match. See Betanzos 1987, 


bk. 1: chap. 14, 65; chap. 15, 71. 
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Molina discerned in the festival calendar of Cuzco. Inka religious observances 
naturally dominated this calendar, but behind the Inka rituals, Molina was on 
occasion able to distinguish older or different rituals that were possibly still 
observed in his own day and had certainly been observed when the Spanish 
arrived in the Andes. For example, almost all extant descriptions of the Inka 
year, including that by Guaman Poma, refer to the two months preceding the 
solemn celebration of the summer solstice as Oma Raimi and Ayarmaca Raimi. 
But no one except Molina fully understood that these two months were thus 
named because this was when the people of Oma and Ayarmaca respectively 
celebrated the initiation of their young men.* Similarly, Molina learnt that the 
sacred topography of Inka Cuzco had been superimposed on earlier networks 
of holy places, some of which the Inkas integrated into their own network. 
The rock Yavira had thus been a holy place of the people of Maras, but it was 
incorporated into the Inka system of holy places by Pachacuti, who placed an 
altar on it; later, Inka Huascar adroned the rock with two stone falcons (Molina 
1943: 56-57). 

Molina’s familiarity with the sacred topography of Cuzco and its environs 
enabled him to take account of the topographical framework of Inka festivals. 
He thus described, in cogent detail, the capacocha ceremonial in which victims 
for human sacrifice were accompanied from the ends of the empire to Cuzco, 
and vice versa (Molina 1943: 69ff). Similarly, he understood the topographical 
dimensions of the celebration, in August, of Coyaraimi or Citua, the expulsion 
of evils, during which teams of men belonging to the different Inka kingroups 
of Cuzco ran out to the four directions of the empire, carrying burning torches. 
At some distance from Cuzco, these Inka runners were relieved by four teams 
of fresh runners representing groups of Inka state settlers. These teams in turn 
were relieved by a final set of runners, who threw the torches into rivers that 
carried the evils to be expelled away to the ocean (Molina 1943: 31-32). The 
religious agenda of the Inka empire was thus projected from the sacred center 
of Cuzco by means of a process of delegation in much the same way as admin- 


8 Molina (1943: 47-48), where the text is transcribed with mistakes. Manuscript fol. 
19r-v reads: “Al mes de Septiembre Ilamavan omacrayma [sic] Jamavanle asi porque los 
yndios de oma quees dos lleguas del cuzco hacian la fiesta del guarachillo quees quando 
armavan cavalleros a los mancebos ... Al mes de otubre llamavan ayarmacaraymi Ilamavan- 
le asi porque los yndios del pueblo de ayarmaca hacian las fiestas del guarachico.” Polo de 
Ondegardo (1916: 273), followed by Cabello Valboa (1951, bk. 3: chap. 19, 352), Murtia 
(1946, bk. 3: chap. 72, 350), and Cobo (1964, bk. 13: chap. 30, 219), all misspell Ayarmaca 
as Ayamarca, but Murtia (1962, bk. 2: chap. 39, 136) also uses Ayarmaca. Betanzos calls this 
month Cantaraiquis. The only writer other than Molina to capture some sense of the real 
nature of the celebrations during Ayarmaca Raimi and Oma Raimi was Betanzos (1987, 


bk. 1: chap. 15, 73). 
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istrative and economic transactions were delegated to individuals who acted as 
the Inka’s representatives. 

Most Spaniards interested in Inka religion concentrated their attention on 
the activities of men. It was perhaps Molina’s pastoral concern with all of Cuzco’s 
Andean population that led him to enquire also after women. He thus pointed 
out that while the initiation of young Inka men into adulthood was a public, 
imperial event, a large part of women’s initiation was celebrated in the home 
(Molina 1943: 68). But that was not the whole story, for Molina also learnt that 
young women participated in the men’s initiation ritual as partners and com- 
panions (Molina 1943: 49, 52, 53, 55).° Beyond this, Molina perceived that 
women played a crucial role in other festivals because they had charge of the 
cult of the moon, which was known as Pacsamama or “Mother Moon” (Molina 
1943: 49-50).1° 


INTERSECTIONS OF INKA PAST AND COLONIAL PRESENT 


The sociological and topographical detail that characterizes Molina’s ac- 
count of Inka festivals is almost entirely lacking in Guaman Poma’s counter- 
part. The reason is, in part, that much of Guaman Poma’s information about 
the Inka calendar originated not in Cuzco but in his native Huamanga. Where 
thus Molina described the aristocratic rituals of the capital, Guaman Poma had 
learnt from his forebears about the provincial repercussions of these rituals. In 
November, according to both Betanzos and Molina, the Inkas in Cuzco began 
the immediate preparations for the elaborate and lengthy ceremonial of initiat- 
ing young men,'! and Guaman Poma only mentioned it in passing. What con- 
cerned him more immediately, however, was that this was also the time when 
Inka officials made their selection of women who were to live in seclusion 
weaving and working for the Sun and the Inka ruler. Similarly, Guaman Poma 
noted that in May, a delegate of the Inka inspected the crops that had been 
harvested in each village community, and in June and December, an Inka tocricoc 


° This information can also be found in Cobo (1964), who took it from Molina. 

10 The movement of the moon underlay the timing of several Inka festivals, in particular 
Citua, which began on the first day of the new moon and was subdivided by the different 
days of the moon’s phases. See Molina 1943: 29f, for the beginning of Citua; 44, for the 
days of the festival; see also 25, for the beginning of the year and of the different months on 
the first day of the new moon. 

" Betanzos does not mention a month when he begins his account of the initiation 
ceremonial (1987, bk. 1: chap. 14, 65), but that November is intended is clear from chap. 
15, 71:““Ynga Yupangue les dijo este mes que viene en el cual se han de hacer los orejones 
... que es donde el ano comineza llamareis Pucoy quillaraymequis que es nuestro mes de 
diciembre. . . .” 
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or village supervisor,” inspected people’s houses and property. Finally, in July, 
the annual redistribution of fields took place. These memories of Inka admin- 
istration are overlaid by Guaman Poma’s own experience of their Spanish equiva- 
lents in that he described all these local interventions by representatives of the 
Inka ruler with the term visita, which was also used to refer to Spanish official 
inspections.’? 

Guaman Poma’s own experience also speaks through the attention he gives 
to the weather and its impact on agricultural tasks and on the state of people’s 
health. April and May were months of abundance, when crops were taken to 
storehouses, and in August there was abundant meat, although fruit and yuyos 
were in short supply. February by contrast was a month of cold weather, hun- 
ger, and illness, and in July, although the weather was good, people were often 
sick and llamas were afflicted by mange, carachi. In October there tended to be 
insufficient rain for the young crops, while the rain in March made it a good 
time for plowing. 

Such is the framework into which Guaman Poma inserted his comments 
and illustrations relating to the festivals that the Inkas had celebrated month by 
month. In December, the Inkas observed the summer solstice, and Guaman 
Poma’s picture for the occasion is dominated by a mature bearded sun and the 
full moon (Fig. 4). For the winter solstice in June, he drew a small sun which 
the Inka ruler fortifies with a toast of chicha (Fig. 5). For May, Guaman Poma 
showed crops being carried to storehouses under the supervision of an Inka 
official (Fig. 6), and for August, he depicted the ceremonial plowing that initi- 
ated the new agricultural season (see Fig. 2). Another Inka ritual about which 
Guaman Poma had learnt was Citua, which he described, as Molina had also 
done, as a festival of the moon, accompanying his text with a drawing of the 
expulsion of evils that Molina had described so carefully (Fig. 7). 

All these observances did indeed mark important occasions in the festival 
calendar of Inka Cuzco. Elsewhere, however, Guaman Poma’s ideas about Inka 
ritual were conditioned not as much by what had been done in Cuzco but by 
widespread Andean practices and by Christian reinterpretations of the Inka past. 


According to Gonzalez Holguin (1952: 344), an Inka focricoc is defined as:“Ttocricuc, 
la guarda, el que tiene a cargo el pueblo o gente.” 

8 See Guaman Poma 1980: 245, May, “se vecitan las comunidades y sapci del mays y 
papas y toda la comida y los ganados”; 247, June, “los dichos corregidor, tocricoc . . . 
toman cuenta a los dichos indios de cada casa de lo que tiene”; 257, November, “mando el 
Inga vecitar y contar la gente de la vecita general deste rreyno. ... se becitava ganados de la 
comunidad ...’; 216, December, “Acavado esta dicha vecita, la otra vecita tornan a hazella 
otra vecita en el mes de dezienbre”; 249, July, “becitavan las dichas sementeras . . . y 
rrepartian a los pobres. ...” 
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Fig. 4 Inka month of December. 
“December, the great solemn 
festival of the Sun” 

(Guaman Poma: 258). 


Fig. 5 Inka month of June. 
“June, [the Inka] drinks with the 
Sun on the festival of the Sun.” In 
accord with Catholic notions of 
the time, the maize beer is 
conveyed to the sun by a winged 
demon (Guaman Poma: 246). 
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Fig.6 Inka month of May. 
“May, they take the food to the 
storehouses.” Workers are super- 
vised by an Inka official who is 
distinguishable by his headdress 
and Inka ear spools 

(after Guaman Poma 1980: 244). 


Fig. 7 Inka month of September. 
“September, the solemn festival 
of the Coya, the Queen,” when 
runners carrying lighted torches 
drive out evils. In his account of 
Inka festivals, Crist6bal de Molina 
pointed out that the celebration 
of this festival began on the new 
moon which is shown by Guaman 
Poma in the top left corner 

(after Guaman Poma 1980: 252). 
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Molina, like the very well informed Juan de Betanzos before him, had noted 
that in the Cuzco region the lunar month of September to October was marked 
by the initiation of young men in the village of Oma. It was also the time when 
in Cuzco itself the women began weaving the special tunics that would be 
needed for the initiation of Inka young men that led up to the celebration of 
the winter solstice. According to Betanzos, no other celebrations were held in 
the capital city during this month.'* Guaman Poma, on the other hand, while 
retaining the Inka name of the month Umaraimi, described an Andean ritual 
of praying for rain that was also mentioned by Juan Polo de Ondegardo as still 
being widely observed in his day. This ritual involved tying up some black 
llamas in the public square and letting them starve so that they would “help to 
weep” for rain (Fig. 8). The songs that accompanied this observance were of 
penitence, grief, and supplication for water (Guaman Poma 1980: 254 [illus.], 
255 [text with songs]).'° 

During the lunar month of October into November, further preparations 
were made in Cuzco for the initiation of young men that would take place 
during the following month. In addition, as Molina had been told, this was the 
period when the Ayarmaca, an ethnic group from the vicinity of Cuzco, cel- 
ebrated the initiation of their young men (Molina 1943: 47).'° Betanzos (1987, 
bk. 1: chap. 15, 73), on the other hand, conflates this occasion with the initia- 
tion of the young men of Oma during the preceding month. Guaman Poma 
gives a different account altogether. He called the month not Ayarmaca, but 
Ayamarcai, “carrying forth the dead” (Guaman Poma 1980: 256—257).!” In his 


4 Molina (1943: 46) reads “los Indios de Orco,” which is an error. The manuscript reads 
(fol. 19r):““Al mes de Septiembre Ilamavan omacrayma [sic] Ilamavanle asi porque los yndios 
de oma quees dos Ileguas del cuzco hacian la fiesta del guarachillo”; Betanzos (1987, bk. 1: 
chap. 15, 73) reads:“‘los de Oma en su pueblo. ...a los cuales hizo merced y a los ayarmacas 
y a los quiaios y a los tambos que se pudiesen oradar las orejas. . . .” 

'S The editors of Guaman Poma’s Corénica translate Umaraimi as “festividad del agua,” 
perhaps on the basis of the supposition that he derived Umaraimi from Quechua Unu, 
water (Gonzalez Holguin 1952: 395). An alternative explanation is that Guaman Poma 
retained the Inka name of the month but reported a general Andean observance, not one 
specifically or exclusively from Cuzco. Juan Polo de Ondegardo (1916: chap. 8, 273), fol- 
lowed by the authors dependent on him (cf. n.5), describes the ritual a little differently: “El 
undecimo mes se llama Homa raymi puchayquis. En el cual sacrificavan cien carneros, y si 
faltava agua, para que lloviese ponian un carnero todo negro atado en un Ilano derramando 
mucha chicha al derredor y no le davan de comer hasta que Hoviese. Esto se usa tambien 
agora en muchas partes, por este mesmo tiempo, que es por Octubre.” Cobo (1964, bk. 13: 
chap. 30, 219b) combined the account of Polo with that of Molina. 

‘6 Here again, Molina’s printed version misspells the name of the month as Ayarmarcaraimi 
(cf. n. 8). See also Rostworowski 1993. 

7 As described by Guaman Poma, the name of the month thus describes its principal 
ritual activity; see Gonzalez Holguin 1952: 39, “Aya, cuerpo muerto; Ayamarca, mes de 
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Fig. 8 Inka month of October. 
“October. Black Hama. The lama 
helps to weep and ask for water 
from God with the hunger that it 
suffers. Procession. They ask for 
water from God the maker of 
humans” (Guaman Poma: 254). 


Fig.9 Inka month of November. 
“November. Month of carrying 
forth the dead. The festival of the 
dead” (after Guaman Poma 1980: 
256). 
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text, he mentions the preparations made in Cuzco for the initiation of young 
Inka men. But the principal ritual activity of the month, as he understood it, 
was to bring the dead from their places of burial, to carry them about on biers, 
to feed them, and to sing and dance with them before returning them to their 
burial places (Fig. 9).'!’The drawing for this month shows a dead person being 
carried about, and the time is described in a mixture of Quechua and Spanish 
as “November. Month of carrying forth the dead. The festival of the dead.” 
This description of ritual activities during the month of November displays 
with special clarity the layering of Guaman Poma’s perceptions of the Inka 
past. He was not alone in describing the month in question as Aiamarcai, for 
the same term also appears in the frequently copied account of the Inka months 
by the lawyer Polo de Ondegardo (1916: chap. 8, 273). Polo, along with those 
who copied him, however, said nothing about the dead but instead mentioned 
preparations for the initiation of young Inka men.'’ But Guaman Poma did not 
invent what he wrote about the dead. It was an Andean-wide custom, still 
followed in his own time, to entertain the dead near their places of burial by 
offering them nourishment, song, and dance. Such celebrations took place on 
the anniversary of a person’s date of death, irrespective of the time of year, and 
were thus not restricted to the month of November.”’ Yet, Guaman Poma had 
a reason for highlighting November in terms of this Andean custom of bring- 
ing out and feasting the dead, for he knew that the Christian month of No- 


Noviembre”; 231, “Marcani, llevar en bracos.” Polo de Ondegardo (1916: chap. 8, 273) 
and authors depending on this text write Ayamarca for November but describe rituals 
leading up to the initiation of young men, which have nothing to do with this version of 
the month’s name. 

'8 For a similar ceremony where the dead person is labeled “aya defunto,” see Guaman 
Poma (1980: 289-290), where he describes the “entiero de los Chinchay suios.” 

© Betanzos (1987, bk. 1: chap. 15, 73b) calls November Cantaraiquis; it was the time 
when the chicha for the initiation of young men was prepared. Polo (1916: chap. 8, 273) 
writes: “El ultimo mes se ama, Ayamarca, en el qual se sacrificavan otros cien carneros, y 
se hazia la fiesta llamada, Raymi cantarayquis.” He goes on to mention preparations for the 
initiation of young men and the Itu festival. 

20 Witnesses in the visitas de idolatrias, published by Pierre Duviols (1986), regularly men- 
tioned honors paid to the dead on the anniversary day of their death to assist them in their 
journey to the other world. At times, the offerings were presented not to the dead body 
itself but to clippings of its hair and nails (Duviols 1986: 149-151, 176, 183-184, 238). I 
think this may be a modification of an earlier ritual when the dead body itself received 
these offerings; for the Inka precedent, see MacCormack 1991: 68-71. The ritual was 
modified, I suggest, because in Christian times the logistics of revering the dead body itself 
were impossible to carry out. Regarding the dead body as somehow sentient, notes Duviols 
(1991: 157-158), villagers wept in the streets and at the door of the church where the 
deceased had been buried in the Christian manner, so he could hear them. See also, for the 
year 1613 and an annual cult of the dead, Duviols 1976: 287. 
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vember began with a double commemoration of the dead, which he described 
in the Christian calendar at the end of the Corénica as “the festival of all the 
Saints” and “commemoration of the deceased (Guaman Poma 1980: 1163) 
(Figs. 10, 11).?1 It was a time when Andean people worried about there being 
insufficient rain for the recently planted maize, and in Inka times, so Guaman 
Poma thought, penitential processions prayed to the creator for rain. People 
used to sing: 


With faces of corpses, weeping 

with faces of corpses, little ones 

the children at your breast 

implore you. (Guaman Poma 1980: 1161) 


Perhaps in Guaman Poma’s mind this song in which the living look like the 
dead provided further reason for associating the month in which it was sung 
with the ritual of bringing the dead from their burial places. 

The deity invoked in the song was both Andean and Christian, his titles 
being the Quechua Capac Apo, Powerful Lord, and Runa Camac, Maker of 
Man, as well as the Spanish Dios, God. This composite deity pervades the 
Corénica from beginning to end. He was invoked in prayer by human beings in 
the Andes in the earliest times, he was glimpsed in Inka times, and after the 
Spanish invasion Andean people turned to him in their afflictions.” But it was 
not just the names of God that were woven out of this composite texture. For 
many of the ritual activities that articulate Guaman Poma’s Inka calendar are 
likewise the result of a fusion of Inka, Andean, and Christian components. 

The clearest example of this fusion is the month of January in Guaman 
Poma’s Inka calendar. Polo de Ondegardo called this month by the term Camay, 
which describes a task to be performed or an obligation (1916: 271).” Betanzos 
and Molina, drawing on information from Cuzco, have January as Hatun 
Pocoiquis and Atunpucuy, respectively, which translates as “year of much water 


21 This information was derived from a missal similar to the one here reproduced: Missale 
Romanum (1560). Guaman Poma’s models included commemorations for a number of 
Spanish martyrs and saints who are not found in office books from other parts of Europe. 

” For examples of this, see Guaman Poma 1980: 49, prayer to Capac sefior by Vari 
Viracocha Runa; 190, Inka prayer to Pacha Camac; 825, colonial prayer to “Dios Yaya, 
Dios Churi, and Dios Espiritu Sancto ruracni, camacni, cay pacha rurac” (God Father, 
Son, Holy Spirit, my Maker, my Creator, Maker of this world). 

3 On camac, camay, etc., see Taylor 1974-76; for camay in particular, see Gonzalez Holguin 
1952: 46, “camay, la tarea en el trabajo”; 48, “camay, mi obligacion”; on January as camay, 
see Polo de Ondegardo 1916: chap. 8, 271, “La fiesta del segundo mes se Ilama, Camay, en 
que hazian diversos sacrificios, y echavan las cenicas por un arroyo abaxo, este mes de 
Enero,” followed by Murua (in both versions of his work), Cobo, and Cabello Valboa. 
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Fig. 10 Calendar for the Christian month of November. For the first and second 
days of the month, Guaman Poma notes the celebration of the festivals of All Saints 
and All Souls, respectively. Notwithstanding these Christian observances, however, 
Guaman Poma still called the month by the same activity that he had mentioned 
for Inka times, namely “carrying forth the dead” (after Guaman Poma 1980: 1163). 
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Fig. 11 Calendar for the month of November from the Missale Romanum 
(1560). The principal sign of the zodiac is Sagittarius, depicted, along with 
seasonal activities, at the top. As is customary, this calendar also provides the 
information that November has thirty days, while the cycle of the moon only 
has twenty-nine. This information was also entered by Guaman Poma on his 
Christian calendars (see Figs. 10, 18) along with the dominical letters (second 
column in the Missale). Special Collections Library, University of Michigan, 


Ann Arbor. 
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and many crops” (Betanzos 1987, bk. 1: chap. 15, 71; Molina 1943: 66 [fol. 
29r]).* The term Hatun pocuy appears in Guaman Poma, as well as in Polo and 
authors who copied from him, as the Inka name of February.This is one of the 
several discrepancies in colonial descriptions of the Inka months that can be 
accounted for by the fact that the Inka lunar months did not fully correspond 
to the months of the Christian calendar. Guaman Poma’s name for the Inka 
month of January provides another example of such a discrepancy. He wrote: 
“El primero mes. Enero. Capac raimi camai quilla”:““The first month. January. 
Great Festival. Month of Labor” (Guaman Poma 1980: 236).?° Capac Raimi, 
or Capac Inti Raimi, was the celebration of the summer solstice in December 
and crept into Guaman Poma’s description for January precisely because Inka 
and Christian months did not entirely overlap. Guaman Poma’s Camay quilla, 
as has been seen, matches the term for January in several of our other sources, 
and it also matches his description of the Christian month of January, where he 
outlined a variety of tasks that had to be performed at this time. These range 
from weeding and keeping birds and foxes away from the young crops to weav- 
ing cloth for the community and for tribute payments. Similar jobs dominate 
the month of February in Guaman Poma’s Christian calendar (Guaman Poma 
1980: 1131-1132, 1134-1135). 

Betanzos implied, and Molina stated, that the Inkas observed no major ritu- 
als during January and February because people worked their fields at this time 
(Betanzos 1987, bk. 1: chap. 15, 71; Molina 1943: 66). But Guaman Poma, in 
describing the Inka month of January, outlined an elaborate penitential cer- 
emonial: 


In this month, they offered sacrifices, fasts and penitence, and took 
ashes, rubbing them on themselves and their doors. Until this day the 
Indians do this. And they made processions, the stations of the temples 
of the Sun and the Moon and of their gods. . . . From temple to 
temple and mountain to mountain they went, performing rituals and 
weeping, with the pontiffs, sorcerers and priest confessors going in 
front, revering the said guacas....And so [the Inka] commanded that 
they fast and do penitence and weep in their temples, [before their] 
idols, performing rituals and sacrifices, without sleeping with women. 
(Guaman Poma 1980: 236) 


** For the translation, see Gonzalez Holguin (1952: 292):“Hatun poccuy, ano de muchas 


aguas y de muchos frutos.” 
* Translation based on Gonzalez Holguin 1952: 292. The editors of Guaman Poma 
translate camay quilla as “mes del descanso,” for which I can find no supporting evidence. 
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Fig. 12 Inka month of January. 
“The first month. January. 

Great Festival. Month of Labor. 
Penitence and fasts of the Inka” 
(after Guaman Poma 1980: 236). 


The accompanying drawing shows a crowd of acllas, chosen women of the Sun, 
dressed in a garb resembling that of Christian nuns, in attitudes of penitence 
and prayer (Fig. 12). The caption reads: ““Penitence and fasts of the Inka.” Simi- 
larly, the penitential processions headed by men of religious authority travers- 
ing the Andean landscape and making stations, estaciones, at the various temples 
of the capital evoke the penitential processions that were so regular a feature in 
the preaching and practice of the missionary church of early colonial Peru.”° 
The ashes that the Inkas “rubbed on themselves and their doors” recall the 
Christian custom whereby on Ash Wednesday, the first day of Lent, the priest 
officiating at the Mass of the day rubs a cross of ashes on the foreheads of the 
faithful.?”? Guaman Poma’s idea that the Inkas also rubbed ash on doors perhaps 
reflects the story in Exodus (12: 1-13) where the Israelites in Egypt were in- 
structed to paint their doorposts with sacrificial blood as a sign that God was to 


76 See Guaman Poma’s depiction of Arequipa (1980: 1053) during the volcanic eruption 
of 1600, with a penitential procession carrying two crosses and a religious image traversing 
the main square. Further, on this episode, see Mateos 1944: 217ff cf. 104f, 132, 137. 

27 The ritual of blessing and distributing the ashes, which are obtained by burning the 
palm fronds or other branches that had been used during the preceding Palm Sunday, is 
described in the Tridentine Missale Romanum (1560) under the heading “proprium de 
tempore,” for Ash Wednesday (feria quarta cinerum). 
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pass over these doors in order to smite the firstborn of the Egyptians only.”* At 
the same time, however, Guaman Poma was interpreting rather than merely 
inventing the Inka past, as becomes clear if we juxtapose his account of January 
with Molina’s comments about the month of December.” 

Molina called the month of December by the same term Camay quilla, “month 
of labor,’ that Guaman Poma applied to January. Molina’s Camay quilla wit- 
nessed the conclusion of the Inka ceremonies of initiating young men which 
were followed by a ritual of throwing sacrificial ashes that had been stored 
throughout the year for this purpose into the small river Capimayo in Cuzco.*” 
Along with the ashes went coca, cloth, sandals, headbands, featherwork, Ila- 
mas, flowers, and precious metals. This ritual took place an hour or so before 
sunset. The offerings that had been thrown into the river were accompanied on 
their way downstream by relays of persons equipped with torches who saw to 
it that none of them were caught on the riverbank. When the offerings reached 
the bridge of Ollantaytambo, two baskets of coca were thrown in after them, 
and they were left to travel the remainder of the way to the sea on their own 
(Molina 1943: 64-65). Polo de Ondegardo also mentioned that during the 
month of Camay or January, ashes were thrown into the river (1916: chap. 8, 
271), and Cabello Valboa, who some twenty years later copied this passage, 
added that the Inkas believed “that with the ashes went the sins and evils beset- 
ting the republic” (1951, bk. 3: chap. 19, 350). 

But such was perhaps not the original intention of the ritual that Cabello 
Valboa and Polo de Ondegardo had referred to and that Molina had described 
in greater detail. Instead, this ritual harmonizes with other rituals in which the 
Inkas endeavored to reach inaccessible parts of the earth’s surface and indeed 
parts of the earth that were below the ground with their offerings. In Cuzco, 
for example, an underground channel went from the ushnu, the receptacle for 
sacrificial chicha and other offerings in the main square, to Coricancha, the 
temple of the Sun. Moreover, throughout the Andes, sacrificial offerings were 
hurled up to glaciers that could not be reached by walking (Zuidema 1979). In 


8 This ritual might have attracted Guaman Poma’s attention since there existed an Andean 
ritual of painting doorposts with sacrificial blood, to wit the doorposts of burial sites, on 
the occasion of the anniversaries of one’s deceased relative; see Duviols (1986: 19, 20): 
“quando venian [a] hacerles el cabo de ano matabam Ilamas y la sangre se la ofrecian a los 
difuntos y quemabam sebo maiz coca cuies con que los incensabam y que esa era la causa de 
estar las puertas llenas de sangre. . . 

?° For an analogous process in interpreting Mexican calendars, see Ragon 1993. 

3° These Christian ashes were not, in the strict sense, sacrificial, but to an early colonial 
Andean observer like Molina, a certain similarity may have linked this Christian ritual to 
the Inka ritual of throwing sacrificial ashes into rivers. 


” 
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the same way, it was possible to let the ocean partake of sacrificial offerings that 
had been made in Cuzco by throwing them, or the ashes, into a river that 
would convey them to their distant goal. The capacocha processions that tra- 
versed the Inka empire in all directions radiating from the capital also func- 
tioned by this rationale, whereby the Inka’s offerings were projected to every part 
of his empire.*! 


IDOLS AND DEVILS, TIME AND SPACE 


Christian accounts of Inka and Andean religious observance tended to fo- 
cus, during the early colonial period, on the various Andean deities and idols 
that so much preoccupied missionaries. Their number seemed to be, quite 
simply, unending. Guaman Poma’s text thus abounds with passages where he 
lists “their pacaricocs (places of origin), and vacas of the mountains and caves and 
crags”; or “the Sun, the Moon and their gods, vaca bilcas (local gods), and other 
vacas and idols”; or “the Sun, the Moon, and the stars, and vacas, and rocks and 
crags and lakes and other things” (1980: 84, 237, 265, respectively).** Such 
lists, however, do little to explain the concepts that underlay Inka and Andean 
ritual and sacred topography. This topography documented the diverse con- 
tacts that human beings in the Andes had experienced and continued to expe- 
rience with their environment, while the rituals perpetuated such contacts and 
endowed them with religious and political significance in the present.** With 
the advent of Christianity, however, that significance changed. Andean sacred 
places, meaningfully grouped according to a variety of conceptual sequences 


31 On the other hand, colonial parallels to a penitential meaning of the ritual of throwing 
sacrificial ashes into rivers so that they are carried away to the ocean do exist. See Duviols 
(1986: 144) for testimony of Hernando Hacaspoma: after hearing the confessions of the 
members of his ayllu and after having absolved them, he threw offerings into the river and 
prayed: “Senor Sol, Senora Luna, Senoras estrellas, ya vuestros hijos y chriaturas an comfesado 
todos sus pecados y rio llebad estos pecados al mar perdonad [a] vuestras chriaturas e hijos 
y vosotros Sefores malquis Senoras guacas dadnos vida salud no aya emfermedades en el 
pueblo. . . .”; similarly ibid.: 157. One should perhaps compare this ritual of the 
mid-seventeenth century to the Inka celebration of Citua;see Molina (1943:31—32): torches 
that had absorbed the ills that were being expelled from the community were also thrown 
into rivers to be carried to the ocean. If such a comparison is justified, then Cabello Valboa’s 
suggestion that “with the ashes went the sins and evils besetting the republic” could be 
correct. 

» Fora missionary’s list, see Doctrina christiana y catecismo para instruccion de los indios 1985: 
554-563, “Sermon XVIII de los mandamientos.” 

> On going after the callpa of the deity Tutay Quiri in order to get rain, see Taylor 1987: 
11, 20, 23 with editor’s note; see also this passage in Salomon and Urioste 1991: 11, 158-159. 
See further above (p. 296) and below (pp. 338f). 
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Fig. 13 The Inka ruler and his queen 
at Pacaritambo, the place of origin of 
the Inka lineage. In accord with 
Christian, rather than Inka, decorum, 
the Inka has taken off his imperial 
headband and kneels for prayer 

(after Guaman Poma 1980: 264). 





and ritual procedures that were performed throughout the year, were dissolved 
into lists of objects of idolatrous worship, and the rituals were outlawed. 

As Guaman Poma and others understood very well, this did not invariably 
mean that the rituals ceased being performed. Yet, Guaman Poma’s own de- 
scription of the Inka calendar shows that Inka and Andean rituals, the former 
remembered, and many of the latter still practiced, acquired new meanings 
because they were no longer intelligible in the same terms as formerly. 

Molina’s account of the festivals of Inka Cuzco shows that the days of festi- 
vals, like the days of months, were counted by the phases of the moon.The first 
day of the moon and the day of the full moon are regular chronological mark- 
ers.** Such chronological details are entirely missing from Guaman Poma’s ac- 
count of the Inka months because he computed time by a Christian calendar. 
Similarly, Molina, like Betanzos before him, was told about Inka festivals in 
their geographical setting. Ritual action derived much of its meaning from the 
place where it was carried out or the place toward which it was directed. Very 
little of this setting appears in Guaman Poma’s descriptions of these same festi- 


3* See, for example, in December, Molina 1943: 61, for the first day of the moon; 62, for 
the full moon. 
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Fig. 14 “The great city and head 
and royal court of the King Inkas, 
Santiago of Cuzco, in the center 
of the kingdom and the bishopric.” 
Under this Christianizing heading, 
Guaman Poma depicts numerous 
buildings of the Inka capital 

(cf. Fig. 13 for a similar mixture 
of old and new components) 

(after Guaman Poma 1980: 1051). 


Fig. 15 “Royal Palaces, house of 
the Inka.” In accord with the Inka 
custom of occupying every person 
in some useful way (see Fig. 3), 
the structure described as Cuyus 
mango is watched by a handicapped 
guardian (after Guaman Poma 


1980: 329). 


: 
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vals. Guaman Poma knew of and regularly mentioned Pacaritambo and 
Guanacauri, both of which figure in the Inka myth of origins (Fig. 13),*° and 
he also regularly referred to some of Cuzco’s principal holy sites: the temple of 
the Sun Coricancha, the main square Haucaypata, the ushnu in that square and 
several other temples. Furthermore, he produced two drawings of Cuzco, one 
a view of its center, and the other a detail of certain sacred buildings and 
storehouses (Figs. 14, 15).°° But the many topographical links that related one 
part of Cuzco to another and related the capital itself to the four parts of the 
empire appear in Guaman Poma for the most part only by implication and 
indirectly. What had once been an actively engaged understanding of sacred 
space and time, such as still speaks, in however fractured a manner, in the pages 
of Molina, has become, in Guaman Poma’s pages, a historical memory on the 
edge of turning into myth. This memory, however, was moored in present 
experience, which is why it stayed alive not only in Guaman Poma’s day but for 
some time beyond. 

The festival calendar of the Inkas had been an aristocratic calendar: it articu- 
lated the expectations, fears, and hopes of Cuzco’s ruling class. When members 
of this ruling class took note of ritual events outside Cuzco, they did not fail to 
point out that even if a given ritual resembled that of Cuzco, the Inka equiva- 
lent bestowed a privilege on its participants that could be attained by no other 
means (see Betanzos, bk. 1: chap. 15, 73b).°” When, on the other hand, Guaman 
Poma and many of his Christian contemporaries remembered Inka festivals, 
the social and political context in which they placed such non-Christian ritual 
action was a very different one. Missionaries had preached for decades that the 
worship of Andean deities was in error and demonically inspired, and Guaman 
Poma accepted this reasoning. When depicting the ritual for the winter sol- 
stice, he thus showed a devil conveying to the sun in the sky the chicha that the 
Inka ruler is offering to it on earth (see Fig. 5), and similar representations 
occur elsewhere in the Corénica (1980: 246). Guaman Poma accordingly con- 
demned all ongoing expressions of Andean religious belief, and they were many. 
“Infidels,” he noted, continued observing the old-established rituals of initiat- 
ing young people that the Inkas had observed, made sacrifices to Andean dei- 


35 See also Guaman Poma (1980: 79) for the coat of arms of Anancuzco, showing Vana- 
cauri, Pacaritambo, and Tambotoco, with Urton 1990. 

© See Bauer 1992: 18-35. 

37 Betanzos here reports on the initiation of young men from Oma and elsewhere: 
Pachacuti Inka granted that “se pudiesen oradar las orejas con tal que no se cortasen los 
cabellos porque se conociese que eran subditos del Cuzco, porque los orejones del eran los 
senores y los que lo habian de ser en toda la tierra e tenian tusado el cabello. . . .” 
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ties, and adhered to beliefs inspired by demons.** Ecclesiastical attempts to 
extirpate such practices were in Guaman Poma’s eyes both justified and neces- 
sary. Extirpation, however, entailed not only the destruction of ongoing reli- 
gious practices and forms of cultural expression but also a devaluation of the 
religious practices of the Inka past.The fact that the Inkas had ruled an empire 
and that their festivals were a solemn expression of their power mattered less in 
the early seventeenth century than the idea that these festivals had been ad- 
dressed to false gods. Those who still adhered to Andean beliefs at this time 
were generally described as backward and as lacking in intelligence. As one 
missionary expressed it succinctly in a sermon, the joint fate of the Inkas and of 
Andean people who were foolish enough to continue following the old reli- 
gion was to burn in hell (Avedano 1648: sermon 4, fol. 44r-v). To remember 
the Inka festivals of the past was thus to remember observances which, insofar 
as they were still followed, were evidence of backward intelligence. 


INCOMPATIBLE TRADITIONS 


Yet, neither was it possible to let go of these memories. On the one hand, 
Guaman Poma repeatedly noted that the social order expressed in Inka festivals 
and in the administrative tasks which these festivals articulated had been prefer- 
able to that of Spanish Peru.* And on the other, Christianity was unintelligible 
unless it could somehow be anchored in Andean experience. This is why Guaman 
Poma believed that monotheistic and indeed Christian beliefs had been at home 
in the Andes long before the Spaniards arrived, and why he argued, again and 


again, that Andean people had the innate capacity both to comprehend Chris- 


tian teaching and to put it into practice (Figs. 16, 17).*° 


38 Guaman Poma 1980: 100, Inka Capac Iupanqui offers chicha to the Sun, the chicha 
being transported by a devil; for devils present in Inka sacrifices and rituals of divination, 
pp. 277ff. On rituals of initiation, see p. 239; on watching the sun, p. 235. For the devil in 
colonial Peru, see pp. 862-863. 

° On the one hand, Guaman Poma described the Inkas as illegitimate, lacking ancestors 
and place of origin (1980: 80f), but on the other hand, the “hordenansas” of Topa Inka 
Yupanqui (182ff) describe the Inka empire as a realm of peace and order to which the 
viceroyalty (484ff) makes a grim contrast. Rolena Adorno (1986: 32-51) analyzes how 
Guaman Poma formulated this judgment in moral and political terms. 

* Guaman Poma was not alone in holding this opinion, see MacCormack 1991: 312— 
331. By way of declaring that Indians were to be included in the history of humanity from 
the very beginning, Guaman Poma placed a llama in the ark of Noah (1980: 24). Fernando 
Cervantes (1994: 64) comments on the strong impact of Christian historicity on the for- 
mation of corporate identities in colonial Mexico. A parallel process took place in the 
Andes and explains the readiness with which Andean writers integrated the Andean past 
into a Christian framework. 
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Fig. 16 The Apostle Bartholomew, 
after reaching the Andes, has erected 
a cross at Carabuco on the shores of 
Lake Titicaca; he preaches to an 
Andean disciple, who is depicted in 
the act of praying, having first 
placed his headdress on the ground 
in front of him (see Fig. 13) 
(Guaman Poma: 92). 


Fig. 17 Two Andean image makers 
paint a crucifix. In this image and 
Fig. 16, above, Guaman Poma 
declares his conviction that Andean 
Christians are the equals of Spanish 
ones. For the most part, the 
colonial church thought otherwise 
(after Guaman Poma 1980: 673). 


The Inka and Christian Calendars in Early Colonial Peru 


But there was a disjuncture between the beliefs that Guaman Poma pro- 
fessed and their implementation, and this is what emerges when we examine 
his Christian calendar. What is at issue here is not sincerity of belief but the 
extent to which a given system of beliefs could be anchored in and could then 
be deployed to formulate ritual action. 

Guaman Poma copied his Christian calendar from a Catholic missal or a 
breviary, which was the prayer manual used by priests and members of reli- 
gious orders to recite the seven daily offices of the church. Or possibly, his 
exemplar was a simplified and shortened version of the breviary, such as a book 
of hours or the office book of the Virgin Mary, which circulated primarily 
among lay people. Modeling his Christian calendar on a work of this kind, he 
displayed in separate columns the dominical letters for each day of the month, 
the saint whose feast was celebrated on that day, and finally the days of the 
month in numerical order (Fig. 18). Some breviaries and missals supplied, along 
with these numbered days, a Roman calendar, in which each month’s days are 
numbered by reference to Kalends, Nones, and Ides (Fig. 19). Elsewhere, only 
the day of the Kalends is noted, and this is the usage followed by Guaman 
Poma. In addition, office books indicate the day of each month on which the 
sun enters a new sign of the zodiac, and Guaman Poma did the same. Finally, 
office books note at the head of the page assigned to each of the months the 
number of days in that month and the number of days in the cycle of the 
moon. Once again, so did Guaman Poma. He thus produced a very faithful 
rendering of the ecclesiastical calendar current in his day.”! 

Some office books depicted activities pertinent to the different months. 
They begin with domestic existence during the cold months of January and 
February (Figs. 20, 21), go on to the agricultural tasks, as well as the pleasures, 
of spring and summer (Figs. 22, 23), and to harvesting and plowing during late 
summer and autumn (Figs. 24, 25), and finally bring the year to its end with 
work to be done at home in December. Although astrology was, strictly speak- 
ing, a forbidden science during the Middle Ages and the early modern period, 
manuscript books of hours, like the printed missals and breviaries of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries do, as we have seen, refer to the sign of the 
zodiac that rules each month, and their illustrations expand on these refer- 
ences. In addition, the labors of the month are sometimes paired with pictures 
illustrating stories from the Bible. The illustrator of the Rohan Hours, for ex- 
ample, paired his wintery image for January with a picture of the creation of 


“On the purpose of dominical letters and the remaining features of liturgical calendars, 
see Hughes 1982: 275-280. 
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Fig. 18 Catholic calendar for the Christian month of January. “Great celebration. 
January has thirty-one days, the moon has thirty” (after Guaman Poma 1980: 1133). 
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Fig. 19 Calendar for the month of January from the Missale Romanum 
(1560). Under the sign of Aquarius, people warm themselves at a fire during 
this cold time of year. “January has thirty-one days, the moon has thirty. The 
night has fifteen hours, the day has nine.” Both Missale Romanum and 
Corénica mark the Roman date of the Kalends of February (on January 14). 
Special Collections Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Fig. 20 Calendar for the first part of January. 
Under the sign of Aquarius, a meal is being 
enjoyed at the fireside. Offictum Beatae Mariae 
Virginis (1609). Special Collections Library, 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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Fig. 21 Under the sign of Pisces, 
an old man sits by the fireside, 
while God creates heaven and 
earth. Rohan Hours, fol. 2v. Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, MS Latin 
9471, painted ca. 1425/1430. 
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Fig. 22 The month of June, the 

Tres riches heures of Jean, Duke of 
Berry (fol. 6v, 1413/1416), shows the 
harvesting of hay. In the background, 
city wall and buildings of Paris, with 
the Sainte Chapelle at right. Unlike 
calendars in other books of hours and 
missals, which for simplicity’s sake 
match each month with a single sign of 
the zodiac (see Fig. 23), this calendar 
more accurately displays Gemini for 
the first part of June and Cancer for 
the remainder. Musée Condé, 
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Fig. 23 Under the sign of Cancer, sheep are | rBf f Prim afaik BS 
being sheared in June. Officium Beatae \ tt a EA cage : ; 
Mariae Virginis (1609). Special Collections | nam nna } 
Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. ak aa 
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Fig. 24 Under the sign of Leo, 
one peasant reaps wheat with a 
sickle while another ties sheaves. 
At right, the Church springs forth 
from the side of the crucified 
Christ, while faithful Christians 

Ue pray below. Bolan Hours fol. 

: fF PILI Te ea Le : 10r, Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, 
rawr gy Seat hherdenn 34°59 me MS Latin 9471. 
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Fig. 25 (detail) Calendar for July. Under the sign of Leo, hay is being harvested at 
right, while at left, a farmer runs his horses over sheaves of wheat by way of 
threshing them. Missale Romanum (1560). Special Collections Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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the world (see Fig. 21). For each of the following months, this book of hours 
depicts an activity appropriate to the season with an accompanying episode 
illustrating the story of Genesis from the Fall and the expulsion from Eden to 
God’s cursing of Cain and his descendants; this Old Testament episode in turn 
is paired with a matching episode from the story of salvation as told in the New 
Testament.” In this way, the viewer contemplating the year’s calendar was taken 
on ajourney both through the year’s work and through the content and mean- 
ing of human history: a history that began with bliss in paradise, continued 
with the Fall and its consequences, and culminated in the life of Christ and the 
mission of the church. In addition, the signs of the zodiac draw attention to a 
manner of reckoning and describing time that had been retained from the 
pre-Christian European past and indeed continued to be amplified and built 
upon, even though it was frowned upon by the church (Garin 1983; Bober 1948). 

Guaman Poma adjusted one aspect of this manner of contemplating time to 
his own Christian calendar, in that he illustrated, month by month, the differ- 
ent agricultural tasks that were being performed in the Andes. Here, we begin 
with hoeing and guarding the growing maize plants during January to April 
(Figs. 26, 27), go on to harvesting and storing maize and potatoes in May (Fig. 
28), June, and July, and on to plowing and sowing maize in August and Sep- 
tember respectively. October and November are taken up with looking after 
the very young maize plants, and in December potatoes are sown (Fig. 29). 
Where thus in Europe office books and almanacs unabashedly displayed the 
originally pagan signs of the zodiac that dominate each month as in some way 
capable of integration with Christian time, Guaman Poma was silent about 
their Inka equivalents.” 

In addition, Guaman Poma’s Christian Andean landscape is an empty land- 
scape. While in Europe office books displayed before the viewer a landscape 
that had been penetrated by Christian worship and was thus ordered in relation 
to churches and shrines, as well as in relation to civic and military architecture 
(see Fig. 22), there is no sign of this in Guaman Poma’s vision of the Andes. 
The land has been stripped of devils and Andean deities, but the saints and the 


® See Meiss and Thomas 1973; Longnon and Cazelles 1969; Officium 1609. The pub- 
lisher of the last mentioned item was Plantin, a press that regularly published books for use 
in Spain. Cf. Clair 1964: 155ff. 

*® Moreover, there are only two points where his Inka and Christian calendars intersect 
explicitly: this is for the work of harvesting (cf. Inka calendar [Guaman Poma 1980: 244] 
with Christian calendar [Guaman Poma 1980: 1144]) and plowing, but this does not amount 
to any explicit continuities between early colonial Andean Christianity on the one hand 
and Inka thought and religious ritual on the other. For the theological underpinnings of 
this issue as formulated by Garcilas de la Vega the Inka, see Duviols 1994. 
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Fig. 26 Christian month of January. 
“He works. Time for hoeing around 
maize and potato. January. Month of 
the Great Celebration” (see Figs. 12, 
18). Guaman Poma’s use of a 
European model for this drawing 
becomes evident when comparing 
his rendering of beds separated by 
paths to that shown in Fig. 27 

(after Guaman Poma 1980: 1132). 
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Fig. 28 Christian month of May. 
“Work. Time for collecting, 
gathering the maize. May. 

Month of harvest” 

(after Guaman Poma 1980: 1144). 


Fig. 29 Christian month of 
December, with its mature sun (see 
Fig. 4). “Work. Time for sowing 
potato and oca. December. Month 
of the great festival of the Sun” 
(after Guaman Poma 1980: 1165). 
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Virgin Mary, although numerous churches had been dedicated to them by this 
time, have not as yet staged any meaningful entry.“ Guaman Poma’s consider- 
able erudition in Christian hagiography and sacred iconography, which he dis- 
played elsewhere in his Corénica (see Fig. 16),*° thus remained inactive when it 
came to visualizing Andean space as Christian space. 

It was possible to integrate an Andean vision of the mythic and historical 
past with their Christian equivalents, as Guaman Poma did at the beginning of 
his Corénica. He thus matched biblical and Christian epochs with Andean coun- 
terparts before letting the two sets of epochs converge around the incarnation 


46 For here, Christian universal histo- 


of Jesus and the Spanish invasion of Peru. 
riography with its unitary chronology could accommodate the integration of 
different national and cultural histories into one and the same scheme. This 
provided room for a vision of the Andean past that was compatible with that 
scheme while also retaining some of its own characteristics. 

Ritual action and the thought and experience that formulated it, however, 
were less easily turned to Christian uses. In one sense, missionaries themselves 
stood in the way in their inability to envision, beyond the conversion of Andean 
individuals, the accommodation of Christian culture to Andean history and 
society. Francisco de Avila, like the other extirpators of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, thus perceived in Andean festive display clandestine articulations of the 
idolatrous beliefs of the past. Guaman Poma and a few like-minded individuals, 
on the other hand, perceived in such display the legitimate reaffirmation of 
Andean musical and poetic traditions, of the canons of ceremonial dress, ritu- 
alized work, and public feasting in a now Christian society. The issue was not 
merely that most Andean people had been baptized, received some Christian 
instruction, and participated in Christian festivals on a regular basis. For in a 
sense, time itself had been reconceptualized in European and Christian terms; 
however, this reconceptualization left certain Andean realities unaccounted for. 


“* Michael Sallnow (1987: 51-99) describes the “reconsecration” of the Andean land- 
scape around Cuzco in Christian terms. 

* See Guaman Poma 1980: 639, Cross of Carabuco with Saints James and Bartholomew; 
703, Immaculate Conception; 825, Trinity; 827, Our Lady of the Rosary with Saint Peter; 
829, Saints Sebastian, Peter, Lucy, and Barbara, among others, for his deep familiarity with 
Christian iconography. 

‘© A great deal has been written about this topic; see, for example, Duviols 1980; Pease 
1981; and Szeminski 1983. 
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EUROPEAN TIME AND THE FURY OF GOD 


The routines of Christian prayer and instruction and of labor organized by 
and for Spanish masters were regulated in step with a seven-day week with 
Sunday as a day of rest, and in step with a day the hours of which were counted 
by the clock.” Sundials and clocks measuring hours were a European import 
into the Andes, and in Guaman Poma’s time, they were beginning to change 
the Andean experience and perception of time. It was a question of more than 
vocabulary. European clocks divided every night and day into twenty-four hours 
of the same length, irrespective of the changing duration of night and day at 
different times of year (Fig. 30).** As Guaman Poma realized, this made it pos- 
sible to regulate times of worship and work in a manner that remained the 
same throughout the year. Hence he suggested that each Andean settlement, 
however small, should have its own “chapel, oratory and clock.” Next to the 
“clock,” in effect a sundial, as he envisioned it, was a bell, which announced to 
all and sundry the order and duration of their daily tasks (Fig. 31). People were 
to rise at five and begin work at seven. Sunday Mass and the midday prayer of 
each working day were at noon. The midday meal followed, and more work 
was to be done from two to five, making an eight-hour working day. This was 
not only a method of delimiting the corvée labor Andean people had to per- 
form for their Spanish masters but also a way of ensuring that priests said Mass 
and the customary prayers at the proper time. The timekeepers who watched 
the clock, Guaman Poma thought, should be the Andean people themselves 
(Fig. 32). Hence the paradox that in his Cordnica it was not Spaniards, but 
Andean secular officials and sacristans who rang the bell that called everyone to 
tasks such as could only be assigned in accord with a European and Christian 
conceptualization of time and duration.” 


7 See Turner (1994: 21-22) on reasons for producing sundials measuring equal hours. 
See also Le Goff (1980: 35-36, 43-52). Jeronimo de Oré (1598: fols. 50v—61v) describes 
the life and timetable of a (somewhat idealized) missionary doctrina. My thanks to John 
Rowe and to Ann Pollard Rowe for discussing these matters with me. 

‘8 Two missals that show, along with the usual calendar, the varying hours of night and 
day throughout the year are the Missale Secundum consuetudinem (1493) and the Missale 
Romanum (1499). 

*® On the clock for each settlement, see Guaman Poma (1980: 853-854): “Se levanten a 
las ciete horas y almosen y entren a travajar a los cinco horas.” “Ciete” is a correction of a 
word that is illegible in the facsimile edition. It appears that Guaman Poma made an error 
here: this can be corrected by reversing the two numbers, which results in the eight-hour 
work day he mentions further down on the same page. For Andean sacristans ringing bells, 
see, apart from Fig. 32, Guaman Poma 1980: 652. 
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Fig. 30 In this missal, the list of saints’ 
days and festivals for the month of August 
is preceded by the customary observation: 
“August has thirty-one days, the moon 
has twenty-nine. The night has ten hours, 
the day has fourteen.” Missale Secundum 
(1493). Special Collections Library, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


Fig. 31 The daily round in the 
Andes according to Guaman Poma: 
“Indians. Clock that the Indians 
ought to have. Twelve o’clock, one. 
They should rest. In all the 
kingdom they should know the 
hour. Time to eat, one hour. One 
hour to cook. Rest, son. From 
seven o'clock, you serve for five 
hours. From twelve, you rest for an 
hour. Up to five o’clock, up to the 
evening, you serve” 


(after Guaman Poma 1980: 853). 
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Fig. 32 Andean sacristan dressed in 
Catholic liturgical dress ringing the 
time: “Sacristan of the Holy Church 
who calls to mass and rings for 
prayer” (after Guaman Poma 1980: 
664). 


But these were not the only tasks that filled the lives of Andean people. For 
there were periods, as Guaman Poma expressed it, when people should rest, by 
which he did not mean that they should do nothing, but rather, 


they have to work to weed the fields and they rest during this month 
[of January]. They must work in community to spin cloth for the 
village or for tribute, and drive partridges and wild animals and foxes 
away from the maize and potatoes. (Guaman Poma 1980: 1131) 


This kind of work was not regulated by European methods of measuring time 
because in Guaman Poma’s day Andean people still reckoned the times of their 
agricultural calendar by solar markers such as the Inkas had used. Guaman 
Poma himself mentioned this practice: 


Until this day they do it and follow it in sowing the crops, in what 
month and what day and what hour, and at what point, where the sun 
goes. They look at the high mountains, and in the morning [they look 
for] the light and ray which the sun marks in the window. By this 
clock they sow and harvest the crops in this kingdom. (Guaman Poma 
1980: 235) 
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Fig. 33 “Indians. Astrologer. Poet 
who knows the wheel of the sun and 
of the moon and eclipse, and about 
the stars and comets, about Sunday, 
month and year, and about the four 
winds of the world to sow the crops 
from of old.” As a sign of his 
learning, the wise man Juan Yunpa 
from Uchuc Marca carries a quipu 
(after Guaman Poma 1980: 883). 


Similarly, in his comments on the month of August in the Inka calendar, Guaman 
Poma noted that at this time, people “begin to sow maize until the month of 
January, in accordance with the clock and wheel of the sun and the weather of 
the land” (Guaman Poma 1980: 251). For August in the Christian calendar, he 
wrote more cryptically: 


If it freezes a month or a week or a day of the wheel and clock, let the 
old people observe it, the maize is spoilt. It wants to grow in the low 
point of the sun, so that the sun and air of the sky raise the food. So 


God wants that the maize grows in its time. (Guaman Poma 1980: 
1152) 


°° This latter passage is full of difficulties. | explain my translation as follows:“Y ci hierra 
[for “hiele,” from “helar”] un mes una semana o un dia del rruedo y rreloxo que lo ven los 
biejos [Guaman Poma rarely uses subjunctives: I read this passage as saying “que lo vean los 
biejos.” But “the old people see it” is also possible.] se dana el mays. Quiere entrar [for 
“entrar” as “to grow” see below. One could also translate it as “enter”: the meaning would 
be similar.] en el punto conquavidad del sol [for “conquavidad del sol” as “low point of the 
sun,’ cf. Real Academia Espafiola 1984: s.vv., concavidad, concavo, etc. No exact prece- 
dent for Guaman Poma’s usage is mentioned, but I suggest this translation as his likely 
meaning.] pare que lo cria el sol y ayre del cielo la comida. A aci quiere Dios que entre [I 
translate this “grow” although “enter” would also be possible.] en su tiempo. ...” 
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This way of reckoning time rested on ancient Andean learned tradition. As 
long ago as the fourth Andean age,*! before the Inkas ruled, Guaman Poma 
wrote that there had existed philosophers who understood the annual courses 
of the sun and moon and described the length of the days by reference to 
sunrise and sunset, and, as a result, agricultural tasks were performed in their 
proper order. Such astronomical knowledge, which was recorded on “quipus, 
cords and signs, the expertise of Indians” (Guaman Poma 1980: 72), was still 
alive in Guaman Poma’s own day. In his description of colonial society, he was 
thus able to include a brief portrait of one of its exponents. This was Juan 
Yunpa, from Lucanas, who, like his predecessors of long ago, recorded his 
knowledge on a quipu (Fig. 33); he “had the order of philosophy and knew 
about the stars and about the round of the course of the sun and about the 
hours and months, the year” (Guaman Poma 1980: 883). In accord with Inka 
norms, he divided the year into two halves, from solstice to solstice, and ob- 
served the duration of the day, the “hours and minutes” with the help of an 
Andean time marker or “window,” so that people could 


see when the early and late sowing should be done, and the planting, 
and the shearing of animals [for the] wool of sheep and alpacas and all 
the foods and victuals and fruits [which they] are to eat and not eat for 
the distempers in their months. (Guaman Poma 1980: 883-884) 


Time was thus divided and measured according to the tasks that were per- 
formed in it. Christian worship and labor organized by and for Spaniards oc- 
curred during the hours that were measured on a clock. The age-old Andean 
tasks of sowing, harvesting, and looking after domesticated animals by contrast 
were performed in time of “rest,” away from the clock. This time was measured 
by Andean philosophers according to the course of the sun and moon, which 
Juan Yunpa described in terms reminiscent of the Inkas as “wife [of the sun] and 
queen of the stars.” 


CONCLUSION 


Throughout Guaman Poma’s long work, Christian and Andean notions of 
time interpenetrate or are in tension with each other, much as did Andean 
rituals, lifestyles, and religious ideas. Christian concepts are used to explain 
Andean ones and vice versa as, for example, when Guaman Poma offered a 
translation and cultural transposition of the Andean method of measuring time 
by describing the solar marker and by extension the sun itself as a “clock,” 


>! Guaman Poma divides Andean history before the Inka into four periods or ages. 
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rreloxo. The result, however, was more than, and other than, a fusion of two 
religious traditions. 

The Inka religious calendar expressed in ritual form a set of agricultural, 
political, and social transactions that were fundamental to the functioning of 
the empire. Indeed, these transactions, which combined work with celebration 
and the production and storage of commodities with their distribution and 
consumption, were fundamental to survival. But, as Guaman Poma and others 
observed again and again, Spanish governance disrupted these old, established 
harmonies and turned a land of abundance into a land of perennial shortages 
where crop failure and starvation were constant threats. Behind these realities, 
Guaman Poma perceived the hand of an angry Christian God. In February, for 
example, people 


should work at home and not go outside for fear and danger of dis- 
eases and lightening and rivers and torrents, and in the plains [for fear 
of] earthquakes which come often during this month. And the rivers 
cannot be crossed in any way because God sends them in his fury and 
we must not tempt God; entering the river which sweeps away moun- 
tains is like tempting God or wanting to drown oneself. (Guaman 
Poma 1980: 1134)” 


The punitive fury of the Christian God was a regular theme in missionary 
discourse, repeated on occasion by Guaman Poma himself. Yet, the Christian 
God figured as only a very remote prime mover in relation to the forces and 
powers that Guaman Poma perceived as active in the Andean environment. 
February and March were the months of “the force of the rivers,’ when the 
“great force of the water from the sky passes over the earth” (p. 1134). For 
January, similarly, “God created the great force of the river and diseases” (p. 
1130). In December, potatoes and other crops should be sown “because all the 
force of sowing with the waters of the sky [is] in this time” (p. 1164). Often, 
however, the crops were lost because there was too much water so that people 
were hungry and started dying: “‘and it is not their fault, but rather God com- 
mands it thus.” But divine agency was not the only defining aspect of these 
forces, for there were also, during the vintage in April, the “force of the wine” 
(p. 1140), in May, the “force of the cheese” (p. 1143), and in June, the “force of 


°° Regarding force of water, note the parallel in Cobo (1964, bk. 13: chap. 27, 214a): 
“Al tercero mes llamaban hatunpucuy, en que es la fuerza de las aguas.” Cobo’s phrasing, 
unusual in Spanish, suggests that he is quoting some Andean source and that Guaman Poma 
drew on similar material. 
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weaving clothes of the poor” (p. 1146). Here, the force in question is prima- 
rily a human one. 

The first Quechua lexicographer Domingo de Santo Tomas translated the 
term “force,” fuerza, as callpa (1951: 139, 245). Among the verbs derived from 
this noun are callpachini, “to endow someone with force,’ and callparicuni, “to 
divine, looking at the entrails or lungs of an animal or bird,’ as the diviners 
during the potato harvest at Lampaz in 1547 had been expected to do (Domingo 
de Santo Tomas 1951: 245). Callpa also described an Inka divinatory sacrifice 
that was offered at times of crisis or when a new Inka ruler was to be desig- 
nated, to be endowed, as it were, with the force to govern.™ Deities likewise 
had callpa, which they could pass on to their worshipers or lose when defeated 
(Taylor 1987: 25-26). Finally, according to the colonial dictionaries, human 
beings had callpa, force of body, spirit, and soul, the vigor or energy to work 
and act (Gonzalez Holguin 1952: 44—45).°° 

Guaman Poma’s conception of the divine and human forces that were active 
during the different months reproduces some aspects of the meanings of the 
Quechua term callpa. One crucial ingredient, however, is missing. This is the 
dimension of callpa as a sacrifice and act of divination, which involved gaining 
access to a deity’s power or to the forces inherent in nature and making them 
manifest in society in some ordered fashion, as the villagers of Lampaz had 
sought to do. In the absence of such rituals in Christian Peru, there was left, on 
the one hand, the human energy or force that could be vested in agricultural 
and domestic production. And on the other hand, there was the inexplicable 
fury of the Christian God manifest in those natural forces of the Andean envi- 
ronment that could not be controlled or contained by human activity. This 
fury, while it resonates in Guaman Poma’s pages with echoes from the Hebrew 
Bible, could nevertheless also be described with the help of a theological ter- 
minology that was rooted in Andean experience both past and present. 


°° Regarding the “force of the wine” from which Indians died, Guaman Poma made the 
point that wine ought not to be sold to Indians (1980: 1140). The issue also figured in 
colonial legislation, Recopilacién de leyes (1973), bk. 6, title 1, law 36 (vol. 2, fol. 192r), 
reiterating earlier laws of 1594, 1637, and 1640. 

** Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa 1965: chap. 40, 112-113, uprising of Collas; chap. 58, 
140, Guayna Capac conquers Chapachoyas; chap. 62, 147-148, seeking successor to Guayna 
Capac. 

°° For the loss of callpa by a supernatural being, see Taylor 1987: 16, 27, in comparison 
with Salomon and Urioste 1991: 16, 207. 

°° Note, in particular, 44:“callpa, las fuercas y el poder y las potencias del alma 0 cuerpo.” 
For a more Christian and theological concept of the term, 45:“‘callpa, las potencias. Animap 
quim can callpan, las tres potencias del alma. . . . callpayoc, el que tiene fuerca o vigor.” See 
also Anonymous 1951: 20. 
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MARIA ROSTWOROWSKI 


INSTITUTO DE ESTUDIOS PERUANOS 


INTRODUCTION 


OME YEARS AGO I BEGAN a study and analysis of the logic of Andean thought 

through its various manifestations. Myths and the cults they narrate are 

important resources for this kind of research because the native way of 
seeing and representing the universe can be detected. Lately I have directed my 
research toward the god Pachacamac and his shrine, the most important huaca 
of the central coast, whose cult had spread throughout the Andean area during 
the last millennium before the Spanish conquest. Equally important, Pachacamac 
continued to exercise a place in coastal imagination in the colonial period, and 
as I shall argue Pachacamac can be connected to the cult of El Senor de los 
Milagros that developed in seventeenth-century Lima around a painting of the 
crucified Christ. 

Pachacamac represents an instance of the transformation of a pre-existing 
native religious center and its ritual practices into a Christian cultic practice 
directed toward a sacred image produced in the New World rather than toward 
an image brought from Europe. This transference is a colonial phenomenon 
that occurred in many parts of Latin America. The Virgin of Guadalupe is 
perhaps the most famous of these manifestations, and I shall return, for com- 
parative purposes, to that image and cult as well other Andean examples at the 
end of the paper. At issue in these various cases is the concept of syncretism, 
which in broad cultural terms is used to signify the coming together of native 
and European forms and concepts to produce new and wholly distinct prac- 
tices and beliefs. Syncretism, when used in this way, attributes agency to both 
European and native social and religious institutions in the formation of colo- 
nial culture. 


Translated by Harry Iceland and Tom Cummins. 
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PACHACAMAC AND THE KINSHIP OF ANDEAN HUACAS 


The pan-Andean importance of Pachacamac as a religious site was recog- 
nized almost immediately by the Spaniards. For example, Hernando Pizarro 
wrote in his letter of 1533 to the king that the two most venerated huacas were 
the “Mezquita” of Pachacamac and the Temple of the Sun in Lake Titicaca 
(Fernandez de Oviedo 1945). However, to understand the Andean logic within 
which Pachacamac operated, the early descriptive accounts of Pizarro, Zarate, 
Cieza de Leon and others are not enough. I have taken as a point of departure 
the myths collected by the chroniclers and the singularly important informa- 
tion provided by Francisco de Avila’s informants (Taylor 1987; Salomon and 
Urioste 1991; Salomon, this volume) recorded in the only Quechua text known 
to date concerning the Andean world. The text deals with the Huarochiri re- 
gion located in the mountains adjoining the coastal region of Pachacamac, and 
it often details the relationship of Huarochiri’s local deities with Pachacamac. 
The myths of Huarochiri provide the first indication of how interregional re- 
lationships between Andean religious beings were imagined to exist. 

In this investigation I found that the principal Andean huacas had kinship 
ties similar to those of the human inhabitants (Arriaga 1968; Albornoz 1967). 
Thus, Pachacamac had three wives and several children and siblings. One of his 
wives was Urpay Huachac, the mother of marine fish and fowl (Taylor 1987). 
Mama is named by Davila Bricenio (1965), corregidor in Huarochiri in 1586, as 
another wife of Pachacamac; she was an ancient divinity whose temple was 
located at the confluence of the Rimac and Santa Eulalia rivers. The third wife 
was Pachamama, the Earth Mother, according to a late account collected by 
Villar Cordoba (1933) in the region of Canta. This goddess, after a series of 
episodes, became the mountain called La Viuda. Concerning the children of 
Pachacamac, Santillan (1968) mentions four: one living in Chincha, another in 
Mala, a third in Andahuaylas, and a fourth who remained with the Inka Tupac 
Yupanqui as a result of his conquest of the coast. These children, siblings, and 
wives of Pachacamac became religious enclaves whose temple storerooms were 
filled with the products of the soil dedicated to the deity. 

There is mention by Avila of another son of Pachacamac called 
Llocllahuancupa, whose image, according to the same source, was painted on 
both sides of a lienzo (cloth). This is an interesting piece of information for my 
analysis because it is known that there was a long tradition of mantle painting 
on the coast, according to data collected for 1566. In fact, these artisan-painters 
requested permission from the oidor Gregorio Gonzalez de Cuenca to practice 
their craft in the valleys and towns of the coast without interference from the 
Spanish authorities (Rostworowski 1977, 1989). 
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Other important huacas similarly enjoyed various kinship ties such as the 
god Pariacaca of the Huarochiri region and deities of mountain peaks known 
as Apu and Wamani, who were of both sexes and related among themselves in 
various ways. The concept of kinship among the Apu and Wamani was so in- 
grained in the native mentality that the campaigns to eradicate native religious 
beliefs could not erase its spirit, and its profound cultural content persists to 
this day. 

The significance of the kinship ties believed to exist among the native di- 
vinities is that these ties formed, first of all, a nexus between local Andean 
religious beliefs, and then it connected this local network to broader pan-Andean 
beliefs that allowed for the simultaneous recognition of large-scale interre- 
gional cultic centers such as Pachacamac as well as local ones. Equally impor- 
tant, this form of understanding the relationships between deities as based upon 
some form of kinship persisted well into the colonial period and beyond and 
influenced the way Catholic religion was practiced and visually manifested. 
Thus, the natives created diverse kinship ties among the saints, Virgins, and 
Christ himself, which has been confirmed both in fieldwork in contemporary 
villages and with information from various written sources. For example, in 
Ocomgate, in Cuzco during Holy Week, the Virgin Dolorosa is considered the 
“widow” and wife of Christ, and her litter for the procession is decorated by 
the unmarried women and widows (Carlos Flores, S.J., personal communica- 
tion). In Huaylas, in a town near Caraz, the Virgin is regarded as the twin of 
Santa Isabel, and they are represented by two statues, side by side. The two ride 
in the same litter in the procession that takes place on Isabel’s feast day, July 8, 
and they enjoy identical chapels in the church (Victor Chauca Pérez, personal 
communication). Moreover, in the town of Maca in the valley of Colca, Santa 
Ana has a sister with whom she shares the same altar and goes out in proces- 
sion. In Jauja, in the province of Huancayo, they worship three Virgins, those 
of Perpetuo Socorro, Asunta, and Fatima, each considered distinct individuals 
and cousins to each other (Carlos Flores, S.J., personal communication). The 
town of Queda in the province of Lucanas-Parinacocha has two statues of 
Christ, one large and the other small. They go together in procession after 
which there is a ritual battle to determine which of the two is the winner (Elsa 
Rojas Osko, personal communication). 

According to Palomino Flores (1971), the church of Sacsamarca contains 
two statues of the Virgin of the Assumption, the patroness of the town. One is 
large (hatun) and immobile while the other is small, for transportation from 
one place to another. The same situation occurs in Topara (Chincha) in the 
church dedicated to the Virgin of the Rosary, where there are also two statues 
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of the Virgin of the Rosary, a larger one which does not leave the sanctuary and 
a smaller one, named “La Peoncita,’ which traveled through the neighboring 
valleys begging alms for the cult until recently forbidden by the bishop of Ica 
(information collected by the author). 

In the moving autobiography of Gregorio Condori Mamani (Valderrama 
and Escalante 1982), he tells of the belief that the Christ of Pampamarca has 
four brothers: the first, the Lord of Pampakuchu; the second, the Lord of 
Huanca; the third, Qolluriti; and the fourth, the Lord of Acllamayo. One more 
example is Taitacha Temblores of Cuzco, a much-venerated image and Patrén 
Jurado of the city. According to local belief, the Lord makes frequent visits to 
Mamacha Belén of the parish of the same name (Valencia Espinoza 1991).The 
Virgin and Taitacha Temblores have a mother-and-son relationship and, for the 
Cusquefios, are ancestral expressions of the cosmogonic couple of the mother/ 
son binomial. Thus, we find the Andean concept of kinship surviving to the 
present day in a confusion of Andean /huacas, Virgins, and Christ. For the native, 
there is a spiritual kinship and consanguinity with the Apu or sacred peaks who 
act as humans, visiting, conversing, and resolving human problems. 

The pilgrimages to certain huacas and famous oracles at specific times of the 
year are another manifestation of Pre-Columbian Andean religiosity that con- 
tinued into the colonial period in altered forms. For example, Avila’s (Taylor 
1987; Salomon and Urioste 1991) informants recount that the inhabitants of 
the region of the central coast attended the fiestas of the god Pariacaca in the 
sierra of Huarochiri. Reciprocally, during the time of the celebrations in honor 
of Pachacamac, there was a great influx of pilgrims to the sanctuary (Cieza de 
Leon 1941: chap. 72). This tradition of pilgrimage is still maintained in Peru 
today, with numerous fiestas for one or another Virgin, Christ, or saint attract- 
ing for brief periods multitudes of pilgrims from distant places. These crowded 
pilgrimage centers are then nearly abandoned during the rest of the year. We 
can cite as examples the Lord of Qolluriti in Cuzco, the Virgin of Chapi in the 
district of Arequipa, and the Lord of Motupe, among many others. 


PACHACAMAC AND EL SENOR DE LOS MILAGROS 


The transposition of the Pre-Hispanic cult to the saints, Virgins, and Christ 
can be traced over a broad diffusion zone in the country and forms part of the 
contemporary religiosity of its people. However, a special transformational 
phenomenon took place with the god Pachacamac, in which an initial symbio- 
sis between the native inhabitants and African slaves led to a later religious 
syncretism that included Catholicism. I will explain these initial developments 
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and the transformation of these earlier beliefs into the present-day devotion of 
El Senior de los Milagros, a very deeply felt religious practice in Peru that has 
spread to other countries as well. 

According to Avila, in Pre-Hispanic times the god Pachacamac was believed 
to create and control earth tremors and earthquakes, as an expression of his 
anger. After the Spanish invasion, the Sefiorio (lordship) of Pachacamac passed 
into Spanish hands as encomiendas, as did all the Andean macroethnic groups. 
There were two original encomenderos, and in 1544 Vaca de Castro granted the 
encomiendas of Piscas in the Atavillos and Pachacamac in the valley of Lurin to 
Hernan Gonzalez and Bernaldo Ruiz conjointly (Torres Saldamando 1900, 1). 

La Gasca’s tax roll (tasa) of 1549 indicates that many natives of Pachacamac 
worked in fields in Lima belonging to Gonzalez. Their numbers were such that 
the place came to be called Pachacamilla (little Pachacamac), its name to this 
day (Torres Saldamando 1900, 1).The strong ethnic identity of Pachacamac in 
this part of Lima implies that there was a cultural presence there which would 
include religious practices. What is significant in terms of the relationship/ 
transformation of Pachacamac into a Christian form of belief is that Pachacamilla, 
a word that already implies a cultural synthesis by combining the indigenous 
placename with the Spanish diminutive form -illa, became the site of venera- 
tion of the miraculous image of a dark-skinned crucified Christ known as El 
Senor de los Milagros, a Christian icon that is directly related to earthquakes. 

Peru frequently experiences earth tremors, and it is natural for the natives, 
after establishing themselves on the fields of Lima, to reproduce the image of 
their huaca who protected them from tremors in their homeland. For example, 
if the image of Llocllahuancupa, son of Pachacamac, was reproduced on both 
sides of a lienzo, the same could have been done with the image of Pachacamac. 
When the earth shook, it is likely that not only did the natives of Pachacamac 
implore the telluric powers of their coastal deity, but that they were joined in 
their invocations by the African slaves who had so recently been brought to the 
coast, some of whom were owned by Hernan Gonzalez (Rostworowski 1992: 
132). 

What enables us to hypothesize that the African slaves on the coast partici- 
pated in native beliefs in some form or the other? First, the majority of Africans 
brought to Peru, especially during this early period of interest to us (1531- 
1650), were ethnically and culturally an extremely heterogeneous group who 
came not only from different parts of Africa but also, and of special note, from 
the Caribbean, Spain, and Portugal. They found among the native followers of 
Pachacamac a structured religion with strong and deep roots that they naturally 
adopted for their own. Thus a spontaneous popular symbiosis was produced 
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between the two groups concerning these beliefs. The Africans may very well 
have taken the Andean faith for their own motivated by fear and terror before 
the terrible quakes. 

A different situation presented itself in Brazil, for example, where the num- 
ber of Africans was considerably larger than in the Peruvian case, and where 
they were permitted to preserve their African customs, languages, rituals, and 
beliefs. With the natives of Brazil there occurred the reverse of what happened 
in Peru. Because the African roots were strong and of greater vitality than those 
of the indigenous Brazilian culture, the natives tended to adopt African rites 
such as the Candombé and the Caboclo de Bahia as their own (Smith Omari 
n.d.; Crowley 1984). 

The ability of the belief in Pachacamac to be sustained in sixteenth-century 
colonial Lima and even to be passed on to the African slaves in the household 
of Gonzalez is in part due to the non-performance of the encomenderos of 
Pachacamac in their official duties. According to a document of 1573 concern- 
ing the conversion of the natives of Pachacamac, they received such an ephem- 
eral and superficial evangelization that the Real Audiencia de los Reyes imposed 
a fine of 1,200 pesos of assayed silver on each of the encomenderos. At the same 
time, the Africans became major agents in the melding of Pachacamac with the 
Christian faith. This is due in part to the severe demographic decline that 
tremendously affected all of Peru but most especially the central coast. The 
collapse was due to various factors, including newly introduced diseases and 
the civil war among the Spaniards in which troops from both sides caused great 
damage in the Lurin Valley by seizing the natives’ crops and animals. For these 
reasons the native population on the coast suffered an almost virtual collapse, 
and the African inhabitants became co-heirs to the coastal beliefs of the natives. 

More than one hundred years passed during which the natives of Pachacamac 
worked the fields of their encomendero in Lima, and illiterate settlers preserved 
and transmitted their highly charged religious message of faith and hope from 
one ethnic group to another. During these years religious devotion to the 
original image of the god Pachacamac was gradually transformed and directed 
toward the image of a rough Cristo Morado painted in tempera on a wall. The 
central idea of Pachacamac as a permanently watchful being who offered pro- 
tection against the dangers of the tremors of the earth persisted among the 
faithful. The connecting thread of this millenary account is the fear of earth- 
quakes and the autochthonous power that could restrain them. Meanwhile, the 
Christ figure took on the racial coloring of the Africans and natives rather than 
the Europeans. 

The first chapel was built in Pachacamilla and attended by blacks and mulat- 
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toes belonging to a cofradia (guild). It is important to note that the image wor- 
shiped and perhaps painted by the African slaves suftered with the passage of 
the years, similar to the deterioration of the chapel that sheltered it. In fact, the 
humble chapel of the Christ of Pachacamilla fell into little more than a ruin, 
and by all accounts the site had become abandoned by 1655, the year of one of 
Lima’s great earthquakes. Vargas Ugarte (1966) indicated that this event was 
responsible for reviving the cult. The quake caused the collapse of churches and 
homes and the spread of panic in Lima.The roof of the chapel fell, and only the 
wall containing the image of Christ remained intact. Years passed and, begin- 
ning in 1670, a resident by the name of Antonio Leon began to worship the 
image. According to a much later account by Sebastian de Antunano (1966 
[1670]), the first miracle to be produced was Leon’s recovery from an incurable 
disease. 

During the period after the earthquake, faith in the Christ of Pachacamilla 
was also revived within the African community, and on Friday nights the Afri- 
cans would join in noisy celebrations. These clandestine gatherings came to 
awaken the suspicions of the priest at the nearby church of San Marcelo which 
he promptly reported to his superiors. The vicar general, informed of the cel- 
ebrations in Pachacamilla, ordered on September 5, 1671, that the image on 
the wall be erased in order to put an end to the cult. According to legend, 
when the mason climbed a ladder and tried to eliminate the image with his 
brush he miraculously fell into a faint. The same occurred on his second at- 
tempt, and no one else offered to carry out the order. 

These miraculous events took place during the regime of the Count of 
Lemos, but they do not appear in the reports of the viceroy nor in the Diario de 
Lima of Mugaburu (1927). That is, whatever was occurring in the develop- 
ment of the cult of El Senor de los Milagros, it was at a social level that did not 
necessitate it being noticed as important within writings of the viceregal court. 
However, the history of the events and the miraculous power of the image 
were soon to become a part of the criollo history of Lima, just as the Virgin of 
Guadalupe became an important element in criollo historical consciousness in 
Mexico (Lafaye 1974). 

According to the later writings of the Limefio Sebastian de Antunano, the 
Count of Lemos immediately ordered a stone wall erected around the image. 
As this wall was being built, however, an adobe wall that held the images of the 
Virgin and Maria Magdalena fell to the ground (Vargas Ugarte 1966: 31). This 
statement indicates that the adobe wall had been built only recently, replacing 
the one leveled in the quake. So the unfortunate episode of the mason and his 
ladder related by Antunano may well have occurred. In support of this version, 
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there is a royal cédula of April 19, 1681, concerning the cult, and it mentions 
that the attempt to erase the image of Christ took place during the regime of 
Count Castellar. The cédula is also the first source in which the image of Christ 
at Pachacamilla is officially called “el Cristo de los Milagros” (Rostworowski 
1992: 154). 

Later, a document of the Cabildo of Lima of October 27, 1718, states that 
during the regime of the Count of Monclova, and at his expense, the wall was 
reinforced with lime and bricks (Vargas Ugarte 1966: 157-163; AGI Lima 537). 
From this information we draw the conclusion that the painting suffered changes 
and additions. First we learn that the Count of Lemos ordered the additional 
images of the Father and the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove. Then, after the 
wall collapsed, the original image of Saint John was replaced by that of Mary 
Magdalene, and the Virgin was redone; according to the legend, only the im- 
age of Christ remained intact in its original form. 

Despite its deplorable, sunken appearance, other events took place in con- 
nection with the chapel of Pachacamilla. Among the Protocolos Notariales of the 
Archivo General de la Nacion there are documents concerning the sale of 
lands belonging to Don Diego Manrique de Lara, great-grandson of early 
encomendero Hernan Gonzalez, to Juan de Quevedo, “majordomo of the struc- 
ture of the Chapel of the Holy Christ,’ dated December 17, 1671 (AGN 1671-— 
75, fol. 395), and a later testimony of 1684 deals with the sale of seven lots to a 
lieutenant Sebastian de Antunano y Rivas (AGN 1685). Antunano is one of the 
most important individuals in the advocation of the cult. He was a faithful 
devotee who dedicated himself to the construction of a new chapel after buy- 
ing the property. Moreover, he promoted the cult by writing “Relacion de la 
casa y santuario de la Santisima Trinidad y Santo Cristo de la Fe y Maravillas” 
in which he narrated the numerous miracles attributed to the site and the image. 

The growing prestige of the image and its chapel attracted not only lay 
worshipers, but eventually a convent founded by Dona Antonia Maldonado 
was given the charge to care for the site. Dona Antonia was a criolla born in 
Guayaquil who, in 1676, married Alonso Quitanilla in Callao by order of her 
mother. Her marriage, however, was never consummated, and at the prema- 
ture death of her husband, she founded a beaterio (house inhabited by pious 
women), taking the name Antonia Lucia del Espiritu Santo. Many years passed 
before the beaterio for lay sisters became a convent, and she was frustrated sev- 
eral times before finally obtaining a royal cédula authorizing the creation of the 
Convent of the Nazarenes. On October 27, 1718, the Cabildo of Lima sent a 
petition to the king requesting the necessary authorizations to respond to the 
clamor of the people and to convert the Nazarene Institute into a convent, 
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with the sisters responsible for the cult of the Holy Christ. The desired confir- 
mation and execution of the royal cédula took place in 1730, although Dona 
Antonia did not live to see her wish fulfilled, having passed away many years 
before. 


THE EARTHQUAKES OF LIMA 


The first earthquake associated with the chapel of Pachacamilla, the telluric 
powers of the image, and the procession through Lima of a sculpture copying 
this Christ figure took place on October 20, 1687. The initial quake caused 
great damage in Lima and Callao, and the aftershocks continued to reverberate 
throughout the two cities. Antunano had a copy of the image of Christ made 
and then had it passed through the streets. 

The earthquake most closely identified with the Cristo Morado, however, 
that of October 28, 1746, was one of the strongest and most destructive in 
Lima’s history. Following this quake, the date of the annual procession was 
changed from September 14 to October 28, with the novena beginning on the 
18th. Since that time the cult of the Christ of Pachacamilla, or the Lord of the 
Miracles as he is also called, has been in the ascent. He is venerated in the 
provinces of Peru, and his cult has been exported to Miami and New York by 
the Peruvians who reside in those cities. The Christ has been proclaimed Patrén 
Jurado of Lima, and his protection is implored whenever tremors are felt in the 
capital. 


TWO CASES OF SYNCRETISM 


We have seen how by means of religious syncretism the principal attribute 
of a huaca was incorporated into the cult of Christ of Pachacamilla. This is not 
an unusual phenomenon. Similar cases, for example, are known from ancient 
Rome when various religious cults from throughout the empire, including 
Christianity, became important in the imperial city. However, syncretism, as it 
has come to be defined through modern usage, is a colonial Christian religious 
process by which ancient indigenous beliefs are used to facilitate the establish- 
ment of, as well as to reinterpret, the new Christian beliefs and practices devel- 
oped in Europe. 

The validity of this statement can be demonstrated with two examples. For 
this purpose I will briefly mention two much-acclaimed Virgins of the Ameri- 
cas, renowned for the expansion of their cults: the Virgin of Guadalupe of 
Mexico and the Virgin of Copacabana of the Altiplano of Peru and Bolivia. 
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Like the image of El Sefior de los Milagros or Cristo Morado, both images of 
the Virgin are dark-skinned and are often called Virgenes morenas, whose 
Pre-Columbian roots would not be difficult to recognize in the minds of Na- 
tive Americans. In the case of Guadalupe, she has become, beginning with her 
seventeenth-century promotion by Mexican criollos (Lafaye 1974), the preemi- 
nent symbol of Mexican nationality in the twentieth century, just as the Lord 
of the Miracles has come to represent, through the criollo promotion of 
seventeenth-century Limenos, the unity and synthesis of the various ethnic 
groups that comprise Peruvian nationality. 

It is necessary in these examples of colonial syncretism to emphasize that in 
neither of these cases was the image of the Virgin brought from Europe as were 
the majority of the images that occupied altars in the Americas. Rather, the 
Virgin of Copacabana is the work of an Indian sculptor, and the painted image 
of the Virgin of Guadalupe is believed to have miraculously appeared on the 
cloak of an Indian as proof of her apparition to him. Both dark-skinned images 
are the fruits of a native inheritance bearing a millenary past that flourished 
under the influence of a new faith. As Teresa Gisbert (1980:52) correctly points 
out in her study of the phenomenon of syncretism, all these Christian ex- 
amples carry with them attributes of their Pre-Hispanic predecessors which 
they replace and with which they in some way identify themselves as being 
particular to the New World and the people who worship them. 


The Virgin of Copacabana 


In Pre-Hispanic times in Copacabana, on the shores of Lake Titicaca, there 
were two very famous huacas, one of which was named Copacabana (Ramos 
Gavilan 1988: 191). It was a blue stone whose name, in Quechua as well as in 
Aymara, refers to a greenish turquoise, an appropriate color for an idol of the 
fishermen (Rostworowski 1983).The stone was beautiful; it had a human face 
and a body in the form of a fish. It was worshiped as the god or goddess of the 
lagoon. The second idol, a stone with an “extremely ugly body” and a headful 
of curled snakes, was named Copacati. It appears that the two idols at once 
opposed and complemented each other, since Copacabana, on the lakeshore, 
represented the water from Hurin-Below, while Copacati, on a hilltop, sym- 
bolized the rain or the deity of water from Above or Hanan. This complemen- 
tary duality expressed the social division of the Copacabana community expressed 
in the Andean moiety terms of Hanan and Hurin. Bouysse-Cassagne (1988), 
however, suggests that the intense and antagonistic rivalry between the two 
groups may represent ethnic differences as well, with the Hanan population 
having an Aymara origin and the members of Hurin Copacabana representing 
the older lakeshore dwellers. 
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Whatever the case, the image that came to be known as the Virgin of 
Copacabana not only replaced the two local huacas but came to be worshiped 
by both Hanan and Hurin, miraculously overcoming the ancient rivalry be- 
tween the two groups which had initially given rise to the opposing of the 
image by the members of Hurin Copacabana. The Augustinian chronicler, 
Ramos Gavilan (1988), recounts not only the history of these paired 
Pre-Hispanic huacas but how they were replaced by the next sacred image: the 
sculpture of the Virgin of Copacabana. An Indian by the name of Don Fran- 
cisco Tito Yupanqui from Hanan Copacabana began sculpting the image in 
1582 even though he had great difficulty with the archbishop in obtaining 
official permission to do so. After winning approval and finishing the image, 
Francisco nearly sold it before ever taking it to Copacabana because members 
of Hurin Copacabana insisted that the statue be made by a Spanish master. At 
that point, however, the image manifested its miraculous nature by emitting 
glorious light at night while being kept in the Franciscan monastery. As a re- 
sult, the image was triumphantly carried into Copacabana in 1583, although 
much to the resentment of the members of Hurin Copacabana. However, only 
four years later in 1587 Francisco’s statue came to be worshiped by the entire 
community when the Virgin interceded on behalf of the Hurin community 
when she was petitioned by their prayers during a severe drought. The fusion 
of the community is recognized in the most curious and infrequent aspect of 
the Virgin who kept the name of the Pre-Hispanic idol (Copacabana) that she 
replaced. The image has allowed for a focal point that has facilitated the ongo- 
ing pilgrimages to Copacabana that are Pre-Hispanic in origin but are now 
Christian in form (MacCormack 1984). 


The Virgin of Guadalupe 


The Virgin of Guadalupe from Mexico has a similar miraculous history that, 
like the Virgin of Copacabana and El Senor de los Milagros, connects, at one 
level, Pre-Hispanic beliefs and Catholic cult devotion. The shrine in Mexico 
City dedicated to the Virgin of Guadalupe is at the base of a hill called Tepeyac. 
On the top of Tepeyac, near Tenochtitlan, the ancient capital of the Mexicas, 
now Mexico City, there was a Pre-Hispanic sanctuary of a much-venerated 
goddess called Cihuacoatl-Tonantzin. Multitudes of followers flocked to her 
temple, and her cult was deeply rooted in the people. It was there that in 1531 
the Virgin of Guadalupe appeared to a Juan Diego, a native who reported the 
apparition and her command to build a church for her to Zumarraga, the 
bishop of Mexico City. The bishop at first doubted the apparition, and Juan 
Diego returned to the site where he gathered up the rose petals that the Virgin 
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had caused to grow and placed them in his cloak or tilma. When he unfolded 
the cloak to show the roses to the bishop, the cloak bore the miraculous image 
of the Virgin. 

This history provides the miraculous aura to the image that now is vener- 
ated at Tepeyac. Like many of the other autochthonous Christian icons from 
the Americas, the promotion of the image was at first contested within the 
criollo and Spanish community, and it was not until the seventeenth century 
that the cult of the Virgin of Guadalupe became more universalized. At the 
same time the miraculous nature of the image maintained its specifically Mexi- 
can character (Lafaye 1974). For example, the flourishing of the Marian cult 
among the natives was accompanied by the appearance of a manuscript in 
Nahuatl attributed to an illustrious native, Don Antonio Valeriano, a former 
student of the Franciscan Colegio de Santa Cruz in Tlatelolco, who was related 
to the family of Moctezuma II. It consisted of a collection of poems entitled 
Nican Mopouha, dedicated to the praise of the Virgin of Guadalupe and possibly 
written in the mid-sixteenth century but published only in 1649 by the vicar 
of Guadalupe, Luis Laso de la Vega. It was only recently translated into Spanish 
by Ortiz de Montellano (1990). 

The cult continued to be discretely observed until 1648, when a monk by 
the name of Miguel Sanchez published Imagen de la Virgen Marias, Madre de Dios 
Guadalupe, which gave a definitive impulse to its diffusion. According to 
Gruzinski (1990: 188) and Lafaye (1974), an important factor that favored the 
launching of the cult was the support of the religious creoles imbued with a 
nascent “Guadalupean patriotism.” 


CONCLUSION 


The final victory over the pagan cults was won by the two Virgenes morenas 
that were sculpted or painted by native artists. They triumphed over natives, 
creoles, and Spaniards alike, as had the Cristo Morado of Pachacamilla of In- 
dian/black origin. Around these cults a number of beliefs and symbols crystal- 
lized with roots in a distant American past. With them was established the 
triumph of Christianity over the Pre-Hispanic deities, but the ancient gods did 
not lose their hold on the people. Guadalupe endures as “Our Mother”; the 
Cristo Morado continues to protect them from the tremors of the earth; and 
the ancient deity of the Altiplano becomes the triumphant Virgin who rejects 
and subdues the devil. These religious syncretisms were achieved by means of 
miracles, marvels, and events constructed according to the tastes of the times, 
as required to unite diverse ethnic and racial groups in a single integrating 
vision of America. 
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[* THE PROLOGUE TO HIS General History of the Things of New Spain, Fray Ber- 
nardino de Sahagtn wrote: 


I do not believe there have been in the world idolaters to such a de- 
gree venerators of their gods, nor at such great cost to themselves as 
these of this New Spain. Not even the Jews nor any other nation had 
such a heavy yoke, nor as many ceremonies as these natives have had 
for many years... . (1950-82, 1: 49) 


The scale of both human sacrifice and the conspicuous consumption of luxury 
goods was escalated by the Mexica in the glory days of their imperial enter- 
prise. However, the intense ceremonialism that impressed European observers 
was not an artifact of empire but a pervasive feature of Nahua religious life in 
central Mexico. For the Nahuas, contact with the sacred was established through 
ritual and the collective carrying out of certain actions at prescribed moments 
in a calendrical sequence or life cycle. Ritual acts produced, in the here and 
now, fleeting but authentic manifestations of the sacred forces upon which all 
life depended. Through rituals, men and women laid themselves open to the 
power of the gods; the frame of the ritual worked to channel and limit this 
dangerous contact by directing the sacred force into persons, images, or other 
objects invested with a god’s regalia, which served as conduits for the sacred 
manifestations.’ 

In this paper I examine Nahua ceremonialism after the conquest, in the 
context of the early colonial church. I am not looking for continuities, real or 


' For discussions of the ceremonial, experiential focus of Nahua religion, see Clendinnen 
(1990, 1991). For principal sources on Pre-Columbian practice, see Sahagun (1950-82, 
esp. books 1, 2, 4) and Duran (1967). 
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imagined, between specific rites or between specific Pre-Columbian deities 
and Christian saints. Rather, I am interested in how the general praxis orienta- 
tion of Nahua religion informed the Nahuas’ ways of becoming and being 
Christian as well as informing the ways in which their Christianity was de- 
scribed and interpreted by the friars who presided over their religious life. The 
friars used the Nahuas’ Christianity in their various campaigns for better treat- 
ment of the native people. They also used it to glorify their own mission, to 
uphold the hierarchical ethnic boundaries of colonial society, to engage in 
apocalyptic fantasies, and to construct an image of the native that validated the 
indefinite perpetuation of colonial rule. 

In discussing Nahua Christianity, I do not mean that the Nahuas became 
Christians in anything like the sense implied by conventional understandings 
of religious conversion. Nor should Nahua Christianity be seen as a unified 
and systematized body of dogma and practice. Nahuas understood Christian 
teachings in their own terms and adapted them for their own ends, which 
varied through time and from place to place. I consider it pointless, and indeed 
ethnocentric, to raise the issue of sincerity and to question whether Nahuas 
who spoke or acted in a Christian manner were “truly” Christian. To charac- 
terize colonial Nahuas as crypto-pagans operating under a veneer of Christian- 
ity is to grant objective reality to the dualistic categories of “Christian” and 
“pagan,” which were highly meaningful to Europeans but foreign to indig- 
enous self-conceptions. Native people who underwent baptism and partici- 
pated in Christian ceremonies were choosing to represent themselves as 
Christians, whatever they understood Christianity to be.The friars judged them 
according to these representations and constructed their own representations 
of what native behavior meant. It is with this public and contested domain of 
native identity that I am most concerned. 

The Nahuas’ formal conversion to Christianity, characterized by mass bap- 
tisms and other enthusiastic displays, quickly became legendary as a “spiritual 
conquest.” The chronicles of the friars, on which this legend depends, predict- 
ably glorify the achievements of the evangelizers while representing the native 
people as passive and childlike recipients of the Word. However, if we invert 
the rhetorical flow of their propaganda so as to grant agency to the native 
people, we can see that the Nahuas, by selectively responding to the devotional 
options presented them by the friars, exerted considerable control over the 
creation of their church. 

The friars soon found that preaching “fire and brimstone” got them no- 
where. But if they set the catechism to music and invited the natives to sing and 
dance, or put on a Christmas pageant with native actors in costume, suddenly 
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the churchyard could not accommodate the crowd.’ Bishop ZumArraga wrote 
to Charles V in 1540, “more than by preaching they are converted by music” 
(Cuevas 1975: 99). Thus, the Nahuas manipulated their friars into presiding 
over a church founded not upon abstract Christian theological or moral tenets 
but upon an exuberant pageantry; this phenomenon tended to mask a slower 
and more subtle process by which world view and philosophy were renegoti- 
ated by the Nahuas without there being any abrupt rupture with the past.? 

The more public and participatory the mode of devotion, the more formal- 
ized its patterns of speech and movement, and the more preparation and para- 
phernalia it entailed, the more avidly the Nahuas accepted it. Consider this 
one passage from the Franciscan Motolinia, dating to 1541, in which he de- 
scribes the first Christian procession enacted among the Nahuas. During a 
period of excessive rainfall, in 1527, the friars in Texcoco led a procession with 
a cross and prayed for the cessation of the rain. 


From that very day the waters ceased, for confirmation of the weak 
and tender faith of those newly converted people; and then they made 
many crosses and banners of saints and other ornaments for their pro- 
cessions; and the Indians of Mexico went there to make copies of 
them; and then in a short time they began in Huexotzinco and they 
made many rich and gallant coverings for the crosses and processional 
platforms of gold and feathers; and then in all parts they began to 
decorate their churches, and make altarpieces, and go out in proces- 
sions, and the children learned dances in order to make them more 
enjoyable. (Motolinia 1979: 82)* 


Allowing that Motolinia’s enthusiasm may have led him to compress the pas- 
sage of time here, the account is noteworthy for the kinds of actions to which 


? Motolinia (1979: 25) describes the enthusiastic response to the setting of the cat- 
echism to a plainsong chant. In a 1557 letter to Charles V, Fray Pedro de Gante took credit 
for having first given the Nahuas Christian doctrine in song form as well as giving them 
Christian insignia with which to decorate the capes they wore while dancing. He also 
described the first Christmas pageant at the chapel of San José de los Naturales in Mexico 
City and the enthusiastic attendance of the local people (quoted in Stevenson 1968: 93). I 
am assuming, based on general Nahua-Christian practice, that this early pageant involved 
native actors in costume. 

> Clendinnen (1990), treating native religion as a matter more of emotions than of 
intellect, identifies continuities in performance as the key factors in Nahua Christianization. 
While she is justified in emphasizing the performative aspect of native devotions, I think 
she overemphasizes sensibility and experience at the expense of conceptual sense and struc- 
tures of thought. On the interaction between Nahua and Christian religious and moral 
concepts, see especially Burkhart 1986, 1988, 1989. 

* All translations from non-English publications are my own. 
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it refers—the manufacture of regalia and the conducting of public perfor- 
mances—as well as the extent to which, apparently, these things were done at 
the native people’s own initiative. While a means of controlling rain had obvi- 
ous appeal, I suspect the response would not have been nearly so memorable 
had those rain clouds responded to a few silent prayers. 

Within a decade of the 1524 arrival of the first official Franciscan evangeliz- 
ers, the parameters of Nahua-Christian devotional practices had been laid via 
the incorporation of song and dance, musical instruments, processions, and 
dramatic performances into the new cultus. The Nahuatl texts were based on 
Christian teachings; crucifixes and saints’ images were the principal cult ob- 
jects. Most of the musical instruments and the music played upon them were of 
European style. New rules of sexual propriety excluded women from the dances 
and dramas (though not from the processions). Human and animal sacrifices 
were, of course, forbidden; self-mortification took the form of self-flagellation 
rather than bloodletting. Yet even in these new and modified forms of devotion 
we can see the continuity with the Pre-Columbian ceremonial cycle: collec- 
tive, public performances conducted by social groups within a calen- 
drically-determined ceremonial period, during which temporary manifestations 
of a divine presence were effected through the ritualized investment and di- 
vestment of persons, images, and spaces with sacred regalia. 

The ceremonialism the Nahuas brought to their church can be considered a 
native tradition existing in the postconquest world. This tradition was trans- 
formed, however, not simply by its redirection toward Christian festivals and 
sacra but by its situation within the complex field of power relations character- 
izing the new colonial world. Nahua Christianity was the religion of a colo- 
nized people. No matter how closely it might emulate Old World customs, it 
was the religion of “natives,” of “Indians,” an ethnic category on whose inven- 
tion and perpetuation the colonial enterprise depended. Nahuas could be- 
come Christians, but they could not become Spaniards; their church was separate 
and unequal—perhaps superior in some limited respects to that of the Span- 
iards but necessarily separate and different. 

As an ethnic church, Nahua Christianity became the subject of ethnographic 
descriptions, many of them composed by the same friars who compiled the 
accounts of the Pre-Columbian ceremonies. No one recorded a description of 
the full Nahua-Christian festival round in a colonial community on the scale of 
what Sahagtin and Duran did for the Pre-Columbian rites. Colonial practice, 
being considered neither arcane nor dangerous, called for no such key to deci- 
pherment; one need only keep a watchful eye for the resurgence of those 
ancient idolatries. 
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Nevertheless, the accounts of Nahua Christianity describe a cultural “other”: 
this is what the Indians, who used to do those pagan things, do now. There is a 
rhetorical distancing. Even though the friars are on the scene, marching in the 
processions and conducting the masses, the boundary between “us” and “them” 
is carefully maintained. Indeed, it is more carefully maintained than the boundary 
between past and present, pagan and Christian, for the survival or resurgence 
of those pagan customs remained, in the friars’ discourses, an imminent possi- 
bility. 

These ethnographic descriptions tend to resemble one another, a rather 
standardized set of practices being trotted out each time a friar wished to testify 
to native piety. The accounts include general summaries of how the native 
people celebrate church festivals, plus some more detailed descriptions of par- 
ticular events. They rarely distinguish between Nahuatl-speakers and other in- 
digenous people, but since these accounts come from Nahua areas they may be 
assumed to refer to practices in which Nahuas participated, many of which 
were shared with other groups.° A few examples of these descriptions follow. 

Motolinia, in his 1541 Historia de los indios, illustrates the general tenor: 


They celebrate the festivals and pascuas of the Lord and of Our Lady, 
and of the principal vocations of their towns, with much merriment 
and solemnity. They adorn the churches very neatly with such orna- 
ments as they have, and what they lack they supply with many branches, 
flowers, reeds and rushes that they lay on the floor ...and where the 
procession will pass they make many triumphal arches made of flow- 
ers... . The Indian lords and nobles, all decked out and dressed in 
their white shirts and mantles worked with feathers, and with clusters 
of flowers in their hands, dance and sing songs in their language, of the 
festivals that they celebrate, which the friars have translated for them. 
... And these dances and songs begin at midnight in many places, and 
they have many torches in the churchyards.... And later they also 
sing a large part of the day without it being much work or burden to 
them. All the way that the procession has to pass they have decorated 


> It should be kept in mind that, for the native people themselves at this time, ethnic 
affiliation was principally a matter of altepetl, or city-state, membership. Nahuas themselves 
would have had little sense of a “Nahua Church” per se. An identity as nican tlaca, “people 
from here,’ as opposed to Spaniards, Africans, and persons of mixed heritage, does seem to 
inform their self-representations (see Lockhart 1992: 115-116). Some sense of themselves 
as speakers of Nahuatl (mexicano) must have existed in the context of the church, however, 
given the attention paid by friars and others to matters of translation. 
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with branches from one end to the other ... and the ground covered 
with reeds and rushes and leaves and flowers of many kinds and at 
intervals are placed their altars, very well arranged. (1979: 54) 


The Mexican-born Franciscan Diego Valadés included in his Rhetorica christiana, 
a Latin work printed in Italy in 1579, a chapter on how festivals are celebrated 
among the Indians. Among his remarks are the following: 


The celebration begins with the first vespers, toward dusk of the pre- 
vious day, when the Angelus is rung. They go up to their belfries with 
drums, trumpets, flutes, chirimias, now playing the flutes together, now 
ringing the bells alternatingly, and so they produce an agreeable sym- 
phony. Then they make the drums resound again, or they mix the 
sound of the bells with that of the drums, continuing still, with this 
show of jubilation, until an hour before vesper prayers and the ringing 
of the Angelus, and for an hour afterward. And they do the same, for 
the same length of time, in the morning at dawn.... 

They adorn very beautifully the doors and exteriors of the temples, 
in such a way that there is more to admire in the adornments of a 
single temple in the Indies than in all the basilicas of Spain. They 
weave long carpets of flowers, which they attach to mats of palm or 
rushes, and thus they depict all manner of images, figures and stories, 
in the same way as can be seen in the tapestries of Flanders. They 
cover, also with these carpets, the steps and the walls of the temples 
and chapels, and they adorn them with various figures, which appear 
quite alive made with fabric of flowers; as well as with arches and 
vaults, also made with flowers and interlaced fronds. And it is true that 
there are not persons designated for this, but that all participate of 
their own will, and they also bring precious feathers, for which they 
ask permission of the owners for using them. (1989: 512-513) 


Fray Geronimo de Mendieta, writing in the mid-1590s, partially copies 
Motolinia’s report but enlarges it with much additional detail regarding the 
decorations, the organization of the processions, the dances, and the music 
(1980: 429-432). Among his descriptions of specific celebrations is an eyewit- 
ness account of the 1595 Holy Week processions in Mexico City, which in- 
volved tens of thousands of marchers, including thousands of self-flagellating 
penitents. The Easter morning finale featured 230 images of Christ, Mary, and 


® Torquemada reproduces Mendieta’s account (1975-83, 5: 333-335). By keeping the 
description in the present tense, he implies that the same practices are continuing at the 
time of his writing (early 1600s). 
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other saints, and “innumerable” participants, arranged according to their neigh- 
borhoods and traditional social rankings, marched in what Mendieta describes 
as “one of the most lovely and solemn processions in Christendom” (Mendieta 
1980: 436-437). 

Chroniclers of the other mendicant orders corroborate these Franciscan re- 
ports. The Dominican Agustin Davila Padilla, after devoting two chapters to 
Pre-Columbian religion, spends two chapters documenting the Indo-Christian 
devotions (1955: chaps. 24—27).The juxtaposition serves to highlight the con- 
trast between pagan and Christian while emphasizing the ethnic boundary 
between Indian and non-Indian. He claims that the Indians “exercise greater 
diligence now in the service of God than they formerly dedicated to that of the 
demon” (Davila Padilla 1955: 79). He notes their enthusiasm for music and 
processions and describes the flower arches and the images made of flower 
petals attached to mats (1955: 79-80).The Augustinian historian Juan de Gryalva 
recounts how new arrivals to the colony marvel at the processions in the native 
communities, which with their many images, banners, candles, and trumpets 
constitute “the gladdest and most sumptuous thing of all that the realm en- 
joys”; although the realm is so rich and the Spaniards so religious, “in this 
matter of the processions, all give the advantage to the Indians” (1624: 72v). 
Even these few examples suffice to show that, through the combined agency of 
the Nahuas and the friars, the Nahua church did develop as a separate church 
with its own customs and traditions, and these customs provided for a rich and 
complex ritual life. Borrowed elements, such as the musical instruments, were 
employed in distinctive ways: their Old World origins did not preclude their 
functioning as both ethnic markers and tools of native devotion in the new 
context. 

The massive consumption of flowers seems to be a mark of native practice, 
continuing and even expanding upon Pre-Columbian practice, with the flow- 
ers serving as readily available substitutes for other types of regalia—gold, feathers, 
precious stones, fine textiles—which were now beyond the means of increas- 
ingly impoverished native communities. The many varieties of flowers sup- 
plied a whole symbolic code of color and fragrance through which the presence 
of the sacred was manifested while the dancers danced and the holy images 
were borne about. And then, at the festival’s end, as the wilting remnants were 
gathered up and carried off, their faded forms would signal the transience of all 
contact with the sacred and the transience of all life.’ 


7 T have elsewhere discussed the symbolism of flowers and its application to Christian 
sacra in Nahuatl devotional literature (Burkhart 1992b). 
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These practices provided the friars with ample evidence of native piety, 
combined with enough differentness to maintain the ethnic boundary. The 
friars seem to have been untroubled by the differentness in modes of celebra- 
tion, provided that the devotions met their criteria for seemliness and were 
directed toward suitable Christian sacra: God, Christ, the saints. That is, they 
were more concerned with the object than with the act, with the end recipient 
of the devotion than with its means of expression. 

For non-Christian traditions to be absorbed into Christian worship had, of 
course, ample Old World precedent, both in the conversion of pagan peoples 
and in the appropriation of Old Testament texts as “types,” or historical 
foreshadowings, of Christian personages, rites, and narratives. Redirection to- 
ward Christian sacra upgraded such non-Christian phenomena to a higher, 
spiritual level of existence; this ontological sleight-of-hand served the friars in 
Mexico as well as it had their forebears in the primitive church. Customs that 
could be classed as similar to begin with, such as what Mendieta describes as 
the carrying of Pre-Columbian deity images “in the manner of a procession” 
(1980: 100), were easily transposed. 

On the subject of flowers, the Dominican Diego Duran, of all the friar- 
chroniclers the most skeptical, acknowledges continuity with Pre-Columbian 
practices but judges the colonial customs acceptable. He notes how the boys in 
temple service had been responsible for decorating the temples and adds: 


This service has remained to the present day to the youths, who deco- 
rate the churches with branches and fix them up with fronds, flowers, 
and reeds. For this they have their captains and overseers, whom they 
call telpochtlatoque.* And it is permitted, seeing how there is no super- 
stition in it, but just an ancient custom. (Duran 1967, 1:55)? 


And later, Duran cautions that the custom of offering maize, chile peppers, and 
flowers on the feast of the Virgin (September 15), as well as in other festivals 
during the month of September, might have remained from the rites of the 
female deities Chicomecoatl, Atlan Tonan, and Toci. However, he is convinced 
that it is now converted (ya esta convertido) into an offering to God (Duran 
1967, 1: 141).The exact meaning of an offering depends on the recipient. This 
attitude left room for the sorts of continuities in behavior toward and experi- 
ence of the sacred that seem to have mattered more to the Nahuas than the 
names of the images. 


8 The “speakers,” i.e., rulers or leaders, of the youths. 
’ Here Duran contradicts Valadés, who, in the passage quoted earlier, states that this 
practice was the responsibility of no one in particular. 
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Through these elaborate performances of Christian piety, Nahuas were pub- 
licly representing themselves as converted people and thus, in a sense, acqui- 
escing to their status as colonial objects. Given their circumstances, acquiescence 
to conversion was, paradoxically, an effective form of resistance to colonialism. 
The more strongly an indigenous group resisted Christianity, the more easily 
the Spanish colonizers could justify the use of force against them.There could 
be a just war against infidels, but how could Spain condone the mistreatment 
of people who were so obviously Christian? By outdoing the Spaniards at their 
own religion, Nahuas could undermine the legitimacy of colonial rule. The 
colonizers responded by ignoring, belittling, maligning, and seeking to sup- 
press Nahua Christianity. The friars themselves, even though they used Nahua 
piety to support their anti-colonialist stance on various issues, were not pre- 
pared to accept Nahua Christianity on its own terms. 

Though astonished and delighted by the Nahuas’ affinity for things of the 
church, the friars never characterized their native congregations as fully com- 
petent practitioners of the Catholic faith. If they were to do so, they would not 
only blur the vital border between “us” and “them” but would also render 
themselves obsolete, for they were evangelizers charged only with establishing 
the church in the conquered territories, not with overseeing its affairs indefi- 
nitely. Hence, one rhetorical strand woven throughout their writings repre- 
sents the native people as new Christians, even new people, not yet so firmly 
planted in the faith as to be trusted to flourish apart from the friars’ care. 
Without continued support, the miraculous conversion that God had wrought 
through his mendicant agents would be reversed and the natives would revert 
to their former idolatries. With the mendicant orders increasingly at odds with 
the secular ecclesiastical hierarchy, which sought to replace the friars with secular 
parish priests, the deficiencies of the native people as Christians became, espe- 
cially for the embattled Franciscans, as important to the defense of their enter- 
prise as all the evidence of native piety they touted as signs of their success.'® 

The ceremonial character of Nahua religious life enters into these discourses 
as evidence of deficiency. Generally, the Nahuas’ affinity for ritual display was 
used to support a construction of the native person as an overly sensual, 
weak-willed, spiritually impoverished being more concerned with the exter- 


10 This is not to say that secular clergy accepted Nahua Christianity. They too repre- 
sented it as flawed and deficient, for their own reasons. They argued that the secular church 
could supply a greater number of priests to the native communities than the mendicant 
orders had done. These priests, supported by tithes raised from the native people, would 
provide the local supervision and basic religious instruction that was still lacking. 
Christianization could thus progress beyond the very superficial accomplishments of the 
friars. 
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nal appearances of things in the world than with interior mental states or the 
invisible landscapes of heaven and hell. In this way the friars denied the validity 
of native spirituality, that connection to an experientially manifested infusion 
of transforming sacred force into things in the world, threatening to them 
perhaps not because it was radically alien but because it was all too familiar: it 
was, after all, a principle analogous to that of transubstantiation, which they 
could not acknowledge anywhere except the ordained Catholic priest’s perfor- 
mance of the Mass. 

That the Nahuas did not share their dualistic conceptions of matter and 
spirit, of form and substance, of body and soul, of exterior appearance and 
interior essence, the friars took as evidence not of a different, non-dualist way 
of seeing but of a lack, an indifference toward the second element in each of 
those paired opposites. If the Nahuas were inclined toward ritual display, which 
was exterior and superficial, it necessarily followed that they were disinclined 
toward spirituality, which was interior and reflexive. Since the two categories 
were contradictory, one could not encompass the other within a single devo- 
tional methodology."! 

The profound religiosity of the native people was thus reduced to the same 
familiar category into which European churchmen placed all who lacked their 
otherwordly understandings, whether heathens, unformed children, or the lower 
classes. A focus on exterior things signified a lower form of religion, but it was 
appropriate to certain, inferior, categories of people: the Council of Trent 
recommended that the religion of the common people center on external cult 
rather than internal faith, on the assumption that this would help to inure them 
against Protestant heresies (Uchmany 1980: 20). Secular clergy as well as friars 
considered Mexico’s native people to be similar to the least capable of Old 
World Christians. The decrees of the Third Mexican Ecclesiastical Council in 
1585 place the indigenous people in the category of rudes, a theological term 
referring to people who are deemed incapable of mastering more than the 
rudiments of religious doctrine (Poole 1987: 153). 

Franciscans used their conception of native character to defend themselves 
against critics of their program. If their churches were more ornate than some 
thought necessary, it was because, as Zumarraga put it in a 1536 letter to Em- 
peror Charles V, it was through the ornaments that the native people were 
attracted to the church and led to revere the divine cult (Cuevas 1975:59, 77). 


"| This attitude seems to have accompanied missionaries throughout Europe’s imperial 
domains. Of English missionaries among the Tshidi of South Africa, Comaroff (1985: 138) 
remarks: “.. . the nondualistic cosmology of the native was taken as proof of his inability to 
transcend base confinement in the flesh.” 
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In 1558 Viceroy Don Luis de Velasco the Elder, writing to Philip II, defended 
the Franciscans against the criticisms of the secular clergy by stating that the 
friars’ only extravagance lay in the quality of their church buildings and the 
ornaments and music employed there, which “attract the Indians to come to 
the temples and to devotion”; meanwhile the friars dressed humbly and ate 
little, giving all their surplus to the poor (Cuevas 1975: 245). Such may have 
been the case, but the rhetorical line is clear: pomp and ceremony are the only 
means to attract the native people. 

Valadés, in the middle of the chapter from which I quoted above, gives the 
following commentary on the native celebrations: 


It is no small glory for God, for the Order of the Franciscans, and the 
others, namely the Dominicans and the Augustinians, that with such 
reverence the festivals of God and the saints are celebrated in those 
places where the Devil exercised such domination and tyranny. The 
breasts of the infidels especially are moved by this manner of rites, and 
the souls of the newly Christian are greatly reinforced and captivated 
by these external things, since as yet they are children and as such need 
milk, not solid food. (1989: 512-513) 


How smoothly Valadés transfers the credit for native Christianity onto God and 
the friars, stripping the native people of agency and reducing them to the status 
of children. Their rites, impressive as they may be, are mere pap, for they focus 
on external display rather than interior spiritual states or theological truths. 

Valadés’s words imply a developmental process: children grow up, and the 
recently converted mature in the faith. This enchantment with the external 
should yield, in time, to deeper understandings. Valadés, who is thought to 
have had a Nahua mother, did not seek to exclude the native people of Mexico 
from full membership in the Christian community. The theme of his book is 
the redemptive power of Christian rhetoric, which could act on the Nahua ear 
as effectively as on any other.” 

However, other voices, most vehemently Mendieta’s, represent the Nahuas 
as if they were stuck in this initial phase of Christianization, perhaps perma- 
nently, because of their weak and sensual nature. This applied not only to the 
common people but to the nobility as well. The characterization of the native 
peoples as by nature passive and submissive, and hence both childlike and femi- 
nine relative to their adult male colonizers, is standard in imperialist discourses; 
in the present context it is relevant because their ceremonialism was construed 
as one manifestation of this inherent immaturity. 


2 For a provocative discussion of Valadés’s work, see Watts 1991. 
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A Franciscan apologia prepared in 1569, probably by Mendieta, and ad- 
dressed to Don Juan de Ovando, visitador for the Council of the Indies, gives 
the following explanation for why ceremony is important in the Nahua Church: 


all this [musical] harmony is of the greatest benefit among them for 
their Christianity, and the ornamentation and embellishment of the 
churches is very necessary, in order to lift their spirits and move them 
toward the things of God, because their nature, which is tepid and 
forgetful of interior things, needs to be assisted by exterior appear- 
ance. And for this reason those who governed them in the time of 
their paganhood kept them occupied most of the time in the building 
of sumptuous temples, and in adorning them greatly with roses and 
flowers, as well as the gold and silver that they had, and in many sacri- 
fices and ceremonies, harsher and more severe than those of the law of 
Moses. (Garcia Icazbalceta 1889: 66) 


The author acknowledges the continuity between Pre-Columbian and colo- 
nial practice, framing it within this discourse of spiritual deficiency. Here, Chris- 
tian pageantry does not serve simply to attract new converts: the Nahuas’ affinity 
for ceremony is due not just to their newness in the faith but to their very 
nature (natural). And unless God should see fit to alter their nature, the author 
states later in the text (p. 110), they will remain unfit for the priesthood. In 
1571 Mendieta wrote to Ovando that the native people even in a hundred 
years would not be sufficiently “solid and ancient in Christianity” to be ready 
for the priesthood (Garcia Icazbalceta 1886: 115)."° 

This attitude infected Nahuatl writings as well. In Fray Juan de Gaona’s 
Nahuatl Coloquios de la paz y tranquilidad christiana, written around 1540 in the 
form of a dialogue between a Franciscan and a Nahua student, the young man 
laments that the native people would not be receptive to the teaching of 
Christianity’s spiritual wisdom even if admonished by a priest for 400 years. 
The friar responds by commenting on their childlike nature and the despair it 
causes the priests (Gaona 1582: 23v—24v). If the Nahuas’ ritual predilections 
allowed them to be cast as perpetual children, they also conferred on the priests 
a constant responsibility. The author of the 1569 report claims that the native 


3 These attitudes were not necessarily racist, in the sense of assuming genealogically 
inherited differences. A common view held that the geography and climate of the New 
World had deleterious effects on its inhabitants. This applied equally to the descendants of 
Spaniards as to the native people. Sahagun, for example, states that Spaniards who come to 
Mexico, and even more so those born there, acquire the same bad inclinations that the 
native people have; he attributes this to the climate or constellations of the land (Sahagin 


1950-82, 1: 76-77). 
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people are like wax: they will receive the imprint of whatever they are taught, 
but the wax remains soft. Without the constant guidance of ministers, they “let 
everything drop and forget their very selves” (se olvidan de si mesmos; Garcia 
Icazbalceta 1889: 82). 

A joint statement issued by the Franciscan, Dominican, and Augustinian 
orders arguing against the replacement of friars by secular clergy predicts that 
the friars’ removal would have devastating effects on the native people’s faith 
(Garcia Icazbalceta 1886: 180). They will lose all the good customs that the 
friars have taught them, such as singing the canonical hours, and the process of 
evangelization will have to start all over again. This is because of their entirely 
sensual nature, due to which they understand only what they see, and will 
adopt only those customs that they see the priests themselves performing. The 
secular clerics, it is implied, being less given to devotional exercises, will not 
supply the needed role models. The pessimism is obvious: the danger is not that 
the native people might fail to advance to a superior, more spiritual condition, 
but that they will lose even the inferior form of Christianity that they have. 
The Augustinian Grialva saw so little hope for the native people’s spiritual 
advancement that he interpreted the recurrent epidemics as being in the people’s 
best interest. God was rewarding them for the promptness of their initial con- 
version by gathering them into heaven before the inevitable backsliding into 
paganism could occur (1624: 68v). 

The utopianism that flourished especially among the Franciscans depended 
on a view of the native people as innocent and childlike, the genus angelicum of 
the “Age of the Spirit,’ the new third age of the world that had been proph- 
esied by Joachim de Fiore (see Phelan 1970; also Baudot 1983). In this millennial 
kingdom, gently overseen by the friars, the native people would have no need 
of their own priests in order to attain spiritual perfection. Mendieta invokes 
the enchanted isle of Antillia, according to legend a theocracy founded by 
bishops from Portugal, where the people “spend most of their time making 
processions and praising God with hymns and spiritual canticles” (Mendieta 
1980: 449; Phelan 1970: 69-71). Phelan finds in Mendieta’s fantasy echoes of 
Saint Augustine’s City of God, in which “we shall have leisure to utter forth the 
praises of God, which shall be all things in all” (Phelan 1970: 71). 

In paradise, faith is coterminous with its expression; appearance and essence 
are one. Such conceptions might have granted legitimacy to Nahua patterns of 
religion. However, they belonged to the realm of fantasy, of what might have 
been if only the Franciscans had been allowed to carry out their program un- 
impeded. Between what the Nahuas were and what they could be or could 
have been lay an impassable rhetorical gulf. 
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The contention that the ritualistic Nahuas were spiritually inferior served 
the friars well. Not only could they thus support their own superior position as 
God’s imperialists, but they could also criticize any people or policies that 
interfered with their plans and rationalize the end results when their goals 
failed to materialize. Even as they despaired over the ultimate failure of their 
entire enterprise, they were able to ascribe this failure to deficiencies in native 
character. It was not the indigenous people’s strength of will, their respect for 
the traditions of their ancestors, their satisfaction with their own forms of spiri- 
tuality, and their insistence on self-determination that had led them to accept 
only a few trappings of the Christian faith; it was their confounded indiffer- 
ence to spiritual enlightenment. One could be faulted for failing to convince 
intelligent and rational pagans that Christianity was superior to their ways, but 
who could be expected to teach anything to a recalcitrant and retarded child? 

There were various efforts to control how the Nahuas practiced even their 
inferior form of Christian religious life. On the part of the friars, these efforts 
arose from a strict sense of decorum and a fear of resurgent idolatry. These 
concerns led, on the one hand, to a separation of dancing from the more 
solemn rites, with the dancers kept out of the church building and away from 
the processional routes.'* On the other hand, and to a larger extent, the friars 
strove to control the content of native-language devotional texts, both oral and 
written. A greater preoccupation with words than with acts reflects their own 
scripturally-based and preaching-oriented tradition. Songs were particularly 
suspect; their figurative language was so difficult for the friars to comprehend 
that they feared diabolical messages might be encoded in the lyrics (Sahagin 
1583: prologue; Mendieta 1980: 80-81). Written texts had to be carefully ex- 
amined by friars literate in Nahuatl and the native assistants whom they trusted. 
However, singing and dancing as such were not discouraged, and song texts 
such as those of the Psalmodia christiana (Sahagin 1583) were provided as sub- 
stitutes for the disapproved texts. The native people were allowed to circulate 
approved books and manuscripts among themselves for their own use under 


4 In 1544 Bishop Zumarraga published a Spanish translation of Dionisius Richel’s trea- 
tise on the proper manner in which to conduct processions (Richel 1544).The publication 
was directed principally at Spaniards rather than at the native people. Spaniards were to be 
discouraged from the revelries, ribald masks, and parodies of church celebrations in which 
they customarily indulged. The native people, who were inclined toward such behaviors, 
having celebrated the festivals of their idols with dances, would not be able to distinguish 
these vanities from true Christian customs; they would imitate the Spaniards, thinking that 
this was proper devotional behavior (Zumarraga’s appendix, in Richel 1544: 16r). Mendieta 
asserts that the dances the native people performed at their Christian celebrations were kept 
separate from the processions in order to preserve due solemnity (1980: 430-431). 
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the guidance of the literate elite. At one point Sahagtn rewrote, or (more 
likely) had assistants rewrite, a set of devotional exercises that he claims he 
discovered among the natives, which contained many errors and incongruities 
(Sahagtin 1574); one notes that he did not simply confiscate it but corrected it 
and presumably returned it to native hands. 

Other control efforts were intended to be more invasive. A long series of 
edicts issued by the ecclesiastical authorities and the Spanish Crown sought: to 
limit the number of singers and musicians and the types of musical instruments 
to be allowed in the native choirs; to prohibit dramatic performances inside the 
churches; to prohibit the chanting of the canonical hours and restrict public 
singing to the chanting of the catechism on festival days; to examine religious 
images made and used by native people and confiscate any deemed inappropri- 
ate; and to prevent any native-language devotional texts other than the basic 
catechism from circulating among them. Repeated legislation aimed at the 
same ends, particularly with regard to music, suggests an ongoing defiance on 
the part of the native communities.!° 

Given the importance of religion in native life, controlling religious expres- 
sion was a means of controlling the people themselves; the presumed threat of 
resurgent idolatry was always at hand to justify any restrictions. That Nahuas 
would tolerate only so much intrusion into their religious life, and that a pious 
performance could easily transform itself into political action, is illustrated by 
the following account from Torquemada’s chronicle. On the Feast of the As- 
sumption in 1569, in Mexico City, a group of Nahuas was marching in a 
procession, accompanied by a few Franciscan friars, as was the custom each 
year on this day. The Nahuas included the alcaldes of the city’s four native 
districts; the friars included the famous Pedro de Gante. They were en route 
from the chapel of San José de los Naturales, adjacent to the Franciscans’ main 
church and friary, to celebrate Mass at Santa Maria la Redonda, the church of 
one of the native districts, which was dedicated to the Assumption. Some cler- 
ics (secular clergy) sought to interfere with this procession by blocking the 
street. They detained the people in front, who were carrying the holy images, 
and began harassing the Nahua man who was in charge of the proceedings."® 
He refused to turn back. An official of the Audiencia and Pedro de Gante 
sought to mediate the dispute but to no avail. A crowd began to gather. The 


'S The ecclesiastical council legislation is printed in Lorenzana 1769; native music and 
efforts to control it are discussed in Stevenson 1968, Saldivar 1934, and Weckmann 1984. 

‘6 Torquemada describes this individual as el preste, perhaps indicating that he was the 
sponsor of the upcoming Mass. He may have been a leader of a religious confraternity. I 
assume from the context that he was Nahua, but this is not specified. 
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argument escalated into a shoving match and then into a riot. Spaniards rushed 
in with swords drawn to defend the clerics. The friars, their pleas for peace 
unheeded, watched in consternation as those meek and humble natives, women 
and men alike, grabbed up stones and clods of earth and began pelting their 
opponents. The clerics fled, fearing for their lives; the Spanish official leapt 
into a canal, and two Spaniards were divested of their swords. Many people 
were injured. The road was cleared, but the poor friars were so unnerved that 
they retreated to San José to conduct their Mass. 

The clerics filed a criminal complaint with Viceroy Don Martin Enriquez, 
who began his investigation by arresting the four alcaldes, among others. Many 
other people, especially women, began coming in groups to turn themselves in 
to the authorities. They willingly confessed to having bravely defended the 
Franciscans from a forceful attack, thus putting the viceroy into the position of 
having to treat the protection of Catholic friars as a crime against the state. 
Seeing that he would end up arresting the entire native population of the city 
without ever getting to the bottom of things, Enriquez dropped the investiga- 
tion (Torquemada 1975-83, 2: 403—404).'” 

This incident illustrates several points. The bond between the friars and the 
native people forged a politically powerful alliance that either group could use 
to its strategic advantage. Disputes between the mendicant orders and the secular 
clergy were not simply a matter of ecclesiastical intrigue but involved the na- 
tive population and what rights it had to free religious expression. The native 
people were willing and able to defend those rights by a show of force. In their 
dedication to ceremony they exceeded even the pious examples set by their 
priests, for in order to bring a customary rite to its appointed conclusion they 
would risk the killing of Spaniards. Were the Assumption day marchers moti- 
vated more by respect for the saints or by respect for themselves? I suggest that 
worship of the community patron saints was so conflated with collective iden- 
tity that this might not have been a meaningful distinction. For colonial Nahuas, 
a procession was a statement equally of politics as of piety. 

Despite the concerns expressed by their priests, Nahuas in their own writ- 
ings give no hint that they perceived their lot as one of spiritual impoverish- 
ment and immaturity. While their private thoughts and feelings are of course 
unrecoverable, their surviving public statements convey an easy confidence 


'’ The incident is also mentioned in a 1570 petition from the Franciscan Alonso de 
Escalona to the Council of the Indies in the context of a protest against interference by 
secular clergy (Garcia Icazbalceta 1886: 101).The eighteenth-century Franciscan historian 
Vetancurt briefly recounts the event, describing the perpetrators as students and stating that 
to prevent such disturbances in the future the archbishop threatened to excommunicate 
any students or clerics who went to see the procession (Vetancurt 1971: pt. 4, 83). 
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and familiarity regarding things of the church. In their wills they invoke the 
proper pious formulas, provide for the saying of masses for their souls and those 
of their loved ones, and sometimes bequeath Christian paraphernalia to their 
chosen heirs (Anderson, Berdan, and Lockhart 1976; Cline and Leén-Portilla 
1984; Cline 1986;Wood 1991). Historical annals from Nahua communities list 
a variety of processions and religious dramatizations among the noteworthy 
events (Anales antiguos n.d.). Petitions to the king, such as the 1560 letter from 
the town council of Huexotzingo to Philip II (Anderson, Berdan, and Lockhart 
1976: 176-190), assert an abundance of Christian piety that contrasts, to good 
rhetorical effect, with the deficiencies in funds and fair treatment the petition- 
ers are experiencing at the hands of their Spanish overlords. The Tlaxcala city 
council proceedings record considerable expenditures on Christian pageantry. 
These include the purchase of musical instruments; the commissioning of a 
monstrance, an altarpiece, and a feathered platform for carrying the Holy Sac- 
rament in processions—with the proviso that no one may remove these feath- 
ers and dance with them; the purchase of fancy cloaks for the council members 
to wear in processions; and orders to secure flowers and foliage, wings and 
yellow hair for angel costumes, and several devil costumes, for the Corpus 
Christi celebrations (Lockhart, Berdan, and Anderson 1986). 

Within the large corpus of Christian literature produced in the Nahuatl 
language, there are a limited number of texts that can be considered to be of 
native authorship.'® Most of these were produced under priestly supervision, 
and some were based directly on Old World models. Nevertheless, as com- 
posed or transposed by Nahua authors, they are infused with poetic language 
and oratorical stylistics pertaining to a Nahua aesthetic sensibility quite differ- 
ent from the friars’ own. For example, a catechism that equates its various 
prayers and recitations with precious ornaments of jade, turquoise, quetzal 
plumes, and other treasures invites the devotee to identify Christian piety with 
pre-Christian nobility and prayer with paraphernalia (Sahagtin 1583: 1r—-15r). 
A song for Easter morning that represents the churchyard as a garden, the 
women and men marching in procession transformed into native species of 
flowers and trees, with angels circling above in the form of tropical birds, is 
reading the Resurrection as a transformative infusion of sacred presence into 
the ritual locus (Sahagtn 1583: 59r—60r, 611-61). 


'8 Notable examples are the Psalmodia christiana (Sahagin 1583), the Coloquios (Sahagtn 
1986), a religious drama now in the Princeton University Library (Burkhart 1991), an 
early-seventeenth-century Comedia de los Reyes (in Horcasitas 1974), a cycle of prayers to 
the Virgin (Santoral en mexicano n.d.),and some of the Cantares mexicanos (Bierhorst 1985: 


esp. 254-297). 
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More overtly political statements are not lacking, however subtly they may 
be expressed. By representing Nahua ancestors as deficient in nothing but knowl- 
edge of the true religion, by attributing Mexico’s conversion not to invading 
Spaniards but directly to Christ and the saints, and by equating Nahua with 
Old World Christianity, these native thinkers challenge the legitimacy of the 
conquest and continuing colonial rule (Burkhart 1992a). One text suggests 
that even the Nahuas’ pre-Christian ancestors, whom the friars consigned to 
eternal hellfire, are to share in the collective redemption of their people (Burkhart 
1991: 164-166). 

Through their pious words and pious performances, the Nahuas actively 
represented themselves as Christians while retaining many of the moods, move- 
ments, and media that had constituted their traditional religiosity. For the fri- 
ars, as for all non-native people, the fact that the Nahuas were natives was more 
salient than any evidence of their Christianity. As colonial objects, their cul- 
tural expressions had to be constructed as both different and inferior. The pas- 
sion for pomp and ceremony that enabled them so readily to take on the marks 
of Christian identity came to serve the colonialist end of discrediting not only 
their religious life but their very nature as human beings. The alleged crisis in 
native spirituality did not exist outside of these colonialist discourses. The Nahuas, 
more challenged by poverty, disease, and taxes than by any intimations of spiri- 
tual superficiality, were apparently satisfied with Christianity as they practiced 
it and wished only to continue the customs they had established. 
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Poetry is the plow tearing open and turning over time, 
so that the deep layers of time, 

its black under-soil, 

end up on the surface. 


Osip Mandelstam (1971: 50) 


N The Language of the Inka since the European Invasion (1991), I argued that 
] the descendants of the Inkas, modern Southern Peruvian Quechua speak- 

ers, are “a nation surrounded,” to use a phrase from the Peruvian novelist 
José Maria Arguedas (1968: 296), in two senses: first and more obviously, South- 
ern Peruvian Quechuas live in an institutional world mediated by the language 
of their conquerors, Spanish. The conquistadores brought along not only priests 
and interpreters but a public notary whose job it was to record the legal proto- 
cols of conquest. From that moment on, native Andeans became the objects of 
encompassing discourses that have not only shaped colonial and national poli- 
cies toward the native peoples but, in the legal and commercial arenas, also 
determined the fates of individual households and communities. For example, 
the judicial proceedings through which native lands passed into the possession 
of Spanish colonists were held in Spanish, and the archives are rife with cases in 
which even the notices of the proceedings were served on native Andean com- 
munities in Spanish. In modern Peru, Spanish continues to be dominant and 
Quechua politically subordinate, so much so that Quechua and Spanish speak- 
ers alike find it unremarkable and take it for granted. 

The second sense in which Quechuas are “a nation surrounded” is that the 
modern linguistic homogeneity of Southern Peru, in which the vast majority 
of the population speaks Quechua, was also achieved under colonial rule. Be- 
fore the European invasion in 1532, Southern Peru was extraordinarily diverse, 
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both linguistically and culturally; it was a mosaic in which speakers of distinct 
and often unrelated languages lived cheek to jow1 as is still true in other parts of 
South America, such as the northwest Amazon. Although the Inkas spoke South- 
ern Peruvian Quechua and used it as the administrative language of their vast 
empire, there is no evidence that it ever became hegemonic or was ever stan- 
dardized before the European invasion, even in the nucleus of the Inka state 
around Cuzco. On the contrary, the archaeologist Craig Morris (1985: 478) 
observes that “the brilliance of the Inka achievement seems to lie in its ability 
to accept, use, and perhaps even foster variability.’ This is as true of language as 
it is of Inka economy and society (see Mannheim 1992).The eighteenth-century 
European slogan “one people, one language, one state” did not hold true for 
the Andes, regardless of whether it ever did for Europe. 

In the decades following the arrival of the Europeans, however, the linguis- 
tic heterogeneity of Southern Peru was leveled as native Andeans were fused 
into a culturally cohesive “oppressed nation” through a combination of con- 
scious Spanish policy and the unintended consequences of other actions. The 
Spaniards found it convenient to require the use of one of the more widely 
spoken native languages at the expense of local vernacular languages. During 
the late sixteenth century, the church adopted a single standardized catechism 
and sermonal, published in artificially standardized varieties of Quechua and 
another, unrelated language, Aymara. They used these materials throughout 
the Andes, even with people who spoke distinctly different languages, both 
related and unrelated. Spanish administrators and missionaries thus became 
agents of the spread of standardized forms of Quechua and Aymara. In addi- 
tion, forced resettlement of the native populations and massive population 
movements to escape labor and head taxes undercut the older identification of 
language with locality, which had been the basis of the Pre-Columbian system 
of linguistic and cultural differentiation. Older cultural differences among na- 
tive Andeans became less important than their “shared incorporation into a 
new colonial category, ... Indians” (Stern 1982: 80). 

In The Language of the Inka since the European Invasion and elsewhere, I have 
called this process “the reterritorialization of Southern Peruvian Quechua.” In 
this chapter, I will sketch the outlines of a broader account in which I track the 
rhetorical and cultural practices through which Southern Quechuas have fash- 
ioned a distinctive sense of themselves over the 450 years since the Spaniards 
invaded Peru. I conceive this project as a comparative analysis of linguistic 
texts, taking account of their formal structure, the historical and social condi- 
tions of their production, and the intertextual resonances that these texts have 
had for their audiences. The texts that I have in mind span the entire period 
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from the European invasion to the present, including Christian and native Andean 
religious texts; myths and other narratives; eighteenth-century religious dra- 
mas such as the famous play Ollanta, which elites used to invent a past for 
themselves; and secular songs and poetry, both vernacular and high art. My 
goals are: first, to trace the processes of national formation as they are tacitly 
reflected in these texts; second, to identify the rhetorical strategies used to 
appropriate both Quechua and Spanish cultural forms within a specifically 
Quechua cultural horizon; and third, to associate particular rhetorical strate- 
gies with specific historical moments in the making of a Quechua “nation 
surrounded.”! I use the phrase “national formation” (evocative of the notion of 
“class formation” as it has been used by Thompson [1963] and Wright [1985]) 
to emphasize the unstable, conjunctural character of Quechua nationality, which 
percolated below the threshold of awareness save for sporadic eruptions. 

Besides asserting cultural positions vis-a-vis non-Quechuas, within the dis- 
cursive fields of the Peruvian colony and republic, these texts stake out posi- 
tions within the Quechua-speaking population. For example, in the eighteenth 
century, provincial landowners in Cuzco, such as the Marquis of Valle Umbroso, 
sponsored paintings and versified dramas that invented a utopian vision of the 
Inka past, invoked divine intervention by the Virgin Mary on behalf of people 
from the provinces, or—in the paintings—portrayed the landowners as Inka 
nobility (see J. Rowe 1951; Cummins 1991).The versified dramas were usually 
written in Quechua, except for the stage directions which were written in 
Spanish. 

These plays were part of an effort by provincial elites of Spanish descent to 
assert their legitimacy within a Quechua field of reference and thereby legiti- 
mize their vast landholdings. The self-defined Quechua nobles who sponsored 
them wore “Inka” clothes, spoke Quechua, and addressed each other with the 
Quechua title Apu or “Lord,” a title that is used today only for the mountain 
deities. The plays, then, were simultaneous claims to legitimacy within two 


1 Although I am not the first to use the words “nation” and “national” to describe the 


process of cultural self-fashioning by native Andeans (J. Rowe 1955, Arguedas 1968), I do 
so reluctantly because I do not want to imply that they in any way resemble the self-conscious 
nationalism of Europe since the eighteenth century. If Southern Peruvian Quechuas have 
become “a nation surrounded,” it is in the tacit sense of a nation “in itself” rather than the 
explicit sense of a nation “for itself?’ Harvey (1987) and Itier (1992: 259) criticize my use of 
the notion as essentialist, observing correctly that ethnic and linguistic identity are con- 
tinually negotiated rather than fixed. The notion of a tacit “nation surrounded” carries no 
implication that “Quechuaness” is a corporate, fixed identity (indeed, that better describes 
the explicit ideology of modern nation-states), but instead it serves precisely to call atten- 
tion to the problematical and shifting ground of ethnic and linguistic identity in the Andes. 
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fields of social contention. They staked a claim by Quechuas and provincial 
elites against Spaniards and coastal elites and, at the same time, a claim by 
landowners that their dominion over Quechua peasants was legitimate. 

My strategy is to explore the processes of “national formation” by studying 
the linguistic and religious forms through which Southern Quechuas have 
positioned and repositioned themselves in Peruvian society and especially the 
ways in which they have become “‘a nation surrounded.’ I do so episodically by 
identifying social movements and linguistic texts that Uluminate broader con- 
flicts over cultural imagery and interpretations; the texts are sometimes written 
by Spaniards and Latin Peruvians and sometimes spoken or sung by Que- 
chua-speaking peasants, and the movements spill over into imperial or national 
consciousness. Each of these texts and movements illustrates the complex and 
often self-contradictory social positions of their creators, participants, and lis- 
teners, as “literatures of the impossible” (to borrow a phrase from Frank Salomon 
[1982]), occasionally both embodying contradictory social interests and pro- 
jecting utopias. I will mention only four examples of such complexities: one 
text (discussed below) was appended to a priest’s manual, to be sung at Marian 
feasts, yet it evokes native Andean religious imagery by means of strategic am- 
biguity. Another set of texts, the eighteenth-century dramatic poems men- 
tioned earlier, was written in Quechua by educated provincial elites, drawing 
on an imagery of empire in order to appropriate the Inka past not for 
Quechua-speaking smallholders but for Quechua-speaking traders and land- 
owners. Another example (also discussed below) is a modern song from a re- 
mote rural community that turns out to be a cryptogram of considerable 
complexity, with opposing native Andean and Christian religious imagery, 
though not easily recognized by listeners and perhaps by singers as well. As a 
final example, Arguedas’s poem Katatay, written in the 1960s, encapsulates a 
learned and historically potent imagery in a modernist poetic form, published 
in Quechua but accessible to most of its readers only through a thinned-out 
Spanish translation. These examples exhaust neither the range of texts nor the 
spectrum of social conditions under which they were produced and sometimes 
listened to, but they might convey a sense of the complexity of the project. 

I approach the texts, performances, and social movements through their 
formal structure, working through the details of linguistic form and imagery at 
a close range that will strike some as excessive, but there are two reasons for 
doing so. First, although it is fashionable today to stress the indeterminacy of 
interpretation and the power of interpretive communities in shaping cultural 
strategies (see Fish 1980, for example), texts and other cultural phenomena 
provide the formal stimuli that guide their interpretation, even though such 
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stimuli may operate below the interpreter’s threshold of awareness. Cultural 
forms such as texts are indeterminate in that they allow an infinite set of inter- 
pretations, yet determinate in that the set is bounded by the formal structure of 
the text and—ain particular instances—by the institutional settings within which 
the text is transmitted. Not only do interpretative communities shape the in- 
terpretations of texts, interpretive communities are defined and formed by the 
texts themselves. 

Second, since the rhetorical mechanisms by which interpretive strategies 
are formed are often below the threshold of awareness of speakers, writers, and 
listeners, they provide insights into the cultural landscape within which they 
were formed that often exceed the explicit statements of the participants, even 
where these are available. Unlike their Mesoamerican and central Mexican 
counterparts, neither modern Southern Peruvian Quechua speakers nor (I sus- 
pect) their Inka ancestors have had well-developed traditions of linguistic and 
cultural exegesis. Consequently, any exploration of the processes of Quechua 
self-fashioning must begin with tacit structural representations of the sort that 
I have been discussing. I follow Gates (1988) in advocating a formalism of a 
new kind, one that locates texts and other cultural forms and practices in a 
historically articulated repertoire; in short, a formalism that is sensitive to the 
social conditions of textual production and to the repertoire of local figures 
and strategies. 

I locate this project within a broader shift in the historiography of native 
Latin Americans in which written sources in Native American languages, rang- 
ing from notarial registers to the myths of Huarochiri, are being used to under- 
stand the complexity of the Spanish colonial world and of Native American 
positionings within that world and to appreciate the complex and fissured world 
in which both lived.* For those who have worked in the historical ethnography 
of the central Andes, this represents a departure from the ways in which we 
have customarily talked about the relationship between native Andean and Span- 
ish Peru. In the 1970s, historical ethnographers of the Andes tried to establish 
continuity between modern Andean cultural forms and preconquest forms so 
as to find the quintessence of “Andeanness.” In recent years, scholars such as 
Alberto Flores Galindo (1987) and Michael Taussig (1987) have instead em- 
phasized that Andean cultures, Andean landscapes, and even Andean utopias 
have been refashioned within the European—and North American—imagina- 


2 Exemplary works include Anderson, Berdan, and Lockhart 1976; Burkhart 1989; 
Cummins 1991; Hanks 1986; Karttunen 1982; Karttunen and Lockhart 1976, 1987; Klor 
de Alva, Nicholson, and Quifiones 1988; Lockhart 1991; MacCormack 1985, 1988, 1991; 
Rappaport 1987; Salomon 1982; Salomon and Urioste 1991; Silverblatt 1987; and Szeminski 
1987. 
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tion. The newer approach has been a valuable corrective to the romanticism of 
the earlier one, but it runs the risk of annexing Andean historical ethnography 
to European intellectual history. In my view, the task of Andean historical 
ethnography is to determine how native Andeans have continually repositioned 
themselves given continually changing forces of social and cultural domina- 
tion. There are serious obstacles to such a program. Although there is now 
substantial literature on native Andean and peasant uprisings—a legacy of 1970s 
historiography—almost nothing comes to the attention of political authorities 
(compare Guha 1983). Moreover, even these moments of eruption are notori- 
ously thin in the extent to which they have articulated explicit cultural politics. 
In part this is inherent in the source materials, such as bureaucratic records, 
court transcripts, and government inquests, but in part it also must be because 
native Andeans have not typically engaged in overt exegetical practices. 

As examples, I discuss two song texts and a textile pattern in order to con- 
trast their rhetorical strategies. Hanaq pachap kusikuynin is a Christian hymn 
composed before 1622 and included in a church manual for priests. The sec- 
ond song text, a folksong recorded in the early 1960s, is a cryptogram. I then 
show that the same rhetorical forms used in the second song are at play in a 
contemporary textile. In all cases, 1 begin with a detailed formal analysis of the 
texts or textile and work outward by trying to account for the tacit knowledge 
that allows speakers of the language to understand it. For Hanaq pachap kusikuynin, 
I have also attempted to understand the text in terms of the institutional poli- 
tics of its production, including doctrinal and organizational disputes in 
seventeenth-century Andean Catholicism. These texts are socially located in 
very different ways, with the seventeenth-century hymn composed by a church- 
man and the folksong (presumably) by Quechua-speaking peasants. The hymn, 
though intended for and appropriated by Quechua peasants, fits stylistically 
into European musical traditions. In contrast, the folksong, performed in an 
already-Christianized world, belongs stylistically to an archaic native Andean 
tradition. Not surprisingly, the two song texts exemplify substantially different 
rhetorical strategies, approaching the place of European Christianity in an 
Andean world in very different ways. 

The hymn, Hanaq pachap kusikuynin, appears untranslated at the end of Juan 
de Pérez Bocanegra’s Ritual formulario, published in 1631.A hymn composed 
for the adoration of the Virgin Mary, it is identified by Pérez Bocanegra as 
having been composed in verso sdfico, although it is not clear what that means in 
the context of seventeenth-century Spanish versification. According to Stevenson 
(1968: 280), it is the oldest piece of vocal polyphony published in the Ameri- 
cas, composed in a style that, except for its language, shows no trace of an 
Andean provenience (Figs. 1,2). The presumed author, Pérez Bocanegra, taught 
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Fig. 1 
Photograph courtesy of Universidad 
Nacional San Antonio Abad del 
Cuzco. 


Title page, Ritual formulario. 
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Fig. 2 Facsimile of arrangement of Hanaq pachap kusikuynin. 
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Latin grammar at the University of San Marcos (Lima) and served as a singer in 
the cathedral of Cuzco, choir book corrector, and parish priest in Belén in the 
city of Cuzco before assuming the positions of examiner general of Quechua 
and Aymara for the diocese of Cuzco and pdarroco of Andahuaylillas (province of 
Quispicanchi), a village south of Cuzco (see Mannheim 1991: 47—48, 146). 
The parish church of Andahuaylillas, constructed in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, with Pérez Bocanegra’s name on the cornerstone, is sometimes called 
“the Sistine Chapel of America” for its ornate interior (Figs. 3-5). 

Pérez Bocanegra was an exquisite Quechua stylist, and his manual reveals a 
deep familiarity with rural Andean life, including information on dream inter- 
pretation and other forms of divination, marriage practices, and so forth. A 
third-order Franciscan, Pérez Bocanegra was involved in a lengthy jurisdic- 
tional dispute and litigation with the Jesuits, who coveted his parish as a 
Quechua-language training center for missionaries, parallel to the Aymara train- 
ing center that they had established in Juli. (They had also accumulated titles to 
several nearby haciendas.) The Ritual formulario was published during the pe- 
riod in which the Jesuits controlled the parish. Pérez Bocanegra’s dispute with 
the Jesuits was also reflected in his translation style and in his practical recom- 
mendations. The Jesuit-dominated Third Council of Lima, commenced in 1583, 


Fig. 3 Inscription in Luis de Riano, 
Beatizo de Cristo, commemorating the 
construction of the church in 
Andahuaylillas, under Pérez Bocanegra, 
1626. Photograph courtesy of 

José de Mesa and Teresa Gisbert. 
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Fig. 4 Outside the parish church, Andahuaylillas. The three crosses are said by 
modern Quechua residents to stand for the Father, the Son, and the Mother. 





Fig. 5 Interior of parish church, Andahuaylillas. 
Photograph courtesy of Tom Cummins. 
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recommended that priests train native Andean adepts to hear confession, record 
them on knotted khipus, and confess the entire community; Pérez explicitly 
discouraged the practice. Where the Third Council encouraged the use of ne- 
ologisms such as I niy, “to say ‘uh huh,” to accommodate the absence of a 
concept of “belief” in Southern Peruvian Quechua, Pérez often preferred to 
use the habitual form with the infinitive “to say’? The Third Council of Lima 
agonized over the translation of Christian religious vocabulary and finally rec- 
ommended that Spanish loans be used in order to avoid possible doctrinal 
distortions. In contrast, Pérez attempted to concretize Christian religious con- 
cepts in Andean imagery, including a translation of Dios with the name of the 
mountain Huanacauri. In order to get away with the translation, he arranged 
the page so that the Quechua and Spanish texts were not directly associated. 
Quechua passages are followed by their Spanish counterparts, the latter often 
paraphrasing the former. In the case of Hanagq pachap kusikuynin and two other, 
even more difficult, hymns, Pérez includes no translation. 

A transliteration and translation of Hanaq pachap kusikuynin appear in facing 
columns below.* 


> In the transliteration, I follow the orthographic practice detailed in The Language of the 
Inka since the European Invasion (1991).The salient points are: (1) I distinguish dorsal s (like 
the s in American English), written z (z, c, and ¢ in colonial documents) from apical s (like 
the s in the Spanish of Madrid), which is written as s (s or ss in colonial documents). These 
are distinguished fairly systematically in many of the earliest sources. Nevertheless, two 
transliterated sibilants are doubtful: yasuywana (line 23) and qallasanan (line 31) (compare 
zananmanta [line 20]). (2) I distinguish uvulars (q) from velars (k) in all stop series, even 
though Pérez Bocanegra did not indicate the distinction directly. (3) I distinguish between 
plain, ejective, and uvular stops, even though Pérez Bocanegra did not record the distinc- 
tion (see Mannheim [1991: chap. 6] for further discussion). (4) I have replaced vowels with 
tilde superscripts with the corresponding vowel-nasal sequences, using other citations by 
Pérez Bocanegra to identify the place of articulation of the nasal. In the absence of other 
citations, I have assumed that it is homorganic with the following oral stop. (5) I use three 
vowels rather than the five marked by Pérez Bocanegra. Only the three cardinal vowels 
were distinctive in his Quechua (as today). (6) I have restored the y at the ends of hupaykuyway 
(line 56) and qatachillay (line 60), which I believe were dropped by Pérez Bocanegra in 
order to fit them into his rhyme scheme. These appear between brackets in the transcrip- 
tion. (7) I have inserted spaces to indicate word boundaries in some of the epithets in the 
four-syllable lines. Some were called for morphologically (e.g., line 48, Runapmarcan), but 
others were less straightforward and may affect the translation (e.g., line 84, Huacchaicuya). 
Several translations of Hanaq pachap kusikuynin have been published in literary an- 
thologies, including Beltran (1891: 55-63), Lara (1969: 220-222), and Sichra and Caceres 
Romero (1990: 116-123, after Beltran). All three amend Pérez Bocanegra’s text silently, in 
part to avoid problems in translation. Of the three, Lara’s is closest to Pérez Bocanegra’s 
original, though he omits verses 17-20. A comparison of these translations with my own is 
beyond the scope of this chapter. 
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10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


6. 


Hanagq pachap kusikuynin [Bliss of heaven] 


. Hanaq pachap kusikuynin 


Warangqakta much’asqayki 
Yupay ruru puquq mallki 
Runakunap suyakuynin 
Kallpannagqpa q’imikuynin 
Waqyasqayta 


. Uyariway much’asqayta 


Diospa rampan, Diospa maman 
Yuraq tuqtu hamanq’ayman 
Yupasqalla qullpasqayta 
Wawaykiman suyusqayta 
Rikuchillay 


. Chipchiykachaq qatachillay 


P’unchaw pusaq qiyantupa 
Qam waqyaqpaq, mana upa 
Qizaykikta “hamuy” nillay 
Phifasqayta qispichillay 
Susurwana. 


. Nugahina pim wanana 


Mit’anmanta zananmanta 
Tiqzi machup churinmanta 
Llapa yalliq millaymana 
Much’apuway yasuywana 
Wawaykikta. 


. Wiqikta rikuy p’inkikta 


Zukhay zukhay waqachkaqman 
Sunqu ghiwi phutichkaqman 
Kutirichiy hawiykikta 
Rikuchiway uyaykikta 

Diospa maman 

Hanaq pachap qalla sanan 
K’anchaq p’unchaw tutayachiq 
Killa paqsa rawrayachiq 
Angelkunap q’uchukunan 
Hinantimpa rirpukunan 
Kawzaq pukyu 


. Qhapaqmanta miraq-suyu 


Qhapagkunap Qhapaqnimpa 
Nawpamanta wachaqnimpa 
Gracia suq’uq, aklla phuyu 
Qampim suyan tiqzi muyu 
Dios kusichiq 


Bliss of heaven 

A thousand times I adore you 

Tree of uncountable fruits 

Hope of peoples 

Pillar of the weak 

To my cry 

Listen to me, to my adoration 

Who leads God by the hand, Mother of God 
To the white dove, the white hamangq’ay flower 
My meager curations 

To your son, what I have apportioned 
Make him see 

Who glitters, gatachillay 

Daylight’s guide, dawn’s aurora 

For you the crier, never unhearing 

To your despised, just say “come” 
Make him forgive my anger 

Susurwana. 

Like me whoever repentant 

From the descendance, from the lineage 
From the son of the beginning ancestor 
All victorious, however ugly 

Adore him for me, yasuywana 

Your child. 

Look at the splattered tears 

To the crier of bitter tears 

To the contrite, broken-hearted 

Turn your eyes 

Let me see your face 

Mother of God 

Genetrix of heaven’s lineage 

Who turns shiny daylight to night 
Who kindles the clear moon 

Joys of the angels 

Light with which all see themselves* 
Life-giving spring 

From the powerful, domain of fertility 
Powerful of the powerful 

From the ages who gave birth to her 
Who imbibes Grace, select cloud 

In you waits the beginning circle (tiqzi muyu)? 


Who brings joy to God 


Beltran (1891: 57) translates line 35 as “En quien todos se miran.” 
Beltran (1891: 57) translates tiqgzi muyu as “el mundo todo.” 
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45 


50 


55 10. 


60 


11. 


65 


125 


70 


13. 


75 


14. 


80 


- Quri wantu Dios purichiq 


huq simiwan hunispalla 
Dios churikta chaypachalla 
Wikzaykipi runakachiq 
Ukhuykipi kamakachaq 


Runap marq’an 


. Wayna wallpap kusip marq’an 


Pukarampa qispi punkun 
Awasgaykim, yupay unkun 
Qamtam allwiqpaq akllarqan 
Kikiykipitaq munarqan 
Runa kayta. 

Usachipuway kawzayta 
Purum tazqi hupaykuywal[y] 
Dios zizaq inkill wiwa 
Maymantanach, Aquyayta 
Usachiyman, gam mamayta 
Qatachilla[y]. 

K’anchaq rawraq, zuma killa 
Chiqan p’unchawpa ziqaynin 
Hinantimpa suyakuynin 
Qam millagqpaq ch’udi illa 
Mana yawyaq pampa killa 
Diospa Iaqtan 

Qamman Quya pillam paqtan 
Tukuy santokunamanta 
Llapa Angelkunamanta 
Zupaypa umanta waqtan 
Allpawan tupukta t’aqtan 
Sutillayki. 

Nukau rurug chunta mallki 
Runakunap munay kallcha 
Pukay-pukay zumaq phallcha 
Sut’arpu tukuchiq khallki 
T’itu wach’igq nawillayki 
Qispi wampu 

Qammi kanki Qhapaq tampu 
May-may kamapas uyaylla 


Golden litter, who makes God run (puriy) 
With one word, just persuading 

God the Son in that time® 

In your womb, maker of a being 

In your inside, maker of a soul 

Cradler of humanity [of a person, of Quechuas] 
Cradler of the young creator, of the fortunate 
Crystal door of his bastion 

Your weaving, His revered unku 

You were chosen to weave the figures 

In you He wanted 

A Runa to become. 

Obtain me for life 

Wild child, exhort me to want you’ 

Who pollinates God, garden-keeper 
From wherever it might be 

I would obtain it, for you mother 
Qatachillay. 

Who shines, who kindles, beautiful moon 
Raiser of the true day 

Hope of all 

You, a flash of lightning for the ugly one 
Full moon (pampa killa), who doesn’t diminish 
City of God 

To you, Queen, who is equal 

Of all the saints 

Of all the angels 

The head of the devil is beaten 

With earth tupu are stomped 

With just your name. 

Palm tree (chunta)* that bears tender fruit 
Beautiful harvest of the people 

Reddened beautiful phallcha flower? 

Who turns volcanic ash into bricks 

Just your eyes shine in mystery 
Translucent nave (wampu) 

You are the great refuge 

Whatever place accepted 


6 Beltran (1891: 58) translates lines 44~46 as “Consentiendo con un si/A Dios Hijo en 
el instante/En tu vientre le humanaste.” 
7 Gonzilez Holguin’s (1952: 204) entries for hupa suggest that it is a sexual exhortation 


of the sort made of a woman by a man. 


8 Soukup (1970: 37) identifies the chunta as Bactris gasipaes. 
° Phallcha is used for several species of gentians: Gentiana scarlatina, Gentiana acaulis, 
Gentiana primuloides, Gentiana sandienses, and Gentiana campanuliformisis (Herrera y Garmendia 


1938: 55-56, 58). 
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Qatigqiykipaq munaylla 
Hatun sunqupas hayrampu 
K’umuykugqkunapaq Hamp’u 
Wakchay khuya 


For your successor beloved 
And big-hearted, ayrampu'® 
For the humble, smooth 
Who cares for the poor 


85 15. Wichq’aykusga kusi muya Enclosed garden of joy 
Qhapaq yayap khaynakuna These of the powerful father’! 
Yupay tika, akllakuna Revered flower, the chosen ones 
Jesus puriqchiq uruya Who made Jesus function (puriy), uruya’ 
Pillqu ch’antaq k’anchaq khuya Who patterns color, khuya'? which sparkles 
90 Suyakungay My hope 
16. Zapallaykin q’imikungay You alone are my pillar 
Kanki mama, kay pachapi You are my mother, in the world 
Na wafiuptiy huq pachapi When I die in the other world 
Kusikuyman thatkikungay Toward happiness make me strive 
95 Q’uchukayman yaykuykungay Toward joy make me enter 
Qhapag punku Powerful door 
17. Animayta uturunku To my spirit, a jaguar (uturunku) 
Qallu llullmiywan Ilullaspa With my lying tongue deceitful, 
Pallqu kawzayman pupaspa Hypocritical life tarred, 
100 Muyupuwan ch’unku-ch’unku. A throng encircles me. 
Chaynan maywaq intuykunku So they surround you already with shows of love 
Wantunqampaq In order to be lifted" 
18. Hucha zupay ayqingampaq. In order that the devil-sins be removed. 
Yanapaway kallpaykiwan With your power help me 
105 Hinaspari wawaykiwan With your child do likewise 
Kay wakchaykip k’aynanqampaq In order that this poor one of yours be like this 
Mana tukuq kawzanganpaq In order to live without end 
Atawchaway Make me fortunate 
19. Quri qullqa, qullqi ch’away Golden granary (qullqa), silver storehouse 
110 Tita yachaq, wagaychaqa Who knows mysteries, storehouse 


Qhapaq mikuy aymuranqa 
Muchungayta amachaway 
Allin kaypi zamachiway 


Qispingaypaq 


Great harvest of food 

In my hunger support me 
In well-being let me rest 
For my salvation 


© Soukup (1970: 238-239) identifies the ayrampu as Opuntia soehrensii, a cactus. Its 
reddish-brown flowers are used to produce a dye for textiles and for coloring maize beer. 
Ayrampu is also used to designate the color produced by the dye. 

" Beltran (1891: 61) translates line 86 as “Al que solo Dios tiene entrada.” 
Umuya is a leather lift that is hung between two trees to carry someone across a river. 
8 Khuya as a verb can be translated as “to care for affectionately, to protect.” As a substan- 


12 


tive it is used as an adjective to describe amulets (illa, inqa, inqaychu) that are conceived as 

“generador de vida, . . . fuente de felicidad y bienestar, . . . propiciador de abundancia” 

(Flores Ochoa 1977: 218), or as a noun to refer to the entire class: simply khuya. Khuya 

appears to be used in this latter sense in line 89. In contrast, in line 84, I translated Wakchay 

khuya as “Who cares for the poor,” with the verb nominalized (compare Lara 1969: 222). 
14 That is, as a burden would be lifted on the shoulders. 
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115 20. Gloria kachun Dios yayapaq 
Dios churipaq hinallataq 
Santo Espiritu paqwantaq 
Kachun gloria, winayllapaq 
Kawzaykunap, kawzaynimpaq 
120 Kusi kachun, Amen 
Manaraq pacha tigzisqa kaptin Zapay Quya, 
Dios ninchikmi, kikimpaq akllasurganki. 


The division of lines into stanzas follows Pérez Bocanegra’s: five lines of 
eight syllables each followed by one line of four syllables. The four-syllable 
lines close each strophe, sometimes with a word or phrase that is linked syntac- 
tically to the first line of the following strophe (see line 6), sometimes with an 
epithet for the Virgin, such as Diospa maman, “Mother of God” (line 30), or 
Qatachilla, “Pleiades” (line 60).This division of lines into stanzas is typical enough 
of Spanish verse of the Golden Age to not require further comment, save for 
the label “Sapphic verse.’ The formal poetic constraints associated with this 


Glory be to God the Father 
To God the Son 

And also to the Holy Spirit 
Glory be, for all eternity 
For the lives of all lives 
May there be bliss, Amen 
Before the beginning of the world, my only 
Queen, Our God chose you for himself. 


pattern of versification are spelled out in Figure 6. 


XX XX#EXX XX 
XX XX#XX XX 
XXGXX#XXGXX 
XX XX#XX XX 
XX XX EXX XX 
XX) XX 


Fig. 6 Pattern I: Pérez Bocanegra’s 
versification: “verso sdfico.” 


Legend, Figs. 6 and 7 


syllable 
word boundary 


CHS 


optional 


* primary stress: penultimate 

* secondary stress on first syllable of all 
feet preceding primary stress 

¢ 18 violations in 120 lines of word 
boundaries coinciding with caesura 
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Fig. 7 Pattern I: Binary parallelism 
and rhyme, supported by agrammatical 
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A second pattern cross-cuts the first, creating a syncopation of poetic units. 
The second pattern consists of pairs of lines that are joined by end rhyme and 
sometimes by grammatical parallelism and morphological repetition (homeo- 
teutelon) as well. Pérez Bocanegra sometimes cuts words and omits grammati- 
cal morphemes in order to make the lines fit the second binary pattern, 
summarized under “Pattern II” in Figure 7. Although older Quechua poetry 
did not use end rhyme to group lines into larger groupings, it did use 
homeoteutelon and grammatical parallelism quite extensively, and these de- 
vices always resulted in facultative end rhyme. Here, end rhyme has been pro- 
moted to a poetic figure constitutive of the organization of the hymn, evoking 
the older tradition of poetic parallelism and homeoteutelon. 

Neither pattern I (Fig. 6), the Spanish-derived pattern of versification, nor 
pattern II (Fig. 7), the Quechua-derived pattern, exhaustively account for the 
poetic organization of the hymn. Both seem to be operating at once, creating 
a syncopated rhythm of poetic units. Although the Spanish-derived Sapphic 
verse pattern is the one printed on the page, it is likely that the hymn would 
have been interpreted differently depending on the poetic conventions with 
which the listener was most familiar. Thus, a Quechua-speaking monolingual 
with no exposure to Golden Age Spanish poetry could have been expected to 
hear the binary pattern. 

In addition to the pattern ambiguity, the imagery of the hymn is subject to 
multiple readings. On the one hand, it uses classical European imagery for the 
pillar of the weak.” 
Even the celestrial imagery with which the hymn is saturated is firmly grounded 
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Virgin, including “City of God,’ “cradler of humanity, 


in European poetic imagery and iconography: the association of Mary with the 
moon appears in a painting by Diego Velasquez; it is a short distance from the 
identification of the Virgin as Maria maris stella, “Mary star of the sea,’ to 
Chipchiykachaq qatachillay, “Who glitters, Pleiades” (line 13). But the specific 
configuration of images and epithets in the hymn has an unmistakable strange- 
ness within the European tradition, evoking the fecundity of the Virgin Mary, 
praising her as the source of agricultural fertility, as a weaver of brocades, and 
identifying her systematically with the celestial objects of female devotion in 
the Pre-Columbian Andes: the moon, the Pleiades, and the dark cloud con- 
stellation of the llama and her young (see the epithets and images listed below). 
The ambiguity found at the level of poetic structure is replicated in the hymn’s 
imagery. Hanaq pachap kusikuynin is at one and the same time a hymn to Mary 
and a hymn to the Pleiades and other celestial objects of native Andean adora- 
tion. Here again, no single interpretation seems to account exhaustively for the 
structure of the hymn, and while a Roman Catholic priest might find the 
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hymn an acceptable vehicle for Marian devotion, a Quechua-speaking 


smallholder might find it a comforting continuation of her older religious prac- 


tices, without one or the other interpretation dominating. 


2.8 


5.30 
8.43 
15.88 
9.49 


8.46 
8.47 
15.88 
8.43 
6.31 
8.48 


1.3 
13.73 
15.85 
10.57 
13.74 
19.111 
13.75 
14.82 


6.36 
7.37 


11.61 
6.32 
11.61 
11.65 
6.33 
11.62 
3.14 
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Epithets 


I. Mother of God and of Humanity 


Diospa rampan 

Diospa maman 

Diospa maman 

Dios purichiq 

Jesus puriqchiq 

Wayna wallpap kusip marq’an 


Wikzaykipi runakachiq 
Ukhuykipi kamakachaq 
uruya 

Quri wantu 

Hanaq pachap qalla sanan 
Runap marq’an 


Who leads God by the hand 

Mother of God 

Mother of God 

who makes God run 

Who made Jesus function 

Cradler of the young creator, 
of the fortunate 

In your womb, maker of a being 

In your inside, maker of a soul 

(basket for crossing river) 

Golden litter 

Genetrix of heaven’s lineage 


Cradler of humanity [of Quechuas] (Runa) 


II. Agriculture, Fecundity 


Yupay ruru puquq mallki 
Nukau rurug chunta mallki 
Wichq’aykusga kusi muya 
Dios zizaq inkill wiwa 
Runakunap munay kallcha 
Qhapaq mikuy aymuranqa 
Pukay-pukay zumaq phallcha 
hayrampu 


Kawzaq pukyu 
miraq-suyu 


Tree of uncountable fruits 

Palm tree that bears tender fruit 

Enclosed garden of joy 

Who pollinates God, garden-keeper 

Beautiful harvest of the people 

Great harvest of food 

Reddened beautiful phallcha flower 

(cactus plant with reddish-brown flowers 
used for dye) 

Life-giving spring 

domain of fertility 


III. Celestial 


K’anchaq rawraq 

K’anchaq p’unchaw tutayachiq 
zuma killa 

Mana yawyaq pampa killa 
Killa paqsa rawrayachiq 
Chiqan p’unchawpa zigaynin 
P’unchaw pusaq 


Who shines, who kindles 

Who turns shiny daylight to night 
beautiful moon 

Full moon, who doesn’t diminish 
Who kindles the clear moon 
Raiser of the true day 

Daylight’s guide 
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19.109 Quri qullqa 
19.109  qullqi ch’away 


Golden granary 
silver storehouse 


19.110 waqaychaqa storehouse 
10.60  Qatachilla Pleiades (see figure) 
3.13. Chipchiykachaq qatachillay Who glitters, Pleiades 
7.40 aklla phuyu select cloud 
IV. Spiritual 
1.1 Hanaq pachap kusikuynin Bliss of heaven 
7.42. Dios kusichiq Who brings joy to God 
6.34 Angelkunap q’uchukunan Joys of the angels 
1.4 Runakunap suyakuynin Hope of peoples 
15.90 Suyakunqay My hope 
11.63 Hinantimpa suyakuynin Hope of all 
1.5 Kallpannaqpa q’imikuynin Pillar of the weak 


For the humble, smooth 
Who cares for the poor 


14.83 K’umuykugqkunapaq Ilamp’u 
14.84 Wakchay khuya 
15.89 — Pillqu ch’antaq 
15.89 k’anchaq khuya 
7.40 Gracia suq’uq 


Who patterns color 
khuya which sparkles 
Who imbibes Grace 


V. Institutional Church, Power, Mystery 


11.66 Diospa Ilaqtan 

9.50  Pukarampa qispi punkun 
16.96 Qhapaq punku 

7.38  Qhapaqkunap Qhapaqnimpa 

7.37 Qhapaqmanta 

7.39 Nawpamanta wachagnimpa 
13.76 Sut’arpu tukuchigq khallki 
13.78 Qispi wampu 
19.110 Tita yachaq 


City of God 

Crystal door of his bastion 

Powerful door 

Powerful of the powerful 

From the powerful 

From the ages who gave birth to her 
Who turns volcanic ash into bricks 
Translucent nave 

Who knows mysteries 


The imagery of Hanaq pachap kusikuynin points outward from the text to 
evoke distinct sets of associations within the distinct Spanish and native Andean 
interpretive traditions. In addition, the imagery forms an internal configura- 
tion, especially around the celestial terms, though a configuration that is unsys- 
tematic and open-ended. I have diagrammed the key celestial imagery in Figure 8. 

In the top line, to the left of the dotted line, I include the main celestial 
epithets, connected to their customary referents (e.g., killa to “moon”). Under 
each of the customary referents, I list conceptually related epithets, tied to the 
terms in the top line not by a shared referent so much as by euphemism and 
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Quechua literal designation ; Christian tigurative designations 
Exprassion killa gudiga gatachitlay 2 *WAGUy 
: *granary. : "sick, pregnant, 






I slorehouse* to menstruate” 


Referent Moon Tail of Pleiades Llarna with 


Scorpio [mother ol young 
celastial ¥ 
bodies) 
Conceptually at all raflactive chaway of the true day [Mother of Ged [fertility 
related light weqaychana (p'unchave) epithets} epithets] 
apitheal who shines, “storehouse” — the raising 
whe kindles wha kindlas who qlitters, 
who makes shining claarly ihe Pleiades 
daylight becorns moon genetrix of 
night heaven's lincage 
undiminishing, 


swollet) maori 


Fig. 8 Key celestial imagery. 


paraphrase. I especially want to point out that two of three terms used for the 
Pleiades, qullqa and qatachillay, appear along with five conceptually related epi- 
thets, but a third term for the Pleiades, unquy, does not. Unquy is used even 
today as a polite euphemism for pregnancy and menstruation, and its omission 
here is jarring in light of the emphasis on fecundity and the other mentions of 
the Pleiades. I believe that the omission reflects a deep fear that Pérez Bocanegra 
shared with other priests of his time that the Taki Unquy millenarian movement 
would recur. In the 1560s, the Taki Unquy movement spread from what is today 
Ayacucho through the south central highlands of Peru, preaching the revival of 
the sacred places and a coming battle with Christianity.'* Cristobal de Molina 
(1943: 80) described it as “a kind of song.” According to Molina, the followers 
of Taki Unquy “... preached the resurrection of the huacas (sacred places), 
saying that the huacas were traveling in the air, thirsty and dead of hunger 
because the Indians were no longer sacrificing nor pouring them libations of 
chicha, and that they had reached many fields with (parasitic) worms, in order 


8 Taki Unquy, from taki, “song, to sing,” and unquy, “sick, menstruating, pregnant, Ple- 


iades,” is usually mistranslated as “dancing sickness.” There is a large corpus of literature on 
the movement based on a small set of sixteenth-century sources, including Molina 1943 
and Albornoz (in Millones 1971). Key works on Taki Unquy include Millones Santa Gadea 
1990; Duviols 1971: 107-122; Wachtel 1977: 179-183; Curatola 1977; Cock and Doyle 
1980; Stern 1982: chap. 3; Hernandez et al. 1987: chap. 4; MacCormack 1991: 181-187; 
and Adorno 1991: 239-243. 
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to plant them into the hearts of the Spaniards, the Spanish cattle and the horses 
and also into the hearts of the Indians who remained in Christianity. . . ’!° 

Needless to say, Taki Unquy terrified Spanish settlers, especially clerics. Even 
though Taki Unquy had taken place sixty years before Pérez Bocanegra wrote 
the Ritual formulario, he included a questionnaire in which parishioners were to 
be asked directly about vestiges of the movement (1631: 145). In the more 
detailed study that I am summarizing here, I suggest that the absence of the 
epithet Unquy was also significant because the hymn was precisely a Taki Unquy, 
a Pleiades song, drawing on an older tradition of singing to the Pleiades at the 
time of the interregnum between the end of the lunar year and the rearticulation 
of lunar and solar calendars by the winter solstice.'” If so, then our understand- 
ing of the Taki Unquy millenarian movement needs to be modified considerably. 

To summarize the first example, Hanaq pachap kusikuynin is ambiguous, al- 
lowing it to be understood within two quite different interpretive horizons by 
distinct interpretive communities, who could thereby maintain the comfort- 
able fiction that they were engaged in the same ritual endeavor.There are many 
layers to the structural and imagistic ambiguities inherent in the hymn that I 
have not been able to discuss here: the place of such ambiguity in Pérez 
Bocanegra’s politics of translation; the use of the hymn to co-opt indigenous 
women’s ritual practices within the institutional church; and the potentially 
subversive nature of indigenous readings of this polyphonic text. 

My second example is a modern folksong recorded in the early 1960s. It is 
far more complex and introverted in its structural organization than Hanaq 
pachap kusikuynin. The song, which has no title, begins with the image of red 
phallcha (gentian) flowers offered to the feet of the Christ child; for convenience’s 
sake, I will refer to it as the phallcha song. Fourteen lines long, with a fifteenth, 
nonsensical tag line, it was recorded by the filmmaker and folklorist John Cohen 
in the highland Andean community of Q’eros (province of Paucartambo, de- 
partment of Cuzco). Cohen, who at the time spoke neither Quechua nor 
Spanish, does not supply any context for the song, except that it was sung by 
two older Quechua speakers, a man and a woman. Though formed in an oral 
tradition, it is inordinately complex. 


te “".. andaban predicando esta resurreccién de las huacas, diciendo que ya las huacas 


andaban por el aire, secas y muertas de hambre; porque los indios no le sacrificaban ya, ny 
derramaban chicha; y que habian sembrado muchas chacras de gusanos, para plantarlos en 
los corazones de los espanioles, ganados de Castilla y los caballos, y también en los corazones 
de los indios que permanecen en el Cristianismo. . . .” 

For a discussion of the role of observation of Pleiades in the rearticulation of solar and 
lunar calendars in the Inka ritual cycle, see Zuidema (1982) and MacCormack (1991: 421). 
See MacCormack (1988) for a similar suggestion that Taki Unquy was an annual ritual 
event. 
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Phallca 


a 1. Phallcha phallchalla/cha|kichallaman Phallcha phallcha just to (his) little feet 
b 2. Phuna phunacha/cha|kichallaman Phunia phuna just to (his) little feet 
b 3. Mama taytallay/kan|tarumuwan My parents sing to me//My parents lock me 
b 4. Tayta mamallay/kan|tarumuwan My parents sing to me//My parents lock me 
a 5. Runaq wawampa/kan | tarullanga The lock of the child of Runa 
6. Manalla chhalluy/a | tiychallalla It just can’t be destroyed 
b 7. Manalla p’itiy/a | tiychallalla It just can’t be broken into pieces 
a 8. Espiras munaq/sun | quchallawan With my heart of hope and love 
b 9. Karinatapas/p’i|tiykumuni [And] I break the chain into pieces 
b10. Kantarutapas/cha | luykumuni And I destroy the lock 


aii. Saqsaywamanllay/man|ma rit’tylla Just snow to my Saqsaywaman 
b12. Usgha llukulla/ri | t’iykaykumuy Quickly like crazy it snows 
b13. Tayta mamaytaq/ri|kurquwanman My parents could see me 





b14. Mama taytaytag/ri|kurquwanman My parents could see me 


coda Ay sinta sinta limunaray sinta Ay ribbon ribbon my lemon ribbon 


a, b = melodic contours, followed by line number 

/ = scannable caesura 

| = audible caesura 

italic (in Quechua) = suffixes inserted to fill line rhythmically 
italic (in English) = untranslated words 


boldface (in Quechua) = semantic couplets 


The song is sonnet-like in its organization, consisting of fourteen lines di- 
vided into two quatrains (four-line verses) and two tercets (three-line verses), 
with a fifteenth tag line. It differs from a classical sonnet form in that it can be 
divided into two parts of equal length. The integrity of the poetic line is im- 
portant in the classical sonnet, with avoidance of metrical patterns that allow 
the line to be divided into two equal segments (Friedrich 1986). In contrast, 
each line in the Quechua song splits evenly. 

The imagery of the song is fairly simple, but not simplistic. Images that are 
associated with Christian religious practices in the first half of the song are 
opposed to images associated with Andean religious practices in the second. 
The song is a cryptogram, in that the content is systematically concealed by its 
form which, in turn, distorts the perceptual cues that Quechua speakers would 
normally use to parse the text. The rhythmic prominences (or stresses) that 
mark the beginnings and ends of words appear in places where they would not 
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appear in ordinary speech. There is also an unaccountable pause, an audible 
caesura (or break), part-way through each line. Together, the displacements 
result in each line being divided in two places, once by the listener’s rhythmic 
expectations (scannable break) and once by an audible pause. 

The scannable breaks occur halfway through the line. Each line is ten syl- 
lables long and divided into halves of five syllables each. The points at which 
the listener’s rhythmic expectations divide the line (scannable break) are marked 
in the transcription by a slash “/.’ The rhythmic displacements occur within 
each half. For example, line 2, Phuna phuriacha/ cha| kichallaman, has a scan- 
nable break after phunacha and an audible pause after the first syllable of 
chakichallaman. 

The audible breaks, which are marked either by silence or by laryngeal 
closure, occur after the sixth syllable, that is, exactly one syllable after the scan- 
nable breaks regardless of whether they interrupt a word. The audible breaks 
are marked in the transcription by a vertical bar “|.” The scannable breaks 
divide each line into a 5/5 pattern of two equal halves. The audible breaks 
divide each line into a 6/4 pattern, in which a six-syllable part is followed by a 
four-syllable one. This is diagrammed in Figure 9, in which a solid line marks 
the axis of symmetry created by the scannable caesura, and the dotted line the 
displacement created by the audible caesura. 


—— | > 





Fig. 9 Phallcha song, axis of Fig. 10 Phallcha song, 
symmetry created by scansion. bisecting axes of symmetry. 


Legend, Figs. 9 and 10 


solid line = axis of symmetry 

dotted line = points of antisymmetry 

numbers across vertical axis = syllables in each half-line 
numbers across horizontal axis = line groupings in 


each half of the song 
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The displacements reflect a further feature of the song, that is, a complex, 
multi-layered icon in which a reversal at one level opens into a reversal at 
another. These include reversals in the accentual pattern; in the relationships 
between words; in the organization of lines into verses; in the organization of 
the verses in the song seen as a whole; in the poetic images; and in the mean- 
ings of individual lines. 

The lines and verses marked in the transcription of the phallcha song were 
determined by seven distinct criteria: (1) recurrent melodic phrases, (2) pauses 
and breaths between lines, (3) metric regularity, (4) the domain of certain pho- 
nological processes, (5) parallelism (especially semantic coupling), (6) the ex- 
tent of image sequences, and (7) the relationships between image sequences. 
Line boundaries are marked by strongly audible inhalations; these are stylistic 
rather than physiological. They are of three types: relatively longer breaths mark 
the boundaries between verses; shorter breaths mark the beginning of the second 
couplet in the four-line verses; other line boundaries within verses are also short. 

In the first half of the song, a four-line verse is followed by a three-line 
verse; in the second half, the sequence is reversed. This creates a second axis of 
symmetry, around which the images reverse.'* As with the first axis of symme- 
try, there is an element of antisymmetry introduced into the pattern, this time 
by the tag line (line 15). The second axis of symmetry is diagrammed against 
the first in Figure 10, in which the arrows represent the reversal of line and 
verse structure. 

The second axis of symmetry organizes the argument of images in the song. 
The opening image has phallcha or red gentian flowers (Gentiana scarlatina, 
Gentiana acaulis)'? scattered to someone’s feet, identified by Quechua speakers 
as the Christ child’s. For Quechua speakers, phallcha flowers evoke fecundity, 
and indeed the epithet “Reddened beautiful phallcha flower” was used for the 
Virgin Mary in the first text. Phallcha flowers are used in rituals of animal 
increase that take place throughout Southern Peru in February and in late 
June. The same scene is repeated in the second line with the white phuna 
flower (Culcitium cenescens; Herrera y Garmendia 1938: 88) substituted for the 
phallcha. Both phallcha and phuna flowers are found in the higher altitudes near 
mountain peaks. 

The second couplet (lines 3—4) is ambiguous between two interpretations, 
“my parents sing to me” and “my parents lock me.” Preposterous as the second 
interpretation might sound, it is the one that is developed in the following 
tercet (lines 5—7):“Of people, the child, its lock/just can’t be crushed/just can’t 


'8 There are other reversals that take place across the second axis of symmetry. These are 
explained in detail in Mannheim (1995a). 
© See Herrera y Garmendia 1938: 55-56, 58. 
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be broken into pieces.” Line 5 is also ambiguous: Runaq wawampa is the Quechua 
translation of “[of the] Son of Man,’ but can be translated as “the child of 
Quechuas.” 

Crossing the axis of symmetry, the second tercet (lines 8-10) negates the 
first one (lines 5—7).The lock of Runaq wawan—the Son of Man or the child of 
Quechuas—which could not be broken, is smashed, the chain broken to bits: 
“With my heart of hope and love/[And] I break the chain into pieces/And I 
destroy the lock.” The image shifts abruptly in the final verse: “Snow must be 
falling just on my Saqsaywaman/quickly, like crazy, it snows.” Saqsaywaman is 
a mountain adjacent to Cuzco, and it might be that the name is used for local 
mountains elsewhere. The appearance of a specific mountain in Cuzco in a 
song recorded in Q’eros is puzzling, given that Q’eros is about sixty km away 
from Cuzco; it is not one of the principal sacred mountains that the people of 
Q’eros would call upon in ritual. In any case, the images with which the song 
closes reverse the imagery of the opening. In the opening verse, an Andean 
ritual action—scattering the phallcha flowers—was offered to a Christian sacred 
being. In the closing verse, it is replaced by a natural action received by an 
Andean mountain. Similarly, the final image, “My parents could see me/My 
parents could see me,’ also echoes the opening verse (lines 3-4). The singers’ 
parents confined them with the lock of Runaq wawan, “the child of Runa//the 
Son of Man”’; now it is broken so “My parents could see me.” 

Each scene in the first half of the song gives way to a counterpart in the 
second half; for example, the scene of an offering of phallcha and phuna flowers 
to the feet of the Christ child (lines 1-2) gives way to snow falling on an 
Andean mountain (lines 11—12).The reversals here are not symmetrical. Rather, 
just as the lock of the Son of Man in the first half of the song is destroyed in the 
second, the Christian imagery of the first half gives way to autochtonous imag- 
ery in the second. The images are not merely juxtaposed or contrasted, but 
there is a movement from the first set to the second, underscored by the 
antisymmetrical nonsense line (15) with which the song ends. 

The reversals of images are replicated by layer upon layer of reversals, in- 
cluding reversal of the pattern of lines and verses; reversals of couplet structure; 
and reversals of metrical feet within each half-line. These reversals take place in 
time and create both asymmetric and symmetric forms of patterning. The 1m- 
ages, and relationships between images, are set into a grid of symmetrical op- 
positions that are themselves laid into the pattern of unfolding asymmetry. 
Conversely, the formal patterns are diagrams of the reversals of imagery and of 
the asymmetric pattern by which they unfold in time. The same interplay be- 
tween symmetrical reversals and asymmetrical unfolding is found in the sound 
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as in the images. The intricate formal patterns of the song both organize the 
imagery into a whole and reflect the argument of the images at several different 
levels. 

Although it is easy to explicate the text of the song on paper, the effect of 
the rhythmic displacements and pauses is to disorient the listener, disguising 
the song’s content. To a great extent the disorientation is produced by famuliar- 
ity with the normal rhythmic conventions of Southern Peruvian Quechua. 
This is quite unusual even in song because the words are being forced into the 
pattern of reversals to the extent that both form and meaning are concealed. 
The same formal devices that organize and replicate the message conceal it 
from the ears of outsiders. 

How can a song of the complexity of the phallcha song be composed and 
transmitted in an oral tradition without the aid of diagrams or other meta-poetic 
discourses? The poet Gary Snyder (1983: 5) reflects on the ancient Chinese 
Book of Songs: “When making an ax handle/the pattern is not far off,” Indeed, 
the pattern for the phallcha song is never far off in the southern highlands of 
Peru. The same pattern of nested bilateral symmetries and antisymmetries is 
found in textiles, especially in coca clothes, ritual clothes, and women’s shawls. 
The intricately developed figures in the song, then, are not idiosyncratic. 

It would be hard to underestimate the importance of textiles in the everyday 
lives of southern Andean peoples, preconquest and modern. Before the Span- 
ish conquest, textiles were a means of storing and exchanging wealth and an 
important item in the symbolism of statecraft (Murra 1962). For modern Andean 
agriculturalists and herders, handwoven textiles are used for transportation and 
storage of goods, for clothing (in more isolated communities), for women’s 
shawls (Iliklla) and men’s ponchos, in coca cloths and bags, and as ritual cloths 
(unkhuna). The style of shawl and poncho worn in a community is partly an 
index of social position, occasion, and changing fashion, but it also indicates 
the community of origin of weaver, wearer, or both, by such obvious features 
as the figures woven into the cloth and the colors of dies or such subtle features 
as the color of a thin border stripe between two patterns (Cereceda 1978: 
1018; Silverman-Proust 1985; Seibold 1992).*° Indeed, in the hymn that I 
discussed earlier, the Virgin Mary is imaged as a weaver: 


Awasgaykim, yupay unkun Your weaving, His revered unku 


Qamtam allwiqpaq akllarqan You were chosen to weave the figures. 


20 There is an abundance of specialized literature on Andean textiles including those of 
modern Southern Peru and Bolivia. See, among others, Gayton 1961; A. Rowe 1975, 
1977, 1987; Meisch 1985; Zorn 1987; Desrosiers 1988; Gisbert, Arze, and Cajias 1992; and 
Gavilan Vega and Ulloa Torres 1992, in addition to the works cited in the body of this 
chapter. 
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Fig. 11 Compositional pattern of a Ilikila (woman’s 
shawl). The double line is a zig-zag seam, the primary 


axis of symmetry. The single line that bisects it is the 





implicit axis around which the two halves are rotated. 


Like the phallcha song, southern Andean textiles are composed of figures of 
bilateral reversal that are nested into each other. The degree of involution and 
the specific figures vary considerably from community to community, but the 
general pattern is stable across a vast area including southeastern Peru and Bo- 
livia. Most southern Andean textiles are produced by a complementary warp 
weave, which is a process where the yarns are matched in pairs so that they 
have a complementary distribution on the two surfaces of the cloth 
(Franquemont, Isbell, and Franquemont 1992).The effect of a complementary 
warp weave is that the two surfaces duplicate each other with the yarn colors 
reversed, which is especially startling for brocaded figures, in that figure and 
ground appear to reverse from one surface to the other. 

The textiles are structured compositionally through nested patterns of bilat- 
eral symmetry. As in the phallcha song, every level of patterning, from the most 
minute to the most extensive, is implicated. For example, women’s shawls are 
composed of two halves joined by a zig-zag seam, creating a primary axis of 
symmetry (shown by a double line in Fig. 11). The two halves are woven from 
opposite directions (shown by the arrows), with characteristic finishing weaves 
marking the end of each section. These identify the beginnings and ends of 
opposite corners, which creates a rotational symmetry around a second, im- 
plicit axis (shown by a single line).”! 

Each half of the shawl is further divided along another axis of symmetry 
parallel to the primary one. There is a sequence of bands of various colors set 
against a black (or untinted) background; the bands are organized by inverse 
symmetry so that the sequence of bands on each side of the axis is the mirror 


1 Tam following the conventions established by scholars of Andean weaving in showing 


the primary axis of symmetry of women’s shawls as a vertical rather than horizontal axis, 
although this partly obscures the parallelism between the axes of symmetry in the phallcha 
song and in textiles. In fact, in most communities in the Southern Peruvian Andes, shawls 
are worn folded parallel to the primary axis of symmetry, at a 90-degree rotation from that 
diagrammed in Figure 11. 
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image of the other. The edges of the halves introduce an antisymmetrical ele- 
ment into the symmetrical pattern because of their function in the larger whole, 
namely as edges. 

The most important bands of color carry additional brocades (pallay, “to 
gather”). The brocade bands are also woven in symmetrical pairs. Finally, the 
figures are themselves fields of symmetrical design, often including paired or 
four-fold images. Each of these domains of compositional symmetry is subject 
to the intrusion of an antisymmetrical element. This asymmetry can be the 
result of the position of a pattern in the larger whole, can be introduced delib- 
erately by the weaver, or can appear in the way the textile is used. For example, 
women’s shawls are most often worn folded, parallel to the primary axis of 
symmetry, but never at the seam itself. 

The shawls or Ilikllas woven in Q’eros, the community from which the 
phallcha song was recorded, follow this general pattern (see Silverman-Proust 
1985), as does the Iliklla that I discuss here, from the Lares Valley of Cuzco (Fig. 
12). The weavers of the Lares Valley are especially inventive in adopting brocade 
motifs from outside sources, for instance, from a child’s school notebook or 
from the textiles of a visitor (Seibold 1992). They are adept at brocading figures 
and flaunt their skills in incredibly crowded textiles in which the background 
almost disappears into the brocades, always within the constraints of the sym- 
metry patterns discussed earlier. 

The central brocade in the shawl is the execution of Thupa Amaru.” Thupa 
Amaru was a leader of the massive rebellion in 1780, which spread through 
much of highland Peru and Bolivia, where it continued for several years after 
his capture and death. The rebels sacked rural estates and workshops; many 
sought to expel the Spaniards from Peru. After his capture Thupa Amaru was 
sentenced to death by quartering, which was the standard form of punishment 
for rebellion against the body politic. 

The shawl has eight bands of brocades, with seven complete brocades and 
an eighth partial figure that bleeds into a conventionalized ending pattern. 
Three brocades are repeated across the textile: Thupa Amaru is being quartered 
by four horses displaying Peruvian flags (Fig. 13), the horses quartered by four 
birds (Fig. 14), and (in a compound figure) Thupa Amaru quartered by the 
horses that in turn are being pulled by four birds (Fig. 15). The execution motif 
is brocaded in its simplest form in the central figure of the seven; this creates an 
implicit axis of symmetry bisecting the primary, rotational axis or the seam. On 


Textiles of the Lares Valley, including the Thupa Amaru motif, are also discussed by A. 
Rowe (1977: 86-87), Gisbert, Arze, and Cajias (1992: 225, the Thupa Amaru motif in 
plates 248-251), and Seibold (1992, the Thupa Amaru motif on 179-183 and plates on 
180-182). 
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Fig. 12 Llikila, Lares Valley, Cuzco. 
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Fig. 13 Detail of Ilikila: the Fig. 14 Detail of Ilikila: the Fig. 15 Detail of Iliklla: 
quartering of Thupa Amaru. quartering of a Spanish horse encapsulation of the 
by condors. quartering of Thupa Amaru 


by the condor motif. 


one half of the textile, the central motif shows Thupa Amaru being quartered, 
with two Venus motifs at either side. Across the seam, a Spanish horse (some- 
times lateral and bifurcated) is being drawn by four birds. Each brocade band 
repeats the motifs with minor variations but without a sequential order among 
them.The motif of Thupa Amaru quartered by horses (see Fig. 13) appears six 
times, and the compound motif of Thupa Amaru quartered by the horses, 
intertwined with four birds (see Fig. 15) appears another six times. The re- 
maining figures show four birds quartering the horse (see Fig. 14). 

Seibold (1992: 179) interprets the birds as either tinamous or condors. The 
brocaded figures seem to oppose the birds to the Spanish horses, but I know of 
no other symbolic representations in which tinamous play a role similar to that 
attributed to horses, as synecdoches for the Spaniards, first as conquerors and 
then as local elites. Interpreting the birds as condors would better fit the theme 
of Thupa Amaru’s execution. Thupa Amaru identified himself with the condor, 
both by an alternative name, Condorcanqui, and by a stylized condor that he 
drew under his signature. These are historical details that are unlikely to be 
widely known, although it could be that they are taught to schoolchildren in 
the community. But if the birds are condors, the figures in which they quarter 
a horse or pull the horses that in turn quarter Thupa Amaru would represent a 
kind of vengeance for the quartering of Thupa Amaru, both encompassing and 
subsuming the primal act of his execution. 
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Of primary importance is that the same principles of patterning are in- 
volved in the composition of the textile as in the phallcha song. In both, there 
is layer upon layer of repetition of the same figure of reversal, from the grossest 
level of patterning to the smallest detail. Both the song text and the textile 
mobilize an intricate play between symmetry and asymmetry. In the song, 
symmetrical reversals become asymmetrical as the song unfolds in time. The 
audible breaks load the second half of each line against the first. In both song 
and textile, later patterns are structurally denser than earlier patterns. There is a 
similar hierarchy of structural complexity in the brocaded figures of the textile, 
from the Thupa Amaru figure to the figure of four birds quartering the horse to 
the composite figure, but these do not occur in an ordered sequence. The time 
dimension does not dominate the perception of figures in the textile in the 
same way as it does in the song. Thus, the antisymmetrical elements are rela- 
tively less prominent in the weaving than in the song. But in both, traditional 
patterns of bilateral reversal and traditional imagery are mobilized in what are 
essentially political statements made outside the sphere of discursively articu- 
lated ideologies. 

What is striking about the two song texts and the textile—from different 
localities and even different centuries—is that they were produced, performed, 
and appropriated in transcultural contexts. The hymn, Hanaq pachap kusikuynin, 
was composed in European style to be sung in church, willfully designed to be 
appropriated by native Andeans through evocation of their intertextual experi- 
ences. The phallcha song was sung for a visiting folklorist, who recorded it and 
eventually anthologized it in the United States, though presumably it was sung 
and heard in Q’eros on other occasions. The textile was brought to the district 
center by its weaver who sold it to a North American anthropologist. This 
could hardly have been a singular event because it appears in the textile litera- 
ture several times. I imagine the sale of textiles to be one of the main forms of 
dissemination of the Thupa Amaru image, political content and all. All three 
are products of a transcultural border zone (in the sense of Rosaldo 1989: 163 
and Behar 1993) just as they comment on and constitute another kind of bor- 
der themselves. 

Each established a rhetorical footing thus subverting the terms under which 
native Andeans found themselves encompassed by Spanish and Latin Peruvian 
religious and social forms, with the rhetorical forms themselves formulating 
implicit strategies for subversion. The seventeenth-century hymn, Hanaq pachap 
kusikuynin, hid its subversion in the ambiguity of its form in which each inter- 
pretation accounts for only part of the overall structure. The structure of the 
hymn is thus a compromise between two distinct sets of interpretative conven- 
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tions and two distinct sets of interpretations. The burden of interpretation is 
borne by loose linkages between images, which similarly could be understood 
through the matrices of Roman Catholic orthodoxy or older native Andean 
understandings of the relationship between feminine celestial bodies and 
agropastoral fecundity. This is classic “double talk” (Paulson 1990) in which 
contending voices are articulated through, and disguised by, a single set of 
discursive forms. 

In contrast, the phallcha song used a single form—indeed, a single rhetorical 
figure, that of bilateral reversal—to embody contradictions between Euro- 
Christian and native Andean religious imagery, representing the contradictions 
by repetition of the figure of reversals at different levels from imagery to met- 
rical structure. As the imagery unfolds, the native Andean images come to 
subsume the Euro-Christian imagery. Here too, the political content is dis- 
guised because the reversals of formal structures make the text self-concealing. 
Ironically, it is the textile that is most open discursively in its politics. Like the 
phallcha song, it uses the repeated, multiply-nested figure of bilateral reversal to 
subsume the execution of Thupa Amaru, as Quechua and Peruvian national 
emblem, in the redemptive quartering of the horses by the condors. The 
subsumption of one image by another can only be established by the relative 
complexity of the figures (see Figs. 13-15) because the images of the textile 
(unlike those of the song) are not read linearly. 

The song texts and textile belong to three different historical moments and 
embody distinct cultural projects. The hymn was written during a period of 
consolidation of Spanish colonial institutions, in which the church confidently 
sought to re-evangelize the native population. The idea of writing a Euro- 
pean-style, polyphonic hymn for use by native Andean populations reflected 
that confidence. The ambiguity of the text was at once a form of seduction— 
presenting Christianity in familiar dress—and a “return of the repressed” by 
concealing the very imagery and practices that it was designed to help elimi- 
nate, which was, in effect, “smuggling ... portions of the hidden transcript 
onto the public stage” (Scott 1990: 157). 

The phallcha song was created in a community (and at a time) in which the 
normative supremacy of the church was well established and where virtually all 
members of the community would willingly identify themselves as Roman 
Catholics. At the same time, specifically native Andean religious practices exist 
side-by-side with the liturgical practices prescribed by the church in a kind of 
uneasy coexistence. On the one hand, the institutional church must pass a 
blind eye over the continuation of older practices such as payments to the earth 
and offerings to the mountain deities (cf. Marzal 1971; Regan 1971), and, on 
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the other, such practices constitute the very core of what native Andeans con- 
sider Catholicism. Not only is the location of boundaries in dispute, but their 
very existence is contested, as is reflected in the interpenetration of native 
Andean and Christian images and practices in the song. 

The textile, woven at the beginning of the 1980s, comes from a region of 
Cuzco with several decades of active involvement in agrarian politics. During 
the 1970s, Thupa Amaru became a stylized emblem of the departmental agrar- 
ian confederation at the same time as he was appropriated by the military 
government as a nationalist emblem around which a populist redefinition of 
Peru would take shape. Since agrarian unions in Cuzco were organized for 
(and, at the local level, by) Quechua speakers and because in the public dis- 
course of the time peasant smallholders were equated with native Andeans, the 
image of Thupa Amaru acquired ethnic overtones as it was being used in 
state-level civic discourses. 

The most striking feature of these discourses is their heterogeneity. No single 
slogan encompasses the entire range of rhetorical strategies: not “double voiced”; 
not “symbolic reversal”; not “ambivalence”; not “ambiguity”; not “hybridiza- 
tion”; not “syncretism”; not “oppositional”; and not “resistance.” The recogni- 
tion that all cultures are “creole”’—blended inventions from “(re)collected pasts” 
(Clifford 1988: 14—-15)—1s not enough; we must be able to enter the zones of 
engagement between cultures from which new forms are generated in order to 
understand the ways in which these forms themselves articulate the terms of 
engagement at the same time as they shape their own interpretive communi- 
ties. It is important to keep in mind that these zones of engagement rarely 
announce themselves, and to take them seriously means to do a kind of formal 
analysis that approaches the tacit patterning and evocation by which these forms 
hold sway over their creators, performers, and audiences. This is, I think, what 
Alonso Carrio de laVandera understood when he wrote in 1773 that “by means 
of song and story they preserve many idolatries and fantastic greatnesses of 
their ancestors, from which comes hatred for the Spaniards” (Concolorcorvo 
1973: 369). 


2% “por medio de los cantares y cuentos conservan muchas idolatrias y fantasticas 


” 


grandezas de sus antepasados, de que resulta aborrecer a los espafioles. . . 
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N DRAWING THIS VOLUME to a Close I invite the reader to consider two topics 

that are already well known and one that is in a state of current evolution. 

To begin with, I will touch upon Pre-Columbian writing in the long his- 
tory of Mesoamerica. Although this has been examined in great detail else- 
where, my comments here serve mainly as a reminder of what might have been 
available to carry through into postcontact literacy.' Second, I will discuss changes 
evident in documents produced in the course of the colonial period.” Finally, I 
will examine Nahuatl literacy in the twentieth century and parallel develop- 
ments for the Mayan language Tzotzil under the umbrella of the Maya writers’ 
cooperative Sna Jtz’ibajom. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN PRECEDENTS 


Prior to contact with Europeans in the sixteenth century, Mesoamericans 
had, over a long period of time, developed an indigenous symbolic system that 
they used in producing the painted screenfold books called codices (Fig. 1). 
Very few codices survived the flames of the conquest and subsequent evangeli- 
zation. Diego de Landa, remarking on the bonfire he made of the Mayas’ 
books, wrote: “We found a great number of these books in Indian characters 
and because they contained nothing but superstition and the Devil’s falsehoods 
we burned them all; and this they felt most bitterly and it caused them great 


' For a summary of the types of precontact written literature and their relationship to 
early colonial indigenous productions, see Leon-Portilla 1991, 1992, and Lockhart 1992: 
chaps. 8, 9. 

2 James Lockhart and I have a number of publications, both joint and individual, about 
this topic; in particular, see Karttunen and Lockhart 1976, Karttunen 1982, and Lockhart 
1992. 
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Fig. 1 A page from the Tonalamatl Aubin, a Pre-Columbian style divinatory book of 
days and fates (Bibliothéque National de Paris, Manuscrit Mexicain, nos. 18-19). 


grief” (Pagden 1975: 124).? The Maya were not the only ones to mourn; An- 
tonio de Ciudad Real, a scholar among the next generation of Franciscans after 
Landa, lamented in 1588, “thus was lost the knowledge of many ancient mat- 
ters of that land which by them could have been known.” His contemporary 
José de Acosta wrote that, “... afterwards not only the Indians but many 
eager-minded Spaniards who desired to know the secrets of that land felt badly.” 
From the perspective of a half-century later, the church historian Bernardo de 
Lizana shared their sentiments: “They burned many historical books of the 
ancient Yucatan which told of its beginning and history, which were of much 
value if, in our writing, they had been translated because today there would be 
something original” (Tozzer 1941: 78).4 Some of the books, it seems, had 


3 See the discussion in Tozzer 1941: 77-78; Tozzer’s translation is on p. 169. 

* InTozzer’s 1941 critical edition of Landa’s Relacién de Yucatan, Tozzer discusses at length 
the matter of the bookburning, including his translations of Lizana et al.1 direct the reader 
to this discussion on p. 78. 
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tzontli symbols, represented by a ity 


banner and a feather-like object, Eas 
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tzontli represents a unit of four 
hundred. Notice also the cotton fF 


boll identifying the contents of 


one large bale, and placename hy cad 
: ; al } 
glyphs, with some phonetic Wi 


elements such as teeth for 
locative -tlan, forming a column 
at the left. 


already been secretly translated into alphabetic writing and in one form or 
another did survive to later come into the hands of other churchmen, but the 
loss to the Maya and to humanity was irreparable. Central Mexico, too, had 
indigenous books that were consigned to the flames. In Nahuatl-speaking 
Texcoco, famed for its poetry and grand rhetorical style, the royal archives 
went up in the smoke and ash of conquest (Alva Ixtlilxochitl 1975-77, 1: 468). 
According to Juan Bautista de Pomar, in his Relacién de Texcoco, codices that 
were salvaged from the destruction of the Texcocan royal archives were later 
burned by the very people who held them in safekeeping for fear that Bishop 
Zumiarraga, who conducted an inquisition in the 1530s, would regard posses- 
sion of them as evidence of idolatry.° 


> Pomar’s Relacidn is reproduced as an appendix of Garibay 1964, 1. Reference to the 
burning of indigenous documents is on p. 153. 
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Fig. 3. Painting on a Maya vase showing scribes seated before open jaguar-skin-bound codices. 


Private collection. Photograph © Justin Kerr. 


Today, fifteen Mesoamerican codices, at most, remain in existence, and of 
these, there is debate about whether particular ones are truly Pre-Columbian. 
While some Europeans were burning codices, others were commissioning the 
creation of new ones to send to Europe as curiosities or for the recovery of 
information about how the indigenous societies which had been disrupted by 
the conquest had once operated. So it is that we have documents such as the 
Codex Mendoza, in part a retrospective tax record, full of indigenous placename 
glyphs and units of measure (Fig. 2). 

From what remains painted on paper and leather, we can only speculate on 
the full range of use to which the various peoples of Mesoamerica put their 
logosyllabic writing systems. To put this in perspective, imagine if the Library 
of Congress and all the rest of our libraries, archives, and repositories were 
destroyed, and interstellar archaeologists were to try to piece together our his- 
tory and literary tradition from a telephone directory, a tide table, a comic 
book, and a few Civil War monuments. In that scenario, the task would be 
nearly impossible. In sum, we know there were books, but the content of most 
remains a mystery. We know about Mesoamerican writing not so much from 
the surviving remnants of fig-bark paper and deer-hide as from the Maya glyphs 
that were cut in stone and painted on cave walls and pots. On the pots there are 
representations of the lost codices—sometimes bound in jaguar skins—opened 
before their seated readers, glyphs leaping from their pages (Fig. 3). 
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ALPHABETIC WRITING IN THE COLONIAL PERIOD 


With the evangelization came a new kind of record-keeping. On the heels 
of military conquest, the Franciscans set up schools, notably in Mexico City 
and Mérida, Yucatan. In these schools they taught indigenous boys how to 
write and read their languages in alphabetical characters, a skill at which their 
students proved as able as they were in performance of European music on 
European instruments. Graduates of these schools went on to civil careers. The 
Maya Gaspar Antonio Chi, who at one point served Diego de Landa, signed 
himself “Interpreter General of Yucatan,’® and the Nahua Matheo Severino, 
whose “good hand” Bernardino de Sahagtn valued greatly in the writing of 
the Florentine Codex (Sahagun 1970-82), was practicing as a notary in 
Xochimilco in the 1570s (Anderson and Dibble 1982:55; Karttunen and Lock- 
hart 1976: 93-97). 

Like their famous classmates, other young men graduated from the Franciscan 
schools as masters of alphabetic writing. Functioning as doctrineros and maestros 
(evangelists’ assistants, “song and chapel masters’’), they carried the new mode 
of literacy to indigenous communities. There they either took up for them- 
selves the duties of the traditional tlahcuiloh, the creator and interpreter of writ- 
ten records, or conveyed their skills to other men who did. Within two or three 
decades, indigenous towns all had officials, now usually designated escribanos, 
keeping local records in the new kind of writing. 

It appears to me that at least two distinct indigenous literary traditions took 
shape in these formative years, one overt and the other covert, and in both we 
can trace the strands of continuity and change. 


The Overt Literary Tradition 


The overt mode is readily observable in the production of the escribanos. For 
both the Nahuatl-dominated central highlands and Maya Yucatan, there is a 
wealth of such material: testaments, land transfers, complaints, petitions, suits, 
and countersuits.” Though written by and for speakers of indigenous languages 


® In signing documents Chi variously designated himself notary, translator, interpreter 
general, lieutenant of the Spanish governor, interpreter of the reigning king, and Indian 
governor of Mani. 

7 Samples of such writing can be seen in Cline and Leén-Portilla 1984; Anderson, 
Berdan, and Lockhart 1976; and Karttunen and Lockhart 1976.The various publications of 
Ralph Roys (1931, 1939, 1967), France Scholes, and Alfred Tozzer as well as Restall 1997 
present Maya counterparts in the colonial notarial tradition. Comparable Mixtec and 
Cakchiquel colonial-period documents are also being discovered and studied; in particular, 
see Terraciano and Restall 1992, Terraciano and Sousa 1992, and Hill 1991. 
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and intended primarily for future reference within the community, these were 
public documents. In case of appeal, they might make their way up through 
the courts and eventually be subjected to the scrutiny of Spanish officials. Some, 
such as the letter the people of Huejotzingo sent to the king of Spain in 1560 
concerning their tax status, were intended from the beginning for European 
consumption (Anderson, Berdan, and Lockhart 1976: 176-191). For the most 
part, such documents carefully follow the format of corresponding Spanish 
documents. They begin and end with all the stock legal formulas either trans- 
lated, left in Spanish, or composed in some combination of the two. Like 
Severino’, the handwriting is typically clear and legible, more so than that of 
many contemporary escribanos writing in Spanish, and significantly less studded 
with abbreviations. 

I view the annals and large indigenous histories of the colonial period as an 
offshoot of this notarial tradition. For example, the Chontal text describing the 
experiences of the Maya of Acalan during the Spanish conquest certainly places 
it in the notarial tradition, opening as it does in the following way: “I Pablo 
Paxbolon, public clerk [escribano] in this pueblo of Tichel, here translate what is 
written in the Mexican language by Juan Bautista, clerk [escribano], who died a 
long time ago” (Scholes and Roys 1968: 383) (Fig. 4). The Acalan document 
was attached as supporting evidence to a probanza, which was a request for 
monetary reward for assistance in the conquest. 

When their intent is less obvious, the indigenous historians and annalists 
appear to have written with other readers in mind: discerning readers for whom 
neatness and legibility mattered. Moreover, the gripping eyewitness accounts 
of events of the conquest, eclipses, earthquakes, riots, and other catastrophes to 
be found in the works of the sixteenth-century annalist Juan Bautista writing 
in Mexico City, of Tezozomoc and Chimalpahin, of the Tlaxcaltecan Juan 
Buenaventura de Zapata, and the anonymous annalist of Puebla—whose writ- 
ings about a pirate raid on Veracruz and the strange imposter who then turned 
up in Puebla are included in Karttunen and Lockhart (1976)*—could hardly be 
better calculated for impact on readers present and future. They bear the char- 
acteristics of genuine, self-consciously produced literature. 

In the sixteenth century, notaries both Nahua and Maya produced some 
interesting hybrid documents, combining indigenous and European rhetorical 
elements. Lockhart has published a land transfer written in the form of a dia- 
logue (Lockhart 1991: 66-74); the letter to Philip Il from the people of 


8 Tezozomoc’s Nahuatl writing, it seems, survives through Chimalpahin’s copying. See 
Lockhart (1992: chap. 9) for a treatment and sample translations of the work of these 
writers. See also Karttunen and Lockhart 1976: 112-116. 
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years 1639-42. Note the combination of drawn 
indigenous calendrical symbols with Arabic 
numerals and the alphabetically written names 
of years, as in “4 Acaxihuitl” or “Three Reed 
Year” (1639) (Museo Nacional de Antropologia 
y Historia, Coleccion Antigua 872, fol. 21v). 
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Huejotzingo is rich in parallelisms and metaphors. Despite the allegation that a 
series of letters from Maya lords to the king in 1567 were fabricated by Franciscan 
partisans of Diego de Landa, they are nonetheless studied by serious scholars as 
examples of Maya high rhetoric (Hanks 1986). 

Indigenous pictorial elements in this sort of writing persisted beyond the 
sixteenth century. Maps and house plans accompanying legal documents typi- 
cally contain hill glyphs, house glyphs, little black footprints on roads and foot- 
paths, etc. As late as the beginning of the eighteenth century one still finds in 
the Nahuatl annals of Puebla and Tlaxcala calendrical signs from the Central 
Mexican calendar accompanying written dates from the European calendar 
(Fig. 5). Yet, generally speaking, in public documents there is a gradual aban- 
donment of illustration in the course of the colonial period. 

In the first century of contact, professional writers often betrayed through 
hypercorrection, nonstandard spelling, and morphological misanalyses their 
difficulties with Spanish.’ As the colonial period progressed, however, their 
documents grew ever more polished, and evidence of very competent bilin- 
gualism becomes apparent. By the latter half of the eighteenth century, indig- 
enous writing was enjoying a new kind of maturity. Earlier problems of language 
interference had given way to smoothly functioning strategies of borrowing 
and calques of certain constructions, with pictorial elements being dropped in 
favor of running text. Professional writers, masterfully exploiting Spanish as a 
resource, were producing documents of particular grace and power (Fig. 6). 
For Nahuatl this cuecuepoquiliztli, or florescence, preceded a plunge into dark- 
ness, for with Mexico’s independence from Spain came the abolition of the 
Indian courts and the end of all usefulness for records kept in indigenous lan- 
guages. From the nineteenth century we have some publications by teachers of 
Nahuatl'® but next to nothing written by Nahuatl speakers for other Nahuatl 
speakers. The situation was otherwise for speakers of Maya in Yucatan. There 
the mid-nineteenth-century Caste War aftorded written Maya a new function 
as a language of military communication and urgent negotiations. Yet in the 
end, the public notarial tradition died out for Maya too, and what has lived on 
is the other writing tradition, the covert one. 


The Covert Literary Tradition 


The covert tradition may at first appear more evident in Maya writing than 
in Nahuatl, but I will point out some substantial Nahuatl examples as well. It 


° For specific details, see Karttunen and Lockhart 1976, Karttunen 1982 and 1985. 

0 An example of this genre is Epitome o modo facil de aprender el idioma nahuatl o lengua 
mexicana, published in 1869 by Faustino Chimalpopocatl Galicia, who hoped to build a 
career for himself as Emperor Maximillian’s personal Nahuatl tutor. 
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Fig. 6 A page from an eighteenth-century deposition for a court case in Amecameca. 
Note the heading “Yn Formacion” in which the Spanish word informacion has been 
reanalyzed as two words, the Nahuatl particle in plus “formacion” (Achivo General de la 
Nacion, Ramo de Tierras, vol. 1596, no. 7). 


seems to me that local lienzos kept by towns, especially in Oaxaca, with little or 
no annotation in alphabetical writing beyond redundant captions for indig- 
enous symbols, also fit into this category." 

Survival of precontact codices rendered into alphabetical text is a perenni- 
ally compelling topic. In the introduction to his 1985 translation of the Popol 
Vuh, Dennis Tedlock asserts that the “alphabetic Popol Vuh” was created by 
Quiché lords as a substitute for a hieroglyphic book, and he gives the example 
of passages beginning with “this is” followed by statements in the present tense 


1 An excellent example and analysis are to be found in Parmenter 1993. 
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Fig. 7 On fol. 53v of book 12 of the Florentine Codex a woman nurses five smallpox 
victims. Notice the speech scrolls indicating that she is speaking to one patient and that 


another is calling out to her. 





Fig. 8 On fol. 39v of book 10 of the Florentine Codex two women stand on water 
glyphs (used symbolically for the syllable [a]) and hold water glyphs in their hands to 
indicate that they are the sort of women denoted by a word that begins with that 
syllable, namely ahuiyanih, “prostitutes.” 
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to support his suggestion that the existing text describes scenes that originally 
were pictorial illustrations (Tedlock 1985: 30-31). Likewise, from the use of 
deictics (“this,’ “ 
lowing on”), Leon-Portilla argues that the alphabetically written Nahuatl text 
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these,” “here”) and sequential markers (‘“then,’ “next,” “fol- 
known as the Legend of the Suns follows a codex, and he goes so far as to 
identify a potential common source for this text and another one (Leon-Portilla 
1992: 328-329).'* Leén-Portilla also calls our attention to Sahagtin’s use of 
pictorial material in collecting information from elderly informants in Tepepulco 
in the late 1550s. Inquiry and response were carried on with the aid of paint- 
ings, and then his Nahua assistants, trained in alphabetic writing at the College 
of Santa Cruz, wrote down explanations to accompany the pictures (Anderson 
and Dibble 1982: 12). Illustrations replete with indigenous conventions such as 
speech scrolls (Fig. 7) and phonetic glyphs (Fig. 8) remain an essential part of 
the finished product of Sahagtin’s long project, a fact more evident from the 
facsimile than from the Anderson and Dibble edition, where the illustrations 
are gathered together, separated from the text. 

Likewise, from Yucatan there are documented colonial-period reports of 
traditional Maya texts that survived the sixteenth century and of friars who 
could read and interpret the ancient books after Landa had consigned so many 
to his bonfire. At the very end of the seventeenth century the Franciscan Andrés 
de Avendano claimed to have argued the Itza Maya of Tayasal out of further 
resistance to Spanish rule by citing their own prophecies and counting katun 
cycles with them (Avendanio y Loyola 1987: 38-41). Some years earlier Pedro 
Sanchez de Aguilar reported having confiscated from a Maya maestro a copybook 
containing an indigenous version of the story of the creation, and he com- 
plained that such Maya myths and histories were being written down and read 
in community meetings (Sanchez de Aguilar 1987: 115). 

Maya lore came together with material appropriated from Spanish sources 
in the Maya Books of Chilam Balam, which were syncretic works to be passed 
hand-to-hand, updated from time to time, and read aloud to others. Woe befell 
anyone caught with such a work in his hands. The Maya had learned from 
Diego de Landa how harsh the punishment was for mixing their old knowl- 
edge with material newly acquired from Europeans. Yet despite the risks, such 
texts were kept in circulation as the core of the covert literature of the Maya. 
Written in a characteristic blocky script, it is neither as neat nor as sophisti- 
cated in appearance as the notarial texts (Fig. 9). Covert texts were copied, 
delivered, and read in secret, unintended for European eyes. 


12 John Bierhorst (1992: 7) follows the same line of reasoning about the Legend of the 
Suns. 
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Today more than two dozen surviving texts are identified as books of Chilam 
Balam, one bearing a notation that it had been lent out in 1838. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century, events in Yucatan gave rise to a new Maya religious 
cult, adherents of which took as part of their canon the proclamations of their 
leader Juan de la Cruz. The same process of community readings applied to 
these, and one copy of the proclamations bears annotations up through 1957 
(Bricker 1981: 207). 

Along with (and sometimes as part of) the Chilam Balam manuscripts, an- 
other genre of writing got its start among the Maya in the intellectually expan- 
sive eighteenth century. European medical lore was translated into Maya and 
woven together with indigenous curing practice.’ It is interesting to see what 
the Maya thought European medicine might have to offer. They were inter- 
ested in new ways to deal with universal human problems such as difficult 
childbirth, and they also sought European treatments for introduced diseases. 
On the other hand, they sensibly concluded that there was nothing to be learned 
from Europeans about insect stings and snakebites. European herbs and wine 
figure significantly in the Maya medical texts, but the Maya had their own 
ingredients for counter-irritants and distractions, evil-smelling smoke and 
worse-tasting potions figuring large in their practice. 

Parallel to the Maya medical lore are the central Mexican Nahua healing 
practices contained in the “Conjuros” (“incantations”), seventeenth-century 


3 A synopsis of much of this material can be found in Roys 1931. 
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texts extracted by the inquisitor Hernando Ruiz de Alarcon from his unwilling 
Nahuatl-speaking prisoners in Morelos and Guerrero. Until he wrote down 
descriptions of their practices and redacted the chants with which they accom- 
panied their treatments, this may have been maintained as an oral tradition; 
there are no surviving medical texts actually written by Nahuatl-speakers com- 
parable to the Maya ones. Moreover, the practitioners were as often women as 
men, and we have no evidence that indigenous women were literate during 
the colonial period. But in Ruiz de Alarcon’s treatises, we see that the Nahua 
too had adopted the European practice of cupping, introduced European herbs 
into their pharmacology, and developed treatments for introduced diseases such 
as malaria.“4 

I see the Techialoyan texts, community lienzos, primordial titles, and local 
histories (overlapping rather than separate categories) as part of the covert liter- 
ary tradition. As Stephanie Wood points out, many were produced in the sev- 
enteenth century and are so patently not what they purport to be that when 
communities sought to enter them as evidence in legal proceedings, they were 
simply rejected. A case in point would be the nearly identical twin Maya texts, 
the chronicles of Chicxulub and Yaxkukul, which exist only as eigh- 
teenth-century “copies” of eyewitness accounts of the conquest of Yucatan. 
When the Yaxkukul document was offered as evidence in 1793 in support of a 
claim to hidalgo status, the court judged it inauthentic, and judging from vo- 
cabulary and orthographic practice, I am inclined to agree (Karttunen 1985: 
53-54, 104). Similar, I am sure, was the fate of the document that the Nahua 
town of Santiago Sula presented in court at least twice in the eighteenth cen- 
tury (Lockhart 1991: 39-64). In it the people of Sula sought to defend their 
community against a nearby hacienda by citing, among other things, how in 
precontact times their lord had successfully kept the Mexica from occupying 
their lands by turning himself into a fearsome feathered serpent extended along 
the border of their territory. 

Stephanie Wood makes the point that as the indigenous population was 
subjected to pressure from a burgeoning European population there was more 
and more need for documentation of indigenous land rights, and a market 
developed for fake titles. But these documents are not in the public notarial 
tradition. They are folk documents rather than professional ones, messy and 
with crude illustrations. In fact, they look much like the Maya Chilam Balam 


'* See Andrews and Hassig 1987: 134-139, 157-208. On p. 84 Ruiz de Alarcon men- 
tions a medical text set down by a sacristan “who hardly knew how to write,” and on p. 91 
he relates how one of his assistants tricked a beekeeper into dictating an incantation for aid 
in locating the hives of wild bees. 
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texts. Why would communities invest in documents that would not stand up in 
court? As Wood and Lockhart both contend, these documents had an internal 
function in their communities: preserving and sometimes inventing legendary 
history in support of corporate identity, local political factions, and claims to 
status. I think presentation of such documents in court was more or less inci- 
dental; they were a response to external pressure on communities to produce 
something they did not have. 

My criterion for the categories “covert” and “overt” is simply whether lit- 
erature—mostly written but also, in the case of some of the medical lore, oral— 
was intended exclusively for use within indigenous communities, or, at least 
potentially, for the scrutiny of strangers. In the case of legal documents, the 
strangers would be judges in high courts of appeal or even the Spanish ruler. As 
for the genuine histories/annals, apparently a genre carried over from precontact 
times, the strangers would be future generations of readers to whom should be 
conveyed the events as the writer intended them to be remembered.’° The 
constructed histories of the folk documents later served not to transmit history 
but to reinvent it. Historically inauthentic though they may be, they are also 
creative acts of imagination, an enterprise of weaving together what was re- 
membered from the remote past with what was needed or yearned after in 
current circumstances.'® 

It would be a mistake to associate the overt professional tradition with change 
and the covert folk tradition with continuity. Both traditions contain strands of 
continuity and change. The notarial tradition was rooted in the precontact 
profession of community record-keeping, yet it proved a fine mirror for re- 
flecting evolving Spanish language-contact phenomena (and the social changes 
that underlay them) in the course of the colonial period. The hermetic folk 
tradition mainly hid from European scrutiny, while it filled in the rents in its 
own fabric with the warp and woof of invention. Neither were fossils. Both 


5 Marcus (1992) makes a strong case that one should not accept dates and statements in 
precontact Mesoamerican monuments and documents at face value because of the inter- 
weaving of myth and propaganda. The earthquakes, eclipses, pirate raids, and succession of 
bishops and viceroys that are the stuff of the colonial-period annals can readily be checked 
against independent sources. 

‘© This sort of self-conscious work at “being Indian” has carried on to the present, and it 
can be observed in the costumes and performances of comparzas aztecas and in the activities 
of linguistic and cultural purists as described by Rudolph Van Zantwijk for Milpa Alta in 
the 1950s and by Jane and Kenneth Hill for the Nahuatl-speaking towns of the 
Puebla-Tlaxcala area of the 1970s and 1980s. For instance, Judith Friedlander (1975) de- 
votes a chapter to the efforts of indigenist/nationalist organizations to reinstitute some 
form of indigenous religion and to raise Nahuatl to the status of a national language. See 
Van Zantwijk (1960) on the “Teomexica,” Hill and Hill (1986: 122-140 and passim) on 
purism, and Friedlander (1975: chap. 7). 
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were sensitive barometers of their times; and both deserve the serious attention 
they have been receiving lately, especially by Nahuatl scholars. The time should 
now be past, not to return, when only the continuity of “classical” Nahuatl 
and Maya was deemed worthy of attention and the vital signs of healthy change 
over the last four-and-a-half centuries were mistaken for degeneration. 


NEW ROLES, NEW PLAYERS 


During the colonial period, writing was carried on by men. It was young 
men whom the Franciscans first trained in alphabetic writing, and it was to 
other men that they conveyed the skill. Some women of the colonial period 
may have been able to place their own rubrics on legal documents, but no 
documents written and signed by women have as yet come to light. For the 
precontact period, there are only the most tantalizing scraps of evidence of 
women as codex painters. For example, on a Maya vase a woman holds what 
may be a small unopened codex on her lap. Her free hand is raised and shaped 
as though to hold a brush, but there is none there (Fig. 10). This contrasts with 
the many Maya representations of men and male deities poring over open 
codices and painting in them. If we were to read the paintings literally, mon- 
keys (Fig. 11) and a rabbit (Fig. 12) would seem to have had more access to 
codices than women. Coming forward in time, two mid-sixteenth-century 
central Mexican documents, illustrated according to precontact indigenous con- 
ventions and both apparently derived from a common source, show us a woman 
engaged in painting of some sort. If it were not for the gloss in one of the two 
documents, one might take her to be weaving. 

Following on a preceding scene with a series of dates ending in 1406, the 
scene in question is virtually identical in both documents, the Codex Rios and 
the Codex Telleriano-Remensis (Fig. 13).!’ The woman is behind the ruler 
Huitzilihuitl and attached to him by a line decorated by what may be a blossom 
or a cotton boll. (Compare it to the cotton boll on the bale of cotton depicted 
on fol. 38r of the Codex Mendoza [see Fig. 2].) She kneels before a rectangle 
that has a brown border and is divided into sections within which are red and 
black designs. In the palm of her left hand, pointing downward (not as one 
would expect a pen or brush to be held, certainly not as the brush is held in 
Maya representations of codex painting) and touching the rectangular object, is 
something that resembles a weaving batten, but one of the sources tells us 
otherwise. 


" The scenes can be found in the Codex Telleriano-Remensis (1899: 30); the 
Kingsborough edition of the Codex Telleriano-Remensis (1931: 3 [of 3rd part]); and the 
Ehrle edition of the Codex Rios (1900: pl. 75). 
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Fig. 10 Painting on a Maya vase of a Fig. 11 Maya vase with a monkey scribe 
woman holding what may be a small presenting a closed and tied codex. Private 
closed codex on her lap. Her hand is collection. Photograph © Justin Kerr. 


poised as though to hold a paintbrush, 
but it is empty. Princeton University Art 
Museum. Photograph © Justin Kerr. 





Fig. 12 Maya vase with a rabbit scribe 


painting a codex. Princeton University Art 
Museum. Photograph © Justin Kerr. 
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Fig. 13 The concubine of Huitzilihuitl, captioned /a pintora, in the Codex 
Telleriano-Remensis. 


Fig. 14 On fol. 70r of the Codex Mendoza, a man labeled 
el pintor paints the same design on a framed rectangle as la 
pintora does in the Codex Telleriano-Remensis. 





In the Codex Telleriano-Remensis there are Spanish annotations. Beneath 
the woman is the label /a pintora (“the painter-F’). In the text accompanying 
the whole scene is the statement that Huitzilihuitl took in marriage the grand- 
daughter of Acamapichtli, who proved incapable of having children, so he had 
two children by his concubine que se dezia la pintora (“who was known as the 
painter-F”’). Thus, it appears that, despite the way she is holding the object in 
her left hand, the intention is that she is painting something. It might be a 
textile, or it might be a codex. The red-and-black colors suggest that she is 
engaged in meaningful painting/writing rather than decoration, for in Nahuatl 
the pair of words flilli tlapalli (“black [ink], red [paint]’’) is a metaphor for 
wisdom as embodied in the codices. 

In the Codex Mendoza (also mid sixteenth-century), in a section on occu- 
pations, a man labeled el pintor sits working on a similar framed rectangular 
object (Fig. 14). He holds his paintbrush in his right hand, but in the same 
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down-through-the-palm way that la pintora holds hers. The resemblance be- 
tween the apparently generic pintor and the specific individual la pintora, con- 
cubine of Huitzilihuitl, is striking. It is easy to be convinced that the woman 
and the man are both engaged in the same activity. Whether the painting they 
are engaged in is codex-painting is not clear. 

This, as far as I know, is all the evidence there is of women participating in 
the recording of indigenous Mesoamerican literature up through the twilight 
of the Porfiriato, but the revolutionary twentieth century opens with a woman’s 
publication on Nahuatl. The Proceedings of the 18th International Congress of 
Americanists, which met in London in 1912, contains a paper on the folklore 
of Milpa Alta by Isabel Ramirez Castafieda (1913). Together with a description 
of the history and social organization of Milpa Alta, it features seven short texts 
in Nahuatl concerning healing and presentation of the first fruits of the har- 
vest. In 1912 Ramirez and a man identified only as “Lucio” also provided 
Nahuatl texts to Frans Boas, who eventually published them in the 1920s (Boas 
and Haeberlin 1926), after the turmoil of the Mexican Revolution had died 
down. Identifying the two as “informants” (that is, Isabel Ramirez C. and 
Lucio were native speakers of the language of the texts), Boas acknowledges 
that they wrote out the texts themselves and assisted in translating them. 

“Lucio” may have been Lucio Tapia, who was principal of Milpa Alta’s 
Concepcion Arenal School, where Luz Jiménez, destined to be a major figure 
of twentieth-century Nahuatl literature, began to study in 1910 (Fig. 15). Per- 
haps Ramirez had been one of the “good teachers” to whom Dofia Luz de- 


Fig. 15 Dona Luz Jiménez as 
a young woman in the 1920s. 
Photograph courtesy of 

Jean Charlot Estate. 
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Fig. 16 “The Flower Seller,” 
1926 painting by Diego Rivera 
of Dona Luz Jiménez nursing 
her daughter Concha. 
Photograph courtesy of the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts. 
Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Philip E. 
Spaulding, 1932. 





votes two chapters of her memoirs of pre-revolutionary times in Milpa Alta 
(Horcasitas 1968: chaps. 4, 11). By 1916 federal troops had occupied the 
Concepci6on Arenal School. The revolutionary forces of Zapata had shelled the 
building, killing everyone in it; and in retaliation the federal troops had slaugh- 
tered every man and boy in the town. For the next four years the surviving 
women and children lived as refugees in Mexico City, and when the remnants 
of her family finally went back to Milpa Alta, Luz remained in the city to work 
as a model in the art schools and studios of Mexico’s dynamic post-revolutionary 
art scene (Fig. 16). In 1930 she worked as one of Benjamin Lee Whorf’s three 
informants for Milpa Alta Nahuatl. 

In the 1930s President Lazaro Cardenas brought the hope of govern- 
ment-sponsored improvements to rural indigenous communities, and an “Az- 
tec Congress” was held in Milpa Alta in 1940 to clarify what the concerns, 
needs, and desires of such communities were. Along with requests for street 
lighting, road improvements, protection of women from exploitive employers, 
etc., the congress called for bilingual education and endorsed an orthography 
for Nahuatl that was somewhat different from the traditional Spanish-based 
one that had its origins in the evangelists’ schools. Following on the congress, 
a literacy program was directed especially to the Nahuatl-speaking communi- 
ties on the southern edge of the federal district and in the state of Morelos.A 
feature of the program was a Nahuatl-language newspaper, for which Dona 
Luz and others, women and men alike, wrote contributions.'® 


18 Mexihkatl itonalama (1950), printed and distributed from Robert Barlow’s home in 
Azcapotzalco from May through December 1950, was the last of a number of ephemeral 
Nahuatl-language newspapers. 
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Fig. 17 In this drawing by Jean Charlot, Dofa Luz holds 
Concha as she tells stories to her fellow Milapaltefios 
(after Brenner [1992], illustrated by Jean Charlot). 


The driving force behind this activity was Robert Barlow, a Berkeley-trained 
anthropologist for whom Dona Luz worked as an informant. Upon Barlow’s 
death at the beginning of the 1950s, she went on working as informant and 
Nahuatl teacher with Fernando Horcasitas. After Dona Luz’s own untimely 
death in a traffic accident, Horcasitas edited and published two major collec- 
tions of her work: her autobiography and a collection of forty-four stories she 
had dictated in Nahuatl and in Spanish to Horcasitas and his assistants (Horcasitas 
1968; Horcasitas and O. de Ford 1979). This more than doubled the corpus of 
her published work, since prior to her death, in addition to her newspaper 
writing, twenty-five of her stories had been published in English translation as 
a children’s book (Brenner 1992) (Fig. 17), and Barlow had published one of 
her stories in the journal Estudios de cultura nahuatl (ECN) (Barlow 1960). 

The interest in folklore that had developed in Mexico before the 1910 Revo- 
lution gained new momentum in the 1920s as Mexico looked to its indigenous 
roots for inspiration and values. Boas and his many colleagues were ever ready 
to collect what in Nahuatl are called zazanilli (animal fables, moral tales, and 
the like), and Dona Luz was able to provide them endlessly. But she did more 
than retell the common stock of zazanilli. Without access to the writings of the 
colonial-period annalists, she managed to reinvent their style of reportage. Her 
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descriptions of the shooting war that erupted in Milpa Alta just after her school 
held its centennial celebration and of a flash flood that swept away the Chalma 
pilgrims in 1935 are as vivid as anything her colonial-period predecessors wrote 
(Horcasitas 1968: part 2; Horcasitas and O. de Ford 1979: chap. 24). 

Nahuatl newspapers as an outlet for writing expired with Barlow and were 
not revived, but a few other avenues for publication have opened for yancuic 
tlahtolli “the new word,’ that is contemporary Nahuatl literature. In particular, 
Miguel Leon-Portilla has featured Nahuatl essays, stories, and poetry in issues 
of ECN (see Leon-Portilla 1986, 1989, 1990), and CIESAS (a center for ad- 
vanced studies in social anthropology located in Tlalpan) has published a sort of 
historical romance containing a thoroughly indigenous border survey by Carlos 
Lopez Avila (Lopez Avila 1982). Like Dona Luz Jiménez, several of the current 
writers are from Milpa Alta and its outlying villages. 

It is disconcerting that the twentieth century, which opened with a publica- 
tion by Isabel Ramirez Castaneda and into which Dona Luz brought forth her 
work, is concluding with Nahuatl literature practiced, as in the colonial pe- 
riod, largely by men. In his three-part essay on yancuic tlahtolli, Miguel Leon- 
Portilla mentions by name thirty-five writers: all are men save Dona Luz and 
two women poets. The seven issues of ECN up to 1992 include the work of 
sixteen Nahua writers, all men. These figures point out that the academic set- 
ting of the Seminar in Nahuatl Culture, which has promoted the publication 
of contemporary Nahuatl writing, has not been a fostering place for indig- 
enous women. Dona Luz herself, whose school was bombed before she had a 
chance to complete her studies, would not have been able to matriculate at the 
National University. 

I am also struck by the apparent social isolation in which individual Nahua 
writers work and have worked.This was painfully true for Dona Luz, and it is 
a story even older than this century. José Guadalupe Rojas, who published a 
periodical El Xocoyotzin (“The Youngest Child”) to promote education and 
Nahuatl literacy in late-nineteenth-century Tepoztlan, was later described as “a 
man never well understood” (quoted in Redfield [1930: 206] from yet another 
short-lived newspaper, El Tepozteco). Another Rojas from Tepoztlan, Mariano 
Jacobo Rojas, left his town and made a place for himself at the National University. 

By contrast, social engagement is the raison d’étre of the Maya writers’ coop- 
erative situated in San Cristobal de las Casas, Mexico. In reaction to a sense of 
being wronged by anthropologists who collect and carry off information, ap- 
parently to their own profit and not to the communities’, the Tzotzil Maya 
began a project to preserve their own oral history and traditional lore. From 
this have developed a touring puppet theater, publications, a school literacy 
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program, and more. Along with traditional stories in Tzotzil for Tzotzil school- 
children, the puppet theater now raises contemporary concerns such as defor- 
estation and habitat destruction. Lately the acting troupe has mixed entertainment 
for adults with the issues of population pressure and family planning, alcohol- 
ism, domestic violence, and problems of inequity of power within the family 
and the community. Most recently it has provided a forum at home and abroad 
for discussion of the conditions that led to the Chiapas uprising of January 
1994, 

When Sna Jtz’ibajom, the House of the Writer, was founded in 1982, all of 
its charter members were men. The productions of these writers, laudably 
enough, focused on the preservation of folklore and the transmission of tradi- 
tion to succeeding generations (Fig. 18). Then two women joined and began 
to write searing commentaries on domestic life (Fig. 19). The men’s goal, with 
its appeal to the wisdom of the elders and its nostalgia for the Maya past, has 
been conservative and didactic while the women insist on the need for dy- 
namic social change (Laughlin 1991; Breslin 1992). 


CONCLUSION 


Dona Luz Jiménez was the second, the greatest, and up to now the last 
known woman writer in the postcontact history of Nahuatl prose.The present 
tension between the men and women writers in the Maya writers’ cooperative 
raises the question of what we might find if we could travel forward into the 
twenty-first century. Will there be any women inhabiting the House of the 
Writer, and if so, will there still be men there too? Having survived the con- 
quest and the evangelization and having assumed vital new forms, can indig- 
enous literature sustain the challenges of the late twentieth century? Will there 
still be audiences for theater in indigenous languages? Who will be the con- 
sumers, and who will support the enterprise: local communities, Mexican state 
and/or federal governments, international organizations, or a partnership of all 
of these? Will the all-pervasive international pop culture sucked by satellite dish 
into communities everywhere make writing and local theater, indigenous or 
otherwise, irrelevant? Or will the Nahua and the Maya manage to Meso- 
americanize even pop culture? 
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Fig. 18 A 1991 performance by Tzotzil male performers from Sna Jtz’ibajom, the House 
of the Writer. Photograph © Macduff Everton. 


Fig. 19 Petu’Kruz, one of the women playwrights of 
the House of the Writer, taking part in a performance. 
Photograph © Macduff Everton. 
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E INTELLECTUALS, WHO TAKE A PROPRIETARY right over history in an 

often detached and analytical way, are asked at certain liminal times 

to give voice to what has transpired in the past so that we, as a 
community, can acknowledge that past as we pass into the future. A quin- 
centenary, the five-hundred-year anniversary of an event, is such a time for 
recollecting because it is unlike any other time, and, although we may not 
know exactly how or why, it is, among other things, halfway to the end of 
things. I suppose that, while we might not light new fires or experience a 
pachacuti, it is our sense of Judeo-Christian time and eschatology that draws the 
Western world away from its cold empiricism to mark this mythical passage. 
For the most part, however, the worldwide marking of this passage by fairs, 
reenactments, celebrations, parades, exhibitions, speeches, conferences, books, 
critiques, etc., acts to cast the Quincentennial within an affirmative narrative 
of history that constructs it as a part of the inevitable logic of Western progress 
and continuity such that the past, as a series of events, is ever more increasingly 
distanced from the present.! 

This halfway point, however, also allows us, if we wish, to look back, like 
Benjamin’s “angel of history,’ to view the past five hundred years not as a series 
of discrete and distant events but as one single catastrophe washing up at our 
feet, and to wish “to stay, awaken the dead and make whole what has been 
smashed” yet forced forward by the storm of progress (1969: 257—258). So in 
1992, as institutions and individuals paused to reflect on the Quincentennial— 
and the Dumbarton Oaks conference and the papers published here certainly 
focus on that original date, 1492, and all those other cataclysmic dates that 
followed, 1519 for Mexico, 1532 for Peru, and so on—the view into that 


' To be fair, there were attempts to make this position problematic, as Boone notes in 
her introduction, but the official posture as represented by the National Gallery of Art’s 
exhibition 1492 did not, as Homi Bhabha (1992) points out. 
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history took many forms depending on what and how we wished to see and to 
remember.” 

For Pre-Columbian Studies at Dumbarton Oaks, 1492 is a catastrophe be- 
cause it marks the beginning of the violent end of its subject of study, just as 
1453 can be said to mark, even more definitively, the end of the subject of 
Byzantine studies.* But, of course, endings are never quite so complete nor 
simple, and, as Angeliki Laiou’s paper in this volume lays out, the forms of 
colonial merchant capitalism that were employed in the conquest of America 
were developed within the Mediterranean under the shadow of this military 
victory. Equally, perhaps, for Pre-Columbian scholars the end was also a be- 
ginning in that the objects, images, and writings produced after the conquest 
are one of the mother lodes of information for the interpretation of things 
Pre-Columbian. 

Certainly many images and documents, such as Sahagtin’s Historia general de 
las cosas de Nueva Espana (1982) and Guaman Poma’s Nueva corénica y buen 
gobierno (1980), were produced intentionally to explain the past, most often to 
a European audience. Whatever the intentions of the authors and artists of 
these documents were, it seems certain to the modern scholar that they did not 
intend to produce some kind of historical truth that transcended the colonial 
context in which their texts and images operated. The kinds of historical infor- 
mation and the forms of their presentation were fully invested with a variety of 
contemporary colonial needs (Klor de Alva 1988; Adorno 1986). The record- 
ing of Pre-Hispanic history, culture, and religion therefore did not necessarily 
comprise a discrete category in the colonial period as we have fashioned it for 
ourselves today. For example, Garcilaso de laVega in his Comentarios reales writes 
a history of the royal Inka that continues through the conquest on up to March 
1604 when he ends his narrative awaiting information from Valladolid about 
the result of the petition by the descendants of the Inka to the king. That is, we 
sometimes forget that these histories were still alive and connected to the present 
by the people whose ancestors were the actors in those histories, and for many 
Native Americans, they still are. This is why Spanish and native authors alike 
always wrote with a sense of the past as still having a presence in contemporary 
colonial culture. More importantly, this presence of the past did not only in- 
form the practice of alphabetic writing to which we have access and therefore 
privilege, it was present in the economic, social, and cultural practices of ev- 
eryday life. 

2 All societies remember selectively (Connerton 1989), but we are both privileged and 
challenged by the possibilities of the form that our remembrances (history) can take and the 
consequences of our choice (Benjamin 1969: 253-264; Hohendahl 1992: 103-104). 


> “The Fall of Constantinople to the Ottoman Turks in 1453 closes the history of Byz- 
antine art...” (Boyd 1979: 18). 
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I do not mean to suggest that there was or is a single, static view of the 
Pre-Columbian past that had been frozen at the moment of conquest or that 
traditional practices continuing into the colonial period and beyond were not 
modified or reconfigured in relation to the contingencies of the dominant 
economic and political policies. As many of the papers in this volume discuss, 
history and traditions were and are categories of the social life of Indians that 
continued in the present, not because they are neutral essences of “Indianness,” 
but because they are categories that were acted upon and further developed by 
natives in the context of colonial power. In this sense, tradition and history are 
dynamic elements.* 

It is about this relation of the Pre-Hispanic past to the colonial present that 
Elizabeth Boone and I decided, in organizing the 1992 Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference, to focus on the continuation of Mexican and Peruvian traditions, be 
they social, visual, or linguistic, precisely because dates and events, no matter 
how cataclysmic, are not total closures to the past for those to whom it matters. 
The papers in this volume therefore concentrate on the cultural forms of native 
America that were and still are a part of the formation of Pre-Columbian 
America, but not in the teleological sense of the movement toward creole 
independence as described by Jacques Lafaye (1976). Rather, they concentrate 
on symbolic traditions that ensured that identity among Indians was rooted, at 
least in part, in practices originating in Pre-Hispanic culture as well as in a 
political memory that articulated their differences with Europeans as a result of 
a distinct origin and the accommodation of some of their differences to Euro- 
pean norms as a result of an enforced, shared history. Such indigenous texts as 
the Popol Vuh, the Chilam Balam, and the Huarochiri Manuscript synthesize 
these, at times very conflicting, elements into a single coherent narrative that is 
a result of Indian representational practices in both epistemology and language. 

Our focus on indigenous practices and traditions as having the capacity to 
articulate something meaningful not only within the native community but to 
a Western audience as well runs against much of the recent scholarly work on 
the Americas that has emphasized their “otherness” produced by the gaze of 
the European as read through sixteenth- and seventeenth-century texts con- 
cerning the Americas (Todorov 1984; Greenblatt 1991; de Certeau 1986: 67— 
79, and 1988: 209-243). The “post-modern” intellectual attention that has 
stressed alterity as the defining epistemological category for understanding the 
history of the Americas focuses on European experiences and the representa- 
tion of them (Taussig 1993). These critical studies have done much to disas- 


* For two excellent studies of the dynamic use of tradition and history as social and 
political categories of native power, see Rappaport (1990) and Urton (1990). 
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semble the discourses of European objectification of the “native other,’ thereby 
breaking apart the explanatory homogeneity that colonial texts once were be- 
lieved to possess.° This attention, however, has also shifted toward an almost 
narcissistic view of the Americas that concentrates on the agency of European 
literary and (to a lesser extent) pictorial traditions as the defining and control- 
ling cultural forms through which the New World can be discussed. The inter- 
action between Europeans and natives is treated as some kind of cultural tourism 
in which the only subject of interest is the Western experience of the Americas 
brought back to Europe to be consumed in an alphabetic form for selfdefinition.° 
The Americas are emptied of any possible ongoing developing self, either for 
Indians or Europeans who stay and/or who have children there. America is 
always a text of the “encounter” mediated by European representation and 
therefore always inaccessible in any other form. 

Nevertheless, the subject of the papers here does also include texts mediated 
by European representation. In fact, the centrality of text as the locus for the 
analysis of continuity, change, and contestation of tradition and power in the 
postconquest world is one of the common issues that arises from the various 
papers in this volume.’ But text here does not refer to the rarified traditions of 
European literature in which the New World is configured according to an 
imagination that allows no voice other than the European. There is not, I 
think, a paper that does not use the word “text,” but text here is understood to 
be a multi-valent term in which European epistemological control is not abso- 
lute, whether it be the notion of the written document as the primary 
hermeneutic tool as employed by Lockhart, Karttunen, Murra, and Wood; or 
the use of the written document in relation to speech, performance, practices, 
or image texts as used by Salomon, Boone, and others. Moreover, in one way 
or another, it is this ample notion of text that brings these papers together in 
relation to the place, status, transformation, and/or role of Pre-Hispanic tradi- 
tions in the colonial world. 


> For example, the uncritical gathering of citations from vastly different texts as sources 
of equal value to be tallied up and reconciled by the methodology of the scholar’s discipline 
sO as to present a monolithic explanation of a unified Pre-Hispanic past, be it Aztec, Maya, 
Inka, or other peoples, seems a less theoretically viable project than it did twenty years ago. 

° This tactic is quite explicit in Greenblatt (1991) who begins and ends his study in the 
guise of a moral tourist. 

7 Here, one can understand that “tradition” and “nation” are contested terms in the 
colonial establishment of Spanish America in that they are at once produced and shaped by 
European projection, and they are also real elements of native identity. This Spanish projec- 
tion of a “nation” and “tradition” is then similar to what Said (1978) defines as “orientalism” 
as shaped by post-Enlightenment Western rational thought, and one must therefore ask if 
the roots of this paradigm do not antedate the Enlightenment. 
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It is, however, the word “discourse,” used in the plural by Burkhart in the 
sense of Foucault’s expanded meaning of the term (Foucault 1972: 234-235), 
that allows one to see that the power and the contestation of power to define 
and categorize within the postconquest world le behind the control of all 
these texts, be they spoken, written, performed, and/or visual. These “texts” 
or symbolic forms of native culture therefore are not just “the fragments of a 
deep-lying ship wreck” nor is their study a “science of the end of things” 
(Kubler 1961: 14). They, instead, exist as the forceful cultural presence of native 
place and identity within the colonial world. 

What this means is that there cannot be an essentialist or master text that 
governs the study of colonial Latin America as a universal explanatory model. 
Pre-Columbian traditions as they are manifested in colonial (con)texts are car- 
ried forward as forms of affirmation, negotiation, and negation within the 
contestation over the power to define and categorize. There are, thus, subtle 
and not so subtle differences not only between the kinds of traditions main- 
tained in the very different native cultures within the different viceroyalties 
(and we have concentrated on just two), but between the classes within a cul- 
tural area. The rites and traditions recorded in the seventeenth century by Ruiz 
de Alarcon (1982) in Mexico or Arriaga (1920) in Peru were practiced by a 
class of Indians very different from the class with which Fernando de Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl identified when he recorded his version of Mexican traditions and 
history (Adorno 1989). But it is not only difference in ethnicity and class, but 
also difference in gender, as Irene Silverblatt discusses, that determines forms of 
tradition and the manner in which they are lived and recorded. Frances Karttunen 
only briefly, but most tellingly, touches on this important subject as being not 
only an issue in the past, but as something important to contemporary Maya 
literary praxis when she points out that it is the men who are interested in a 
nostalgic Maya past and women who insist on the need for dynamic social change. 

The shared presence of the power of the past is possible, however, and it is 
most immediate in language because, as Mannheim points out, language is an 
immediate ethnic identifier through which traditions are maintained, and thereby 
language allows a certain degree of power over the definition of self and com- 
munity within a colonial situation. Yet at the same time, as Lockhart points out, 
language is a place of convergence that operates in an unreflected process of 
change among native speakers as read through the mundane documents of 
notarial records. Implied in this analysis is that the language of colonial power, 
in this case Spanish, penetrates native language relative to the destabilizing of 
native social and political institutions. That is, as the indigenous peoples came 
to accept the mundane written document as the natural forum for the dis- 
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course of the laws that structured and ever more intrusively controlled their 
lives, one finds an ever greater use of Spanish in Nahuatl as a “natural” or 
unconscious act. In this sense the Nahuatl titulos discussed by Wood come to be 
an internal representation of native self in alphabetic form even as colonial 
Spaniards and contemporary scholars see them as unauthentic. 

Thus, transformation occurs not only within language but in the form of 
inscription as well, and it is an even more radical transformation because, as 
Karttunen notes, by the eighteenth century alphabetic text almost completely 
replaces the pictorial imagery, as discussed by Boone, that had a significant 
place in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Mexico. Yet these replacements or 
changes do not necessarily signify a loss but rather an ability to employ strate- 
gically various symbolic forms, new and/or old, on behalf of native self and/or 
community. Karttunen begins by raising the question of the identity of the 
speaker in relation to overt and covert traditions of literacy. Karttunen notes 
that the annals and large indigenous histories are an offshoot of the native 
notarial tradition, as is the Nueva corénica discussed by MacCormack. Citing the 
Chontal text describing the experiences of the Maya of Alcalan, Karttunen 
notes that it survived as supporting evidence to a probanza, requesting a mon- 
etary award for assistance in the conquest. One might say that it is between 
these two poles of unconscious and conscious interaction between cultures 
that tradition emerges in a colonial society, or, as Karttunen suggests, it emerges 
in the differences between covert and overt texts. Documents such as the no- 
tarial records were for controlling Spanish eyes, and the covert literature such 
as the Chilam Balam was kept in secret. These are the two poles between 
which other texts that are not so clear-cut operated. Karttunen, of course, is 
referring to written texts as are Lockhart and Wood, but, as Burkhart, Mannheim, 
Boone, and Salomon suggest, there are equally important texts that are 
performative and visual, kinetic and/or auratic in form. 

The colonial process of substitution and replacement is, then, never com- 
plete, just as we are witnessing now in the postcolonial and postimperial trau- 
mas of Eastern Europe and Africa.* This is possible because people do not 
forget easily their first “tongue.” As Burkhart argues, native language can pre- 
vent profound change within native epistemology. She argues that Christian 
concepts explained in Nahuatl terms failed in any systematic and persuasive 
way to challenge native conceptions and precluded any deeply felt spiritual 
crisis. This gives rise to what she calls “Nahua Christianity” in which the cer- 


8 The issue of “post-colonial” as applied to the native peoples of the Americas is ex- 
tremely problematic in relation to the nature of the 18th- and 19th-century revolutionary 
wars of both North and South America; see Klor de Alva (1992). 
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emonialism brought to their church can be considered a native tradition in the 
postconquest world. It is similar not in form, perhaps, but in content to Andean 
Christianity as it appears in the text of Guaman Poma as discussed in 
MacCormack’s paper. Here Andean time and agricultural calendar become 
infused with the Christian distinction between human agency and divine acts. 
Still, they could only be described with the help of theological terminology 
rooted in Inka and Andean religious experience. That is, the fundamental cat- 
egories that constitute religious belief, the most fiercely contested area of tradi- 
tion by the Spaniards, maintain certain traditional principles even as they are 
used to articulate Christian ideology. 

In a slightly different form, Gillespie argues that the European notion of 
history as it was employed to record the Mexican past was subjected to tradi- 
tional Mexican explanatory structures in relationship to political changes brought 
by the Spaniards in order to affect the present. Here, in the narrative of Mexi- 
can history, the native voice is not recorded as that of a passive informant, 
subject to the discursive power of an all-controlling colonial process; rather, 
the voice creates its own history according to its own epistemological catego- 
ries even as it is inscribed within the European medium of alphabetic writing. 

Even as tradition is maintained, it can be turned against one. As Burkhart 
points out, native Christian devotional practices were by definition separate 
and different, and such differentiation maintained the ethnic boundary so es- 
sential to the colonial enterprise in which the discourses of colonial Christian- 
ity constructed an image of native spiritual, and by extension social and political, 
inferiority. I dare say that Protestant evangelical attempts practiced today in 
native Christian communities in Latin America still betray a similar logic. In 
this sense, spiritual conquest begets cultural conversion that creates a hierarchy 
of difference that legitimatizes the exercise of economic and political power by 
the state over the Indian subject. Moreover, as Silverblatt argues, the traditions 
that constitute the social relations among natives are what allows the state to 
begin to take control over the very body of the native subject so as to redefine 
it. Traditions of family structure and social practice are first categorized, judged, 
and then finally patrolled by the Church. Communities are now composed of 
individuals, each becoming a self-explaining author to the European through 
the act of confession. It, therefore, is no accident that one of the first modern 
representations of Andean kinship and descent (a diagram that would make any 
modern anthropologist proud by its elegance) that escapes the biblical meta- 
phor of the genealogical tree of Jesse is an engraving found in Pérez Boca- 
negra’s Ritual formulario, e institucion de Curas, para administrar a los naturales de 
este Reyno ... printed in Lima in 1631 (Fig. 1). The archaic Inka dress of the 
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Fig. 1 Engraving in Juan Pérez Bocanegra’s Ritual formulario, e institucion de Curas, para 
administrar a los naturales de este Reyno ..., Lima, 1631. 


figures denotes the Indian character of the subject, and it belies the fact that the 
book is meant to aid priests to penetrate the social fabric of native life to 
confess it, discipline it, and punish it.° 

As much as traditions can be used as a gauge for the calculation of change or 
be understood as a colonial construction in the discursive power of Spanish 
control, it is essential to remember that traditions allowed for unaccounted 
developments that could never be fully controlled by the Spaniards. Guaman 


° See Serge Gruzinski (1986) for a discussion of similar problems in Mexico. 
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Poma de Ayala is perhaps one of the dramatic examples of the loss of control of 
discourse by the Spaniards. He uses Spanish methods of inscription and confes- 
sion to present himself as author in order to create the image of the world that 
the Spaniards had turned upside down. His case is unique, in the Andes at least, 
and the greatest thorn in the side of the Spaniards was again in the area of 
religion because religious conversion was the only pretext upon which con- 
quest could be legitimized.The clergies’ own repeated confessions of failure in 
the form of trials and extirpation testify to the tenacity of traditional beliefs. 
Rostworowski thereby places the performative and written texts of conversion 
within the context of native belief systems in which the natives did not partake 


“cc 


in the Spaniards “winner take all” theory. In both Peru and Mexico, the native 
concern was not of total replacement but rather of hierarchy in which tradi- 
tional native religious practices still had a place. As Rostworowski points out, 
this system of hierarchy even patterns the relation and form of Christian im- 
ages within the Christian cult itself. Moreover, it allowed the participation of 
African Americans, a theme that was only briefly mentioned in the symposium. 

Religion is, of course, the “natural” area on which to focus a discussion of 
tradition because it was an immediate source of controversy in which certain 
traditional forms of expressly symbolic language were openly debated, be they 
visual or oral. Moreover, it is the Spanish preoccupation with clandestine reli- 
gious behavior, the subtext of which is the fear of native violence and the 
legitimation of their own violent acts toward natives, that creates the image of 
the continuity of tradition as something hidden and fundamentally religious. 

The practice of native traditions as part of the “discourse” of colonial Mexico 
and Peru certainly goes beyond the defining parameters of religion and archival 
document. As Karttunen and Salomon so eloquently remind us, they also go 
beyond the political frontiers of time and are equally as important today. 
Karttunen and Salomon consciously see the issues discussed here as not ending 
by the political transition from colonial to Republican period, but merely as 
the changing dynamics of contact between native traditions and Europeans 
which continues to the present. Neither of these papers attempts to read eth- 
nographic evidence back into the colonial record as a means to explain it. 
Rather, they recognize that historical processes begun in the conquest of the 
Americas continue as native peoples use varying mechanisms to maintain his- 
torical memory. Karttunen focuses on the written text and suggests that the 
histories/annals, apparently a retained preconquest genre, were to convey events 
so that history would not be lost. 

Interestingly, this is exactly the reason given by whomever wrote the 
Huarochiri Manuscript (1991: 41-42), although, as Salomon demonstrates, 
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such historical memory in the Andes is only artificially kept in the literature of 
extirpation or legal documents. It is the annual performative textual reading of 
the landscape that has kept history alive, whereas the Huarochiri Manuscript, 
which is unique in its alphabetic recording in Quechua of local Andean reli- 
gion, rested silently in Spain. 

If, as Lockhart suggests, there were a more expansive written tradition in 
Quechua, we must ask why so few Quechua notarial records have survived and 
why none, as far as I know, have come from within a native community? The 
careful preservation of Inka and colonial textiles in sacred bundles clearly con- 
stitutes the kind of covert text to which Karttunen refers, but in the Andes it 
takes a radically different form. And here, as Salomon suggests, is the legacy of 
the strength of tradition in which writing never had a place in the Andes as it 
did in Mexico. 

Thus one can imagine what Andean history and Quechua studies would be 
like if the papers of Francisco de Avila, which included not only the Huarochiri 
Manuscript but Pachacuti Yamqui Salcamaygua’s Relacién de antigiidades deste 
reyno del Pert, had been aboard the Atocha or other Spanish ship that sank or 
was sunk in the ever dangerous Atlantic. They would have suffered a very dif- 
ferent fate than the silver aquillas discussed in my paper. Our hold on the Andes 
through these European-style documents is at best very tenuous and based 
upon serendipity rather than the systematic production of all kinds of written 
and pictorial documents in New Spain that insured that a proportion of them 
would survive until today. 

Mexico’s tradition of a Pre-Hispanic book form and pictographic inscrip- 
tion insured that native voice and language not only found a place in the mun- 
dane documents of colonial bureaucracy, crucial to the detailed historical studies 
of Lockhart and Wood, but that they would colonize the alphabetic technology 
as well. This never happened in the Andes nor anywhere else in the Americas 
where there was not already a tradition of the book. But even in Mexico, as 
everywhere else, it is visual imagery, physical objects, and oral literature that 
were the central forms of Pre-Hispanic traditions because almost everyone in 
the native colonial communities was illiterate (literacy in the cities was not that 
much higher). 

Yet, the visual world of Pre-Columbian representation as a form of tradition 
that carried on into the colonial period is most often conceived around the 
defining categories of Spanish vision that fixated on idolatry. Imagery, in this 
sense, is often considered the most fragile form of tradition because of its con- 
notation of idolatry and hence its subjection to Christian iconoclasm (Kubler 
1961). Certainly idols were smashed and temples were torn down, but, as Boone 
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points out, we must begin to see both Pre-Columbian imagery and the pro- 
duction of sixteenth-century colonial native imagery not only as the Spaniards 
described them, which is within a religious discourse, but also as forms and 
images that continued to be used and produced for needs outside of this con- 
stricted boundary. Thus in both Boone’s and my papers, the focus is on visual 
images and objects that have little overt idolatrous connotations. They are tra- 
ditional images and objects around which political, ritual, and/or social dis- 
course is either generated or performed. These Mexican and Andean objects 
and images stand prior to alphabetic writing and are carriers of tradition into 
the colonial period. Alphabetic writing comes to be the form of the discourse 
of power in the colonial period and beyond, but the aura and the power of 
imagery and objects retain their traditional place in many native communities. 

I conclude by noting two striking absences in all the papers in this volume. 
The first is an absence of the comparative use of work in colonial studies as 
being generated in the subaltern studies of India (Guha-Thakurta 1992), the 
orientalist studies of the Middle East (Said 1978, 1993a), or the colonial studies 
of Africa (Fanon 1967). This is not to say that the colonialism and imperialism 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries are the same as what occurred in the 
Americas in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, as Klor de 
Alva (1992) and Said (1993b: 62) have argued. It is to say that there exist still 
many ways to be considered by Pre-Columbian and colonial Latin American 
scholars in their approach to their work. The papers in this volume, however, 
are meant, among other things, to suggest that there is a growing variety of 
approaches and aims in Latin American colonial studies that, I believe, will 
make it an increasingly polemical area of study (see, for example, Rabasa, 
Sanjinés, and Carr 1996). 

The questioning of underlying suppositions, as has occurred in other geo- 
graphical and temporal areas of colonial studies, will, I feel, be all to the good. 
For a very long time scholars working in the colonial fields of Latin America, 
especially in terms of native social and cultural concerns, have existed at the 
fringes, basically unquestioned and unquestioning in their methods and aims, 
because the people they studied had been marginalized in the progress of his- 
tory. But as the power to shape and control discourse changes, it may very well 
be that one of the legacies of the Columbian Quincentennial is the beginning 
of an understanding that colonialism is not marginal to any of us, that we all 
have a great deal to learn from each other still. And this points to the second 
absence in the papers with which I will conclude: the absence of a contempo- 
rary native view of colonialism and tradition. For a Maya woman to be awarded 
the Noble Peace Prize means that the history unleashed in 1492 1s still present 
with us all, native and non-native. 
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276. See also Cusichac, Francisco; 
Don Carlos 
obrajes, 77 
pacaricocs (places of origin), 317 
parentage, 9 
pilgrimages, 9, 348 
potatoes, 329, 338 
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harvest of, 296, 339 
reducciones, 58 
religious texts, 385 
trial marriage, 82 
wills, 116, 130 
annals, 152-153, 186, 207, 377, 426, 434. 
See also Cuauhtitlan 
of Puebla, 427, 428 
anonymous annalist of, 426 
of Tlaxcala, 428 
Appadurai, Arjun, 94 
aquilla, aquillas, 114, 116, 122, 123, 124, 
125-130, 133, 134, 458 
Arguedas, José Maria, 383, 386 
artisan-painters, 346 
Atahualpa 
Andean concept of book as gift, 97, 
142 
Atlauhtla, 211, 214 
titulos of, 215 
Atocha, 122, 124, 128, 130, 458 
silver bowl, 131 
silver plate, 120-122 
Atunpucuy. See calendar, Inka months: 
January 
Audiencia, audiencia 
of Charcas, 57, 59, 60 
papers, 59 
of Mexico (New Spain), 156, 157, 168, 
190, 247, 375 
of Quito, 107 
de los Reyes (Lima), 350 
Augustinians. See religious orders 
autos-de-fe, 79 
Avila, Francisco de, 266, 297-298, 332, 
346, 348, 349, 458 
Aviso, 59-61 
Barros de San Millan, author of, 60 
charged with being homosexual, 60 
judge at the Charcas royal court, 59 
signed by ethnic lords of Charcas, 59 
Axayacatl, 207 
Ayarmaca, ethnic group from Cuzco, 308 
ayllu, ayllus, 69, 77, 78, 80, 82 
of the Concha, 274 
Aymara, 100, 354, 390 
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catechism in, 384 
Azcapotzalco, 166, 238, 249, 251 
defeat of, 250, 254 
Aztec, 233-256. See also ethnicity; Triple 
Alliance 
bloodletting, 160 
burial customs, 160 
conquest, 235 
cultural encyclopedia, 159-161 
empire, 235, 237-238, 245 
explanation of, 234 
heart sacrifice, 160 
histories, 233 
incense burning, 160 
maps, 155 
political organization, 235 
state, 249 
taxation, 190 
singers, tax-exempt, 156 
world, 256 
“Aztec Congress,’ 439 
Aztlan, 183 


Bartholomew, apostle, 322 
Basin of Mexico, 234-256 
bastards. See illegitimacy 
batab, Yucatan, 47 
Batan, Pedro. See Collquiri 
Beatizo de Cristo. See Riano, Luis de 
Betanzos, Juan de, 301, 304, 308, 311, 
314, 318 
bilingualism 
in catechisms and sermons, 65—66, 68 
in Crete, 18-19 
among the Genoese, 24 
in Mexico, 439 
Nahuatl, as stage in, 53 
in Peru, 45-46 
Boas, Frans, 438, 440 
books, destruction of. See Mexico 
Borgia Group, 150, 151 


divinatory almanacs of, 150 


cabecera, cabeceras, 158, 186, 188, 235, 237, 
239-241, 246-248, 252, 255. See also 


sujetos 
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cabecera-sujeto. See cabecera and sujetos 
Cacamatzin, 242 
cacicazgo, 110, 223, 270 
cacique, 47, 168, 186, 223, 225-227, 235. 
See also kuraka; sefior: sefiores naturales, 
sefiores principales; tlatoani 
cadastral registers, 174 
shape of the fields, 174 
type of soil, 174 
Cajamarca, 142 
Cakchiquel, colonial period documents, 
423 
calendar 
ancient, 155, 160 
Central Mexican, 428 
Christian, 323 
festival, 320 
Guaman Poma’s workings of, 299 
phases of the moon, 318 
Roman, 323 
Kalends, 323 
signs and symbols, 427, 428 
summer solstice, 303 
calendar, Christian months 
January, 323-326, 329, 330, 335 
February, 338 
March, 330, 338 
April, 338 
May, 329, 331, 338 
June, 327, 329, 338 
July, 328, 329 
August, 300, 329, 334, 336 
September, 329 
November, 310, 312-313 
December, 329, 331 
calendar, Inka months. See also Camay; 
Camay quilla; Guaman Poma de 
Ayala, Felipe: Nueva corénica; haylli 
January, 311, 314-315, 316 
February, 305, 314 
April, 302, 305 
May, 305, 307 
June, 306 
winter solstice, 305, 320 
depiction of a devil (demon), 306, 
320 


July, 305 
August, 299, 300, 305, 336 
Coyaraimi or Citua, 303. See also 
haylli 
September, 307, 308 
October, 305, 308, 309 
November, 304, 309, 310 
December, 305, 306, 316 
summer solstice, 305 
calendar, lunar months 
September to October, 308 
October to November, 308 
callpa (force), 339 
callpachini (to endow someone with 
force), 339 
callparicuni (to divine), 298, 339 
calpulli, 153, 174 
Camay 
Polo de Ondegardo’s month of January, 
316. See also calendar, Inka months: 
January 
Camay quilla 
Guaman Poma’s month of January, 314 
Molina’s month of December, 316 
Cano, Juan, conquistador, 182 
Cantares Mexicanos, 217 
Capac Yupanqui, 105 
Capo Apo (Powerful Lord), Andean 
composite deity, 311 
Capulhuac, San Bartolomé, 205, 207, 209, 
211, 216, 218, 220, 221, 224, 227 
Cardenas, Lazaro, president of Mexico, 
439 
Carlos, Juan, cacique of Tehuantepec, 168 
Carrillo, Felipe, 224 
Carrillo, Juan Ignacio Felipe (Don 
Ignacio), 224 
cartographic history, Mexico. See narrative 
Las Casas, 57, 243, 252 
“benevolent” approach to Indian affairs, 
57 
casta 
buena, 75 
mala, 72, 76 
Ccoya, Inka queen, 130 
cédula, 248, 352-353 
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of 1530, 156 
of 1553, 156-157, 234, 244-245, 247 
of 1577, 252 
of 1681, 352 
Chacra Yapuy, 130 
chakitacllas (footplows), 130 
Chalca, 236 
Chalco, 182, 191, 204, 211-215, 227, 
245, 249 
Chalma pilgrims, 441 
champi (staff), 130 
Charcas. See Audiencia; Aviso: San Millan, 
Barros de 
Charles V, 56, 103, 104, 156, 160, 203, 
211, 214, 215, 363, 370 
Charlot, Jean, 440 
Chauca Huaman, Cristébal, 277, 278-279 
Chi, Gaspar Antonio, 425 
Chiapas, 442 
chicha (corn beer), 299, 305, 316, 320, 400 
Chichicaspa, 228 
Chichimecs, 182. See also Historia de la 
nacién Chichimeca; Historia Tolteca- 
Chichimeca 
Chichimeca Teuctli, 253 
Chicomoztoc, 183 
Chilam Balam, Books of. See Maya 
Chimalhuacan, 245 
Chimalpahin, Domingo Francisco de San 
Anton Mufhén, 191, 203, 249, 426 
Chimalpopocatl Galicia, Faustino, 428 
Cholollan, 159 
Cholula, 158, 183, 226, 245 
Chontal text. See Maya 
Christ. See also Christianity; Cristo 
Morado; Mendieta, Gerénimo de: 
descriptions; Queda 
Pampamarca, Christ of, 348 
as El Senor de los Milagros, 47, 345, 
349, 351, 354, 355 
Christianity, 9, 47-48, 362. See also 
language; Mendieta, Geronimo de; 
Nahua: religious life; religious 
orders; sex; Tira de Tepexpan 
accepted outwardly only, 298, 378 
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anti-Christian activities, accusations of, 
78 
Baltic, 20 
catechism, 155. See also Aymara; 
bilingualism 
among Nahuas, 362, 377 
Testerian, 155, 159, 161 
and sermonal in standardized 
Quechua, 384 
Christianization, 371 
conversion, 16, 17, 20, 21, 22, 23, 25, 
162, 362, 368, 457 
attributed to Christ and the saints, 
378 
customs 
Ash Wednesday, 315 
prayer, routines of, 333 
importance of sacra: God, Christ, the 
saints, 368 
introduction of, 218 
kinship ties among saints, Virgins, and 
Christ, 347-348 
Andean concept of, 348 
chronicles of Chicxulub and Yaxkukul. See 
Maya 
chronicling, native Andean 
administrative legacy of, 265 
Chuschi papers of 1679, 33, 42, 44, 45 
CIESAS, center for advanced studies in 
social anthropology, Tlalpan, 441 
Cieza de Leon, Pedro, 55, 82, 124, 129, 
295, 296-297, 346 
Cihuacoatl, 166 
Citua, 304, 305 
city-state. See cabecera and sujetos 
ciudad (city), 241, 246 
ranking of, 241-244, 245, 246 
clock. See time 
Coatepec, 159 
coatequitl, 35 
coats of arms, 56, 100, 225-227. See also 
Guaman Poma de Ayala, Felipe: 
Nueva corénica 
of Anancuzco, 320 
of Don Jacinto Cortés, 225-226 
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of Felipe Guacarpaucar, 113 

of Techialoyan Codices, 226, 227 

of Felipe Tupac Yupanqui, 103-106 
coca, coca leaf. See Andes; Collquiri 
codex-painting, 438 

women as painters, 435, 436, 437, 438 
codices, 421-424, 429-431, 436-437. See 

also painted testimonies; ethnicity 

Codex Azcatitlan, 183 

Codex Borgia, 151 

Codex Campos. See Mapa de 





Cuauhtlantzinco 
Codex Coacalco, 207-208 
Codex Fejérary-Meyer, 151 
Codex Garcia Granados, 226 
Codex Huejotzingo, 179-181 
Codex Kingsborough, 169, 173 
Codex Magliabechiano, 161 
Codex Mendoza, 239, 244, 247, 423, 
424, 435, 437 
glyphs and units of measure, 424 
el pintor, 437-438 
la pintora, Huitzilihuitl’s concubine, 
438 
Codex Mexicanus, 183, 185 
Codex Osuna, 168-171 
Codex Rios, 435 
Codex Santa Maria Asuncion, 174 
Codex Telleriano-Remensis, 435, 437 
la pintora, Huitzilihuitl’s concubine, 
435, 437 
Codex Tudela, 160-161 
Codex Vergara, 174-176 
Codex Xolotl, 182, 183, 185, 243 
Codice de Metepec, 205 
divinatory, 151, 422 
leading to trials of native priests and 
shamans, 155 
for rituals, 151 
Florentine Codex. See Sahagun, Fr. 
Bernardino de 
Matricula de Tributos. See tribute: records 
of 
Municipal Codex, 222 
Techialoyan Codices, 193, 203, 205, 


207, 208, 216-218, 220, 222, 226, 
227, 228, 433 


Colhua, 242 


Colhua Teuctli, 253 
Colhuaque, 236 


Collin, Diego, cacique of Panzaleo, 114 
Collquiri, Concha huaca, 267, 268, 280, 


281, 289. See also Conchasica: Yansa 
Lake 

barco (boat), sacrifice, 285 

as Pedro Batan, 280, 281, 286, 289 

Capyama, Maria, mythic figure, 267, 
271, 280, 281, 284, 285, 286, 289 

champeros (turf-cutters), champeria party, 
284, 286 

coca, used as offering, 284 

Cuni Raya, mythic figure, 267 

“dances” the “Anniversary,” 281 
dancers, 286 
“Lake Owners,” 281, 286, 289 

liquor, a toast, 284 

Llacsa Misa, 267, 268, 270, 274, 276, 
277, 280 

recado, list of community members, 286 

sacrificial reciprocity, 280 

Uma Pacha, 277 

varayos, 281 

voluntades (offerings), 281 

yancas (water priests), 268, 276, 280 

Yasali, 267, 268, 276, 277, 278, 279 


colonial documents 


mallki, body of the ancestor, 108 


Columbus, Christopher, 13, 24 


composicién proceedings/program, 


composiciones, 205, 209, 222 
fundo legal, 209 
“six hundred varas,” 205, 209 


composite deities. See Capo Apo; Guaman 


Poma de Ayala, Felipe: Nueva corénica; 
Runa Camac 


comuneros, Peruvian villagers, 77, 266 
Concha. See ayllu; Conchasica; Collquiri; 


entries under Huarochiri Province 


Conchasica, Concha Sica, 271, 286. See 


also ayllu; entries under Collquiri 
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“colonial irony,’ 276 
kinship, 277 
Yansa Lake, Yanascocha, 266, 267, 272, 
276, 280, 281, 289 
“Anniversary” of the lake, 280, 284, 
289 
dam, 267, 268 
hydraulic structures and system, 274, 
278 
irrigation, 266, 268, 280 
Condorcanqui. See Thupa Amaru 
congregacién, population concentration, 
206, 207, 208-209 
La Conquista del Pert. See Cristobal de 
Mena 
Coricancha, Golden Enclosure of Cuzco, 
104, 316 
corregidor. See sex; sexual activities 
Cortés, Antonio, cacique of Tlacopan, 246 
Cortés, Hernando, 153, 154, 155, 156, 
179, 187-188, 202, 204, 237, 241, 
242-243, 249, 250 
war in Guatemala, 166-167 
Cortés, Jacinto, native leader, 225 
cosmogonies, 152 
costumbres 
Andean, 74 
buenas, 66, 82, 84, 100 
malas, 65, 66, 67, 77, 82, 100 
Council of Lima, Third, 301, 390, 392 
spurred the writing of confession 
manuals and catechisms and sermons 
preaching Catholic doctrine in native 
languages, 66, 67 
Council of the Indies, 156, 372, 376 
Council of Trent, 162, 370 
Counter Reformation, 63, 81 
in Spain, preoccupied with sexual 
matters, 67 
court records. See painted testimonies; 
records 
Coyoacan, 243 
Coyotzin, Juan, 211 
Crete, 26-27. See also bilingualism 
criollo, criollos, 354 


historical consciousness, 351 
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Cristo de los Milagros. See Christ: as El 
Senior de los Milagros 
Cristo Morado, 350, 353, 354, 356 
Cristébal de Mena 
La Conquista del Pert, 97, 98-99 
Cristébal de Molina, 301-304, 308, 311, 
314, 316, 318, 400 
concern for women, 304 
Cronica Mexicana. See Alvarado Tezozomoc, 
Hernando 
Cronica Mexicayotl, 249 
“Cronica X” tradition, 249 
Crusades, 14-17 
crusaders’ links, 27 
crusading movement, 25 
fanaticism for Jerusalem, 22 
First Crusade, 22 
Second Crusade, 21 
traditions of, 16 
as way of unifying the world, 25 
Cruz, Juan de la, leader of Maya religious 
cult, 432 
Cruzob. See cultural contact 
cryptogram, 402 
Cuauhnahuac, 254 
Cuauhtinchan, 183-184 
Cuauhtitlan, 240, 243 
Anales de Cuauhtitlan, 240, 249, 254 
Cuernavaca, 204, 218, 222, 223, 226 
Cuitlahuac. See Tira de Tepexpan 
Cuitlahuaca, 236 
Cuixingo, 211, 212, 213 
titulos of, 212-213 
Culhuacan, 155 
cultural contact, stages of, 34-42, 45-49 
Andes, Andeans, 33, 41—42, 45, 47-48 
Cruzob, 40 
texts of, 39 
Iroquois, 36 
Nahuas, Nahuatl, 32, 33-49 
Quechua, Quechua speakers, 32-33, 
41-48 
Yucatan, Yucatecans, 32, 33, 38, 40, 41, 
42, 46-47, 48 
Maya, 32-33, 37-41, 42-43, 44 


cultural differences, Andean and 
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Mesoamerican, 48, 453 
cultural encyclopedia. See Aztec 
cultural identities, as moral battlefield, 63 
Culua. See Colhua 
Cusichac, Francisco, Wanka lord, 55, 56 
Cuzco, 56, 73, 129, 308, 311, 316, 319, 
320, 347, 385, 390, 409, 413. See 
also Polo de Ondegardo, Juan; silver 


dance. See Collquiri; Nahua: religious life: 


Christianity 
Davila Padilla, Agustin, chronicler, 367 
Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, 201, 205 
Diaz Titles, 222, 223 
Diego, Juan. See Virgin of Guadalupe 
doctrineros. See Nahuatl: literacy 
Dominicans. See religious orders 
Don Carlos, son of Pawllu Thupa, 56-59. 
See also Mendoza Ometochitzin, 
Carlos 
minutes of the trial of, 58 
duho. See tiana 
Duran, Diego, 153, 154-156, 159, 206, 
242, 251, 364, 368 
Mexica version of history, 250 


encomendero, 75 
Nahua, 169 
Pachacamac, 349, 350 
encomienda 
Central Mexico, 35 
and Yucatan, 40 
Nahua, 53 
Piscas and Pachacamac, 349 
Wanka, 55 
Enriquez, Martin, viceroy, 376 
epidemics. See also Tira de Tepexpan 
among Andeans, 64-65 
among Nahuas, 209 
escribanos, 95, 425-426 
espanol, espatioles, 63, 73, 75, 78 
ethnicity 
among Aztecs, 235-237, 241, 249, 255 
preserved in codices, Mexico, 186 
ethnohistory 
source criticism, 265 


Fiore, Joachim de, 373 

Florentine Codex. See Sahagun, Fr. 
Bernadino 

flowers. See Nahua: religious life; 
Quechua: phallcha song 

formalism, 387 

Franciscans. See religious orders 

free subjects, Peru, 63 

fundo legal. See composicibn proceedings 


Gante, Pedro de, 163, 375 
Gaona, Juan de, 372 
Garcilaso de la Vega, 104, 450 
genealogy, genealogies, 153, 178, 268. See 
also painted testimonies; pictorial 
documents; Tira de Tepexpan; titulos 
primordiales 
Genoa, Genoese, 17, 18. See also bilin- 
gualism; Italy 
glyphs. See Maya 
Gomara, Lopez de, secretary to Cortés, 
154, 155 
Gonzalez de la Cruz, Margarita 
Villafranca, 207 
Gonzalez, Hernan, encomendero, 349, 352 
Gonzalez Holguin, Diego, 44, 95 
Gonzalez, Pablo, 207 
Gregorio Condori Mamani, autobiogra- 
phy of, 348 
Griyalva, Juan de, 367, 373 
Guacarpaucar, Felipe, 113 
Guaman Poma de Ayala, Felipe, 27, 42, 
44, 45, 46, 91, 100, 101, 102, 103, 
106, 142, 265, 297, 298, 299, 301, 
304, 305, 308, 314, 315, 318, 320, 
321, 323, 329, 332, 333, 335, 337, 
338, 450, 456. See also calendar; 
calendar: Inka months 
colonial order, vision of, 73 
language of honor, purity, disgrace, 77 
mestizos, 72, 74-76, 78 
Nueva corénica y buen gobierno, 73, 74, 
91, 107, 116, 118, 130, 132, 299, 
300, 301, 306, 307, 309, 311, 312, 
315, 318, 319, 320, 322, 324, 330, 
331, 332, 335, 336, 450, 454 
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coats of arms, 100-103, 107-108, 
119, 227 
composite Andean deity, 311 
demons, beliefs inspired by, 321 
dynastic portraits in, 104-106 
portada (frontispiece), 91-93 
purity 
nacion and status, notions of, 73 
social order and social justice, vision of, 
73 
Guanacauri. See Inka 
Guatemala. See Cortés, Hernando 
Guerrero. See Nahua: “Conjuros” 
Guzman, Esteban de, Nahua governor, 
168, 208 
Guzman, Nuno de, 180 


Hacas Poma, Hernando, 82-83, 317 

“half-breeds.” See mestisaje; see also 
illegitimacy 

Hanan and Hurin, Andean moiety 
division, 118, 354-355 

Hati, Alonzo, 107 


Hatun Pocoiquis. See calendar, Inka months: 


January 
Hatun pocuy. See calendar, Inka months: 
February 
haylli, song sung during Inka month of 
August, 300 
Henry the Navigator, Prince, 24 
heroic history, heroic model. See 
Huarochiri Province 
Historia de la nacién Chichimeca. See Alva 
Ixtlilxochitl, Fernando de 
Historia Tolteca-Chichimeca, 183, 184 
historical traditions, 256 
native, 233-234, 237, 238, 241, 248, 
250, 255 
postconquest, 233 
Tepaneca, 255 
histories, 434 
Acolhua, 249 
indigenous, 426 
local, 433 
native, 156 
traditional, 255 
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historiography, 234, 243, 332 
history, 422, 434, 449, 458-459 
as concept, 233, 234, 235, 241 
contrasted with myth, 241 
as construct, 254, 256 
vs. myth, 255-256 
oral, 441 
role of factionalism in, 254—255 
honor, 70, 77. See also Guaman Poma de 
Ayala, Felipe; shame; women 
codes of, 71 
double standard, 71 
of highland virgins, 83 
Hispanic notions of, 78 
perro indio, Indian dog, 78 
social disgrace, 70 
as social yardstick, 70 
and virtue, women’s, 74 
Horcasitas, Fernando, 440 
Hostiensis, canonist, 25 
huaca, huacas, 67, 80-81, 83, 293, 317, 
345-348, 349, 353, 354, 400. 
See also Collquiri 
Pachacamac, 9, 345-346, 348-349, 350. 
See also Pachacamilla 
Pariacaca, 347 
Huamantla, 177 
huari song. See Pacaritambo 
Huarochiri Manuscript, 42-45, 95, 266, 
271, 279, 280, 451, 457-458 
Huarochiri Province, region, 266, 281, 
346, 347 
ancestors, 268 
descent groups, 270 
heroic history, 271, 274, 278, 280, 289 
relation to empires, 271 
heroic model, 270-271 
genealogical content, 270 
mythopraxis, 271 
law 
courts as fora, 272 
Spanish law courts 
charter memories, 272 
“immemorial” social facts, 273 
institutions, native, 273 
lawyers, 276 
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legitimations, appropriation of, 289 
meaning statute, 273 
mummy cults, 268 
mythohistory, 268 
and African oral tradition, 270 
myths, 387 
prehistory 
fable, as ideological purpose, 271 
ritual, for reproducing social 
structures, 270 
truth-value of memories, 272, 289 
property 
law, 290 
Christian-style legitimation, 290 
Huejotzingo 
people of, 179, 426, 428 
town of, 179 
Huexotla, 182, 251 
Huexotzinco, 158, 363 
Huexotzingo, town, 377 
Huitzilihuitl, ruler, 435, 437, 438 
Huitzilopochtli, 166 
humanity, colonial categories of, 84 


idolatry, 373 
extirpation of, 66, 77, 94, 192 
threat of, 375 
trials, 154-155 
idols, destruction of. See idolatry: 
extirpation of 
illegitimacy, 76, 82 
bastards and legitimates, 63 
legitimacy, as European creation, 72 
“Inca” (Inka) times, “el tiempo del Inca,” 
8, 107-108, 141, 271. See also Inka 
incantation. See Nahua: “Conjuros” 
Indianism 
preserving Andean life, 83 
and women’s sexual virtue, 83 
indio, indios, 63, 73, 76, 78 
Inka. See also “Inca” times; Matienzo, Juan 
de; mita system; Quechua 
ceramic plates, 120 
festivals, 318 
Guanacauri, myth of origin, 320 
mascaipacha, 97, 104, 118-119, 122, 130 


“qa nation surrounded,’ 383-384 
rituals, 8 
capacocha ceremonial and processions, 
303, 317 
social order, expressed in festivals, 321 
speakers of Southern Peruvian 
Quechua, 384 
tocricoc, village supervisor, 304-305 
toma de posesion, 108-109, 114 
Vogapu, 118, 134 
unku, unkus, 118, 134, 140 
women 
Pacsamama, “Mother Moon,’ 304 
as weavers, 308 
zodiac, 329 
Innocent IV, 16, 25 
Inquisition 
Mexico, 165 
office of, 72 
Peru, 67 
Iroquois. See cultural contact 
Italy, maritime cities, 14. See also Genoa; 
Venice 


Itzcoatl, 250, 252, 254 


Jauja. See Xauxa 

Jesuits. See religious orders 
Jiménez, Luz, 438-442 
John of Plano Carpini, 16 


jueces, Indian mediators, 207 





kero, keros, 112, 114-116, 128-130, 132 
133, 134, 135, 138, 140-141, 142— 
143 
limbiquiro, painted kero, 114 
from Ollantaytambo, 122 
khipu, khipus, 55, 111, 392. See also quipu 
Pérez Bocanegra discouraged practice, 
392 
kumbi textiles, 116, 118, 128, 130, 133 
kuraka, kurakas, 47, 65, 74, 77, 79, 101, 
103, 104, 106, 108-109, 111, 140, 
295-296, 298. See also cacique; tiana 
wills of, 114 


LaGasca, bishop, 56 
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Lake Texcoco, 238 
Lake Titicaca, 295, 346, 354 
Lampaz, village of, 295, 298, 339 
Landa, Diego de, 421, 425, 428, 431 
landscape map, 277 
language. See also Aymara; cultural contact; 
Maya; Nahuatl; Quechua 
performative, 273 
of religious interaction, 100 
of virtue 
bringing about shame, 78 
Laras Valley 
weavers, 408 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 19, 20, 22, 
23, 25-26, 27 
lienzo, lienzos, 153, 429, 433 
Lima, 350-353 
limpieza de sangre. See purity 
literacy. See Morelos; Nahuatl 
literary traditions, native, 425-435 
literature, 426, 434 
Mesoamerican, 438 
litigation, 271 
agrarian, 210 
llamamiento, 251, 254 
lliklla, women’s shawl, 409-410 
Llocllahuancupa, son of Pachacamac, 346, 
349 
Loarte, Gabriel de, judge, 57, 59 
Loaysa, Geronimo de, 57 
Lull, Ramén, 16 


Maca, town of, 347 
maestros. See Nahuatl: literacy 
Maldonado, Antonia, 352 
malquis, ancestors, 81. See also Huarochiri 
Province; Mexico 
mallki, body of the ancestor, 108 
Mapa de Cuauhtlantzinco, 219, 225-226 
Mapa Tlotzin, 182 
mapas, 181-182, 186, 192 
as community charters or titles, 181 
maps. See cadastral registers; San Cristobal 
de Concha; tlalamatl 
Marco Polo, 16, 24 
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Marquis of Valle Umbroso, provincial 
landowner, 385 
marriage, 75. See also Andes: trial 
marriage; tonalamatl 
rights of, choice of, 75-76 
Martyr, Peter, 150 
Mateos, manuscript painter, 165-167 
Matienzo, Juan de, 57, 58, 60. See also mita 
system 
“extirpation” of the Inka lineage, 57 
as judge at the Charcas royal court, 60 
understanding of the Andean system, 58 
Matlatzinca, 219 
Matricula de Tributos. See tribute 
Maya, 422, 424, 425, 431, 432, 433, 435, 
436, 442, 454. See also cultural 
contact: Yucatecan Maya; Tzotzil 
Maya 
Books of Chilam Balam, 431, 432, 433— 
434, 451, 454 
cah, 41 
Chontal text, Acalan, 426—427 
chroniclers of Chicxulub and Yaxkukul, 
433 
discourse with Spanish, 279 
glyphs, 424 
Itza Maya of Tayasal, 431 
Libro de los Cantares de Dzitbalche, 432 
painting on vases, 424, 436 
writers’ cooperative. See Sna Jtz’ibajom 
medical lore 
Maya-European, 432, 434. See also 
Nahua: “Conjuros” 
medical texts, Nahuatl and Maya, 433 
memory, art of (European), 164 
mendicant orders. See religious orders 
Mendieta, Gerénimo de, 156, 158-159, 
161-162, 243, 247, 252, 372, 373 
descriptions 
Holy Week processions in 1595, 
Mexico City, 366 
images of Christ, Mary, saints, 366— 
367 
Historia eclesiastica indiana, 247 
Mendoza, Antonio de, viceroy, 157, 160 
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Mendoza Ometochtzin, Carlos, ruler of 
Texcoco, 169, 244 
mercedes, 103, 107, 116, 118 
exchange value and use value, 133 
mestisaje, “half breeds,” 72 
mestizo, mestizos, 63, 95, 164, 182. See also 
Guaman Poma de Ayala, Felipe 
mestizos’ burden, 72 
Metepec, 208, 211, 224 
Mexica, 236, 238, 249, 252, 256, 433 
Mexican Revolution, 438, 440 
Mexico, 363. See also Aztecs; bilingualism; 
encomiendo; ethnicity; genealogy; 
narratives; painted testimonies; 
Tenochtitlan 
ancestors, 190 
destruction of books, 154-155, 423 
Meztitlan, 245 
Michoacan, 245 
Mictlantecuhtli, 160 
Miguel, Bartolomé, 224 
Milpa Alta, 220, 438, 439, 441 
Concepcion Arenal School, 438-439 
Missale Romanum, 311, 313, 315, 325, 
333 
Missale Secundum, 333, 334 
mita system, Inka, 46 
for the cultivation of maize, 58 
as designed by Matienzo for Potosi, 58 
mitayos, Indian peasants, 74 
Mixquica, 236 
Mixtec 
colonial period documents, 423 
historical screenfolds, 150 
manuscript, 223 
Moctezuma, 152, 156, 188, 205, 207, 237, 
241, 242, 243, 245, 246, 250, 253, 
356. See also Moteuczoma 
as rey, 243 
Moctezuma I, 250, 252 
Molina, Tirso de 
El Burlador de Sevilla, 71 
Morelos, state of, 439. See also Nahua: 
“Conjuros” 
literacy program, 439 


Morner, Magnus, 72 
Moteuczoma, Hispanized form of 
Moctezuma, 237 
Motolinia, Toribio, 150, 154, 156, 162, 
165, 239, 242, 243, 244, 245-246, 
247, 248, 249, 252, 363, 365 
“Memorial de los Pueblos,’ 239, 245— 
246 
Memoriales, 239, 242, 243, 245, 248 
“Motolinia Insert,” 239, 240, 245-246, 
247, 249 
mulato, mulatos, 63, 75, 76 
Municipal Codex. See codices 
Munoz Camargo, 252 
Murua, Martin de, 106 
dynastic portraits in, 105, 106 
music, musical instruments. See Nahua: 
religious life: Christianity; religious 
orders: Franciscans 


Nahua, 27, 361, 362, 426, 432, 442. See 
also Christianity: catechism; cultural 
contact; encomendero; encomiendos; 
Nahuatl 

ceremonialism, 151, 361, 364 
“Conjuros” 
extracted from prisoners in Morelos 
and Guerrero, 432-433 
deities, female 
Atlan Tonan, 368 
Chicomecoatl, 368 
Toci, 368 
nobility 
titles and privileges, 182 
philosophy, in books, 152 
religious life, 361 
ceremonial character of, 369 
Christianity, Christianization, 28, 
364-365, 369, 454 
baptism, 362 
community patron saints, 376 
crucifixes, as cult objects, 364 
dance, 362, 363, 365, 366, 374, 
377 


women excluded from, 364 
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festivals, 365 
music, use of, 366, 367, 377 
Our Lady, 365 
processions, 363, 365, 366, 367, 
374, 377 
as resistance to colonialism, 369 
ritual, understanding of, 9 
sacrifices, human and animal, 
forbidden, 364 
secular clergy, 370, 371, 373, 375 
teaching, 295 
songs, suspected as diabolical, 374 
flowers, use of, 365, 366, 367, 372, 
377 
ritual 
boundary marking, 206 
stages of, 35-37, 53 
titles and privilege, 182 
Nahuatl, 374, 377, 425, 429, 431, 437, 
438, 439. See also bilingualism; 
cultural contact; medical texts; Popol 
Vuh; tonalamatl 
“descendants,” word for, 178 
hieroglyphic book, 429 
huehuetlatolli, speeches of elders, 152 
Legend of the Suns, 431 
literacy, 421, 425, 441, 454 
doctrineros and maestros, 425 
“reading” and “writing,” 159 
media 
Estudios de cultura nahuatl (ECN), 
journal, 440, 441 
Mexihkatl itonalama, newspaper, 439 
El Tepozteco, newspaper, 441 
El Xocoyotzin, periodical, 441 
orations, books of, 152 
scholars, 435 
songs, books of, 152 
sources, 52 
speakers, 365, 428, 433 
wills from Culhuacan, 174 
yancuic tlahtolli, “the new word,’ 441 
narratives, Mexico 
as cartographic history, 153 
concerning the founding of territory 
and migration, 153 
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natural, or native, lords. See Andes and 
names of specific lords; sen6r; cacique; 
kuraka 

negro, negros, 73, 75 

Nezahualcoyotl, 244, 252, 253, 254 

Nezahualpilli, 252 

burned royal archive, 154 

“La Noche Triste,” 242, 246 

Nueva corénica y buen gobierno. See Guaman 
Poma de Ayala, Felipe 


Oaxaca, 223, 429 
Ocoyoacac. See San Martin Ocoyoacac 
Officium Beatae Mariae, 326-327, 330 
Olmos, Andrés de, Franciscan priest, 157 
Oma, village of, 308 
Oré, Jeronimo de, 333 
Otomi, 219, 236, 238 
Otumba, 191 
Ovando, Juan de, 372 
Oztoticpac, 169, 172 
cadastral maps of 
fruit trees, 169 
orchards, 169 
toponymns, 169, 172 


Pacaritambo, 318, 320 
huari song, 302 
Pachacamac. See huaca; Christ, as El Senor 
de los Milagros 
Pachacamac, place. See encomendero 
Pachacamilla, 349, 350-351, 352, 353 
Christ of, 351, 352, 353, 356 
pachacuti, 449 
Pachacuti Yamqui Salcamaygua, Juan de 
Santa Cruz, 265, 458 
painted testimonies, Mexico, 165-172 
censuses, 165 
on maguey fiber, paper, 166, 168 
records of land holdings, 165 
submitted in court cases, 165 
use of genealogy, 155 
tax and tribute rolls, 165 
Panzaleo, 114 
Pariacaca. See huaca 
Pawllu Thupa 
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heirs of, 57 
“sons” of, 56 
Pérez Bocanegra, Juan, 95, 396, 397, 400, 
401. See also khipu 
Hanaq pachap kusikuynin (Bliss of 
heaven), Christian hymn, 388-390, 
392, 401, 411 
ambiguity found in, 397 
imagery of, 399 
orthographic practice followed in 
translation, 392 
verso sdafico, 388 
Ritual formulario, 82, 388-390, 391, 
401, 455, 456 
Peru, southern, before 1532. See also 
Quechua 
diversity of, 383-384 
linguistically and culturally, 384 
Philip I, 56, 106, 113, 371, 377, 426, 428 
Philip IH, 91, 101 
pictographic writing, 234 
pictorial documents 
for reestablishing decent, 190 
“Relaciones,” 182 
for self-identification, 190 
Pillohuanca, Hernando, 109, 110 
Pimentel, Hernando, cacique of Texcoco, 
246-247 
Pizarro, Hernando, 63, 346 
Pleiades, 397, 400, 401 
poetry 
classical sonnet form, 402 
homeoteutelon and grammatical 
parallelism, 397 
Quechua-derived pattern, 397 
Spanish-derived pattern, 397 
Polo de Ondegardo, Juan, 57, 58, 301, 
308, 310, 311, 314 
Andean world, vision of, 58 
as governor of Cuzco, 58 
resettlement policy, against Matienzo’s, 
58 
Pomar, Juan Bautista de, 251, 252, 253, 
423, 426 
Popol Vuh, 429, 431, 451 
created by Quiché lords, 429 


as substitute for a hieroglyphic book, 
429 
Porfiriato, 438 
Potosi, 56, 60, 118, 122 
cerro de Potosi, 124, 129 
mines at, 58, 59, 124 
Prester, John, 24 
purity. See also Guaman Poma de Ayala, 
Felipe 
efforts to preserve Andean life, 81, 83 
racial, ancestral, 64 
Spanish concept 
of ancestral blood, 72 
effect on Andean nativism, 81 
puta. See whore 


Q’eros, community of, 401, 405, 408, 411 
Quaquata, 253 
Quechua, 100, 404, 458. See also Chris- 
tianity: catechism; cultural contact; 
Huarochiri Manuscript; Huarochiri 
Province; Inka; poetry; Thupa 
Amaru; utopianism 
Hanaq pachap kusikuynin. See Pérez 
Bocanegra, Juan 
“literatures of impossible,” 386 
as narrative, 278 
“a nation surrounded,” 385, 386 
defined, 383 
modern linguistic homogeneity of 
Southern Peru, 383 
national formation, 386 
notarial records in, 95 
Ollanta, religious drama, invented past, 
385 
phallcha song, 401, 404-407, 411, 412 
flower imagery, 404, 405 
principles of patterning, 411 
symmetry and asymmetry, 406, 411 
transcription of, 404 
as politically subordinate language, 383 
speakers, 404 
Queda, town of, 347 
two statues of Christ, 347 
Quetzalcoatl, 159 
Quiché lords. See Popol Vuh 
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Quincentennial, 1, 449, 459 
exhibitions, 1 
quipu, quipus, 280, 336, 337. See also khipu 


Ramirez Castafieda, Isabel, 438, 441 
Ramos Gavilan, 355 
records. See also painted testimonies; 
pictorial documents; Quechua: 
notarial records 
documentary power of, 193 
keeping of, 434 
pictorial records, authenticity of, 193 
Relaciones geograficas, 208, 234, 238, 252 
religious expression, controlling of, 375. 
See also idolatry; language 
religious orders 
Augustinians, 371, 373 
Dominicans, 371, 373 
Franciscans, 362, 370, 371, 373, 425, 
428, 435. See also utopianism 
approach to teaching, 162 
ceremony, use of, 371 
as evangelizers, 364 
instructional innovations, 162 
music, use of, 371 
Jesuits, 390-392 
mendicant orders, general, 159, 369, 
376 
secular ecclesiastical hierarchy, at odds 
with, 369 
rentas. See tribute 
repartimiento, 35, 40, 46-47, 53 
republicas, Indian and Spanish, 64 
Riano Luis de 
Beatizo de Cristo, 390 
Richel, Dionisius, 374 
Rivera, Diego, painter, 439 
Robert Barlow, anthropologist, 439, 440, 
441 
Rohan Hours, 323, 326, 328 
Rojas, José Guadalupe, 441 
Rojas, Mariano Jacobo, 441 
Runa Camac (Maker of Man), Andean 
composite deity, 311 


sacrifices, human and animal. See Aztecs; 
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Nahua: religious life 
Sacsamarca, church of. See Virgin of the 
Assumption 
Sahagun, Fr. Bernardino de, 251, 252, 
253, 361, 364, 425, 431, 450 
Florentine Codex, 251, 253, 425, 430 
Psalmodia christiana, 374 
sambaigos, indio-negro unions, 76 
San Antonio Soyatzinco, 212, 213 
titulos of, 212-213 
San Bartolomé, Miguel de, 207 
titulos of, 221 
San Cristébal de Concha, Pre-Hispanic 
village of, 277 
map of, 278 
neglected chapel, 278 
San Cristobal de las Casas, 441 
San Damian, 266, 274, 281, 289 
San Francisco, Quito, 83 
San Gregorio Acapulco, 211 
San Martin Ocoyoacac, 206, 211, 214, 
215, 216, 220 
titulos of, 215 
San Millan, Barros de. See Aviso 
San Pedro Totoltepec, 207 
Santa Ana, 347 
Santa Maria Iztacapan, 217 
Techialoyan Manuscript, 217 
Santa Marta, 214, 215 
Santiago Capulhuac, 205, 220 
Santiago Sula, town of, 433 
Santo Tomas, Domingo de, 44, 57, 295, 
298, 339 
Santos Reyes, 202, 214 
titulos of, 204 
Sebastian de Antunano, 351-352 
Sebastian Ramirez de Fuenleal, 156 
secular clergy. See Nahua: Christianity; 
religious orders 
El Senor de los Milagros. See Christ 
senor, senores, 186, 235, 239, 240, 243, 246, 
252 
senores naturales, 186 
senores principales, 186 
senores universales, 245, 246 
Severino, Matheo, scribe, 425 
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sex. See also Counter Reformation; 
illegitimacy; Indianism; virgins; 
women 
chastity, 67 
licit, 67 
limiting approved sex to marriage, 67 
premarital, 82 
sexual activities, 63 
with corregidor, 75 
sexual sin and transgressions, 67 
adultery, 67 
amancebamiento, 67 
involving love magic, 67 
pecado nefando, 59 
shame, shaming, 78. See also language 
public, 70 
Spanish sense of, 69 
silver, in Cuzco 
colonial plate, 140 
silversmiths, 129 
silversmiths, in Cuzco, 129 
slaves, 63, 181, 348-350. See also Africa: 
Africans 
Sna Jtz’ibajom, 421, 442, 443 
social categories and relations, colonial, 
63-64 
songs. See also Nahua: religious life: 
Christianity; Nahuatl; Pacaritambo; 
Quechua: Hanaq pachap kusikuynin, 
phallcha song 
Soyatzingo, 210, 211 
Spanish, Spaniards. See also Huarochiri 
Province: law; Counter Reforma- 
tion; poetry; purity; republicas; 
shame; Tira de Tepexpan 
conquest, 233 
ideologies of sex and gender, 68-71 
law, 279 
public notary, 383 
native languages, thoughts on, 384 
warnings about, 220—222 
sujetos, tribute towns, 186, 188-190, 235, 
237, 239, 240, 241, 245-248, 255 
sundials. See time: conceptualization of 
Sunicancha, 278 
syncretism, 96, 345, 353, 354 


Tacuba, 168 
Taitacha Temblores, 348 
Taki Unquy, 400-401 
tapestry, colonial, 137 
Tapia, Lucio, principal of Concepcion 
Arenal School, 438 
Tarascan empire, 245 
taxation, 168. See also Aztec 
Techialoyan Codices or texts. See codices 
Tehuantepec, 168 
Telpochtli, 166 
Temple of the Sun, Lake Titicaca, 346 
Templo Mayor, 166, 188, 192 
Tenayuca, 183 
Tenochtitlan, 149, 154, 165, 237-256 
regidores, 168 
renamed Mexico, 243 
Teotihuacan, 191 
Tepaneca, 236, 238, 239, 250, 251, 253 
of Azcapotzalco, defeat of, 252 
of Tlacopan, 256 
war of 1427, 182 
Tepanecatl Teuctli, 253 
Tepeaca, 158 
Tepehua, 166 
Tepepulco, 431 
Tepetlaoztoc, 169 
Tepexpan. See Tira de Tepexpan 
Tepeyac, 355, 356 
Tepezoyuca, 216, 222 
Tepotzotlan area, 207 
Testera, Jacobo, Franciscan friar, 161 
Testerian catechism. See Christianity: 
catechism 
Tetepango, 168 
Tetzcoco. See Texcoco 
Texcoco, 149, 153, 158, 168, 182, 191, 
238-256, 363, 423 
“first battle given the devil,’ 154 
text, alphabetical, 429 
textiles, Andean, 96, 407. See also Inka: 
togapu; Lares Valley; Thupa Amaru; 
unku 
bilateral symmetry, 407 
figures of bilateral reversal, 407 
lliklla, woman’s shawl, 406, 408, 409 
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patterning, principles of, 411 
ponchos, 406 
symmetry and asymmetry, 411 
Tezcalucan, 228 
Tezcatlipoca, 167 
theater, 441-442 
Thupa Amaru, 411 
as emblem of the departmental agrarian 
confederation, 413 
execution of, 408, 410, 412 
military government as a nationalist 
emblem, 413 
as Quechua and Peruvian national 
emblem, 412 
tiana, 101-102, 107-111, 114 
duho, 109 
time 
conceptualization of, measurement of, 
333-335 
Judeo-Christian, 449 
Tira de Tepexpan, 186-190 
arrival of the Spanish (1519), 187 
the cross, marking arrival of Christian- 
ity, 187 
Cuitlahuac, accession and death, 188 
noble lineage, recall of, 190 
small pox epidemic, 188 
sweat bath, 190 
Tito Cussi Yupanqui, 97 
Tito Yupanqui, Francisco, 355 
titulos primordiales, 8, 193, 433, 454 
combined with genealogies, 207 
defined, 201 
discussed, 201-228 
falsification, questions of, 207, 208, 
209-218 
orthographic patterns, 211 
tlacatlacuiloli, painting of people, 174 
marital status, depicted in, 174 
Tlacaxipehualiztli ceremony, 251 
tlacochcalcatl, military leader, 167 
Tlacopan, 238-256 
tlahcuiloh, interpreter of written records, 
425 
tlalamatl, land documents and paintings, 
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Tlalmanalco, 158, 191 
tlamatimes, Aztec “wise men,” 155 
Tlatelolco, 149, 168, 251, 253 
Tlatlauhque Tezcatlipoca, 166 
tlatoani, tlatoque, 53, 167, 186, 235, 242, 
243, 244, 245, 246, 250-253 
as “monarcha y Senor de todo el 
mundo,” 251 
as “Supremo y Soberano Senor,” 251 
of Texcoco, 252 
Tlaxcala, 154, 158, 177, 242, 377. See also 
annals 
Tlilcuautla, modern Hidalgo, 208 
tlilli tlapalli, “black (ink), red (paint),” 437 
Toledo, Francisco de, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
65, 103, 109, 110, 111, 129 
organized Indian silversmiths, 129 
policy of residential segregation, 75 
reforms, 65 
Tollan, 167 
Toluca Valley, 207, 209, 211, 222 
Tonalamatl Aubin, 422 
tonalamatl, tonalamatls, “day books,” 151, 
152, 154 
for naming infants, 152 
for rites surrounding marriages, 152 
Topara (Chincha). See Virgin of the 
Rosary 
Topiltzin-Quetzalcoatl, 159 
Torquemada, Juan de, 243, 248, 251, 252, 
375 
Monarquia indiana, 248, 252 
Tovar, Juan de 
Mexica versions of history, 251 
trading posts, trading stations, 14, 18 
traditions 
Andean understanding of, 100 
preconquest, 233 
Tiés riches heures (Duc de Berry), 327 
tribute, 156, 168, 255. See also Motolinia, 
Toribo: “Memoriales de los Pueblos” 
and “Motolinia Insert”; painted 
testimonies; Triple Alliance 
division/distribution of, 239, 240, 244— 
248, 250, 252-253, 254, 255 
records of, 169, 179 
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Matricula de Tributos, 239, 244 
Triple Alliance, 8, 187, 233-256 
as construction of sovereignty, 234, 256 
defined, 238 
historical documents, 241 
ethnic-oriented patterns of variation, 
254-255 
in historical narratives, 249 
joint armies, 252 
conquests, 253 
military campaigns, 250, 254 
oral history, memories, 248 
origin of, 252 
as concept, 240 
as construct, 255-256 
“Snvented,” 255 
not “invented,” 256 
as period invention, 250 
rey, reyes, 247, 250 
tlatoque 
Coanacoch of Texcoco, 243 
Cuauhtemoc of Tenochtitlan, 243 
Tetlepanquetzal of Tlacopan, 243 
tribute-collecting empire, 234, 238 
tripartite hierarchy, creation of, 251 
truth-value of memories, 272 
Tula, 158, 168 
Tupa Inka Yupanqui, 104-106 
Tupac Yupanqui, Felipe, 103, 105 
Tuza, 114 
Tzotzil Maya, 441 
language, 421, 442 
literacy program, 441-442 
theater, 441-442 
traditional lore, 441 


Umaraimi. See calendar, lunar months: 
September to October 
University of San Marcos, Lima, 390 
unku, Inka and colonial Inka tunic, 111- 
112, 117, 122, 135, 136, 138 
ushnu, 316, 320 
utopianism, utopias 
among Franciscans, 373 
among Quechua speakers, 386 


Valadés, Diego 
Rhetorica christiana, 154, 162-164, 366, 
371 
Valderrama, Jeronimo de, 168 
visita, 168 
Valley of Mexico, 204 
Valley of Toluca, 204, 207, 224 
Velasco the Elder, Luis de, viceroy, 371 
Venice, Venetians, 14, 17, 18, 19, 26 
Vilcabamba, 57 
Virgin, The, 385 
and Child, image of, 180 
feast of, 368 
three worshipped in Jauja 
Asunta, 347 
Fatima, 347 
Perpetuo Socorro, 347 
as twin of Santa Isabel, 347 
Virgin Dolorosa, “widow” and wife of 
Christ, 347 
Virgin of Copacabana, 47, 353-354, 355 
Virgin of Guadalupe, 40, 47, 345, 351, 
353-354 
appearance to Juan Diego, 355-356 
Virgin of the Assumption, two statues of, 
347 
Virgin of the Rosary, two statues of, 347— 
348 
virgins, virginity, 63. See also aclla 
male and female, 71 
women, sworn to celibacy, 83 


Wanka lords. See Andes: natural, or native, 
lords 
whore, whores, 63, 75 
Whorf, Benjamin Lee, 439 
William of Rubruck, 16 
women. See also codex-painting; honor; 
Indianism; Inka; marriage: rights of, 
choice of; Nahua: religious life: 
Christianity: dance; virgins; whore 
considered to be legal minors, 69 
Pre-Columbian 
parallel authority of, governing, 69 
sexual lasciviousness, tarnished honor, 
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shame, 76 
writing 

alphabetic, 158-159, 423, 425, 427, 
429, 431, 435, 450, 459 
training at College of Santa Cruz, 

431 
logosyllabic, 424 
Pre-Columbian, 421 


Xaltocan, 238 

Xauxa (Jauja), 55, 56, 103, 113, 347 

Xilotepec, 253 

Ximénez, Gonzalo Gémez, 57, 59 

Xipe Totec, 167 

xiuhtonalamatl, the book of the count of 
the years, 153 

Xochimilca, 236 

Xochimilco, 186, 211, 214, 215, 241 
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Xolotl, 182 


yanacona, serf, 75 
Yucatan, Yucatecan, 422, 425, 428, 431, 
432, 433. See also cultural contact; 
encomienda; Maya 
Caste War, 428 
Yunca, 267 
Yunpa, Juan, wise man, 336, 337 


Zapata, Juan Buenaventura de, 426 
Zapata, revolutionary forces of, 439 
zazanilli, animal fables, moral tales, 440 
Zorita, Alonso de, 157-158, 174, 243, 
244, 247 
Breve relacibn, 244, 247 
Zumiarraga, Juan de, bishop, 155, 355, 
363, 370, 374, 423 


